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. — Hominem pagina noſtra ſapit. Maar. 
We rive to paint the manners and the mind. 


ETTERS written from the heart and on real occa- 

fions, though not always decorated with the flow- 
ers of eloquence, muſt be far more uſeful and intereſting 
than the ſtudied paragraphs of Pliny, or the pompous 
declamations of Balſac; as they contain juſt pictures of 
life and manners, and are the genuine cmanations of 
nature. Of this kind I ſhall ſelect a tew frum the 
I have rccc:,cd from my correfpondents, each of hi 
exhibits a diilorent Character, not —— aud height- 
ened by circumſtances that pais the of reality. 


Vor. III. B 


To 


2 THE ADVENTURER. 


To the Adventurer. 


SIR, Sombre-Hall, June 19, 


I AM arrived with Sir Nicholas at this melancholy 
moated manſion. Would I could be annihilated dur. 
ing the inſupportable tediouſneſs of ſummer! We are 
to ſup this cyening, after having fiſhed the whole after. 
noon, by day-licht, think of that, in the new arbuur, 
My uncle, poor man, imagines he has a finer and richer 
watpeR from thence, than the illuminated viſtas at Vaux- 
Beall aiford, only becauſe he ſets a parcel vf woods and 
mcadows, and blue hills, and corn- fields. We have 
been viſited by our only neighbour, Mrs. Thrifty, who 
entcrtained us with a dull hiſtory of the children ſhe has 
educated at a little ſchool of her own founding, and who 
valucs hericlt for not having been in town theie ten y ws, 
and for not knowing what a drum means. My ſiſter and 
T have laid a ſcheme to plague her, for we have t-ni her 
a card, enticating her to make one at brag next Sunday. 
For heaven's ſake fend us y ur paper weekly, but do nat 
gur us ſo many grave oneg; for we. want to be diverted 
after ſtudying Hoyle, which we do for three hours every 
afternoon with great attention, that the tune may not 
paſs away totally uſeleſs, and that we may be a match 
tor lady Shuifle next winter. Let us know what is dene 
at the next Jubilee Maſquerade. How ſhall I have pa- 
tience to ſupport my abſence from it! and if madam de 
Pompadour comes over, as was reported when I let 
town, impart to us a minute account of the complexion 
ſi now wears, and of every article of her dreis ; any 
milliner will explain the terms to you. I don't fee that 
you have yet publiſhed the little novel I tent you; 1 
allue you it was written by a right honourable : but 
you, I ſuppoſe, think the fiyle colloquial as you call it, 
and the moral trite or trifling. Colonel Capet's pindaric 
ode on the E O table, mutt ab{olutcly he inierted in vour 
vely ucxt paper, or clic ryver expect te hear again trom 
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THE ADVENTURER. 


To the Adventurer. 


SIR, 


I APPLY to you, as a perſon of prudence and know- 
ledge of the world, tor directions how to extricate 


mylelt out of a great and uncommon difficulty. 


enable myſelf to breed up a numerous family on a 


T's 
ſmall 


preferment, I have ben adviſed to induige my naturat 
propenlity for poetry, and to write a tragecly : my defin 
15 to apprentice my eldeſt fon to a reputable tradeſinan, 
with the profits I ſhall acquire by the repreſcatation 
of my plays being deterred by the inordinate expences of 
an univerſity education trom making him a ſcholar. An 
oll gentlewoman in my pariſh, a great reader of religious 
controverſy, whom celibacy and the reduction of intereſt 
have made morolely devout, accidentally hcaring of my 
performance, undertook to centure me in all companies 
with acrimony and zeal, as acting inconſiſten' ly with the 
dignity of my public character, and as a promoter of 
debauchery and lewdneſs. She has informed my church- 
wardens, that the playhouſe is the temple of Satan, and 


that the firti Chriſtians were ttrictly furbidden to 
the theatres, as places impure an contogious. 
congregations grow thin; my clerk . ſhakes his 


* 
head, 


and tears his matter is not 10 ſound as he onght to 
be, I was lately diſcourſing on the hcautiful parable of 
the prodigal jon, and mott untortunaiily quoted Draft: 
mus's obſervation on it, e quo guide m argumento pre 


* jet nou inlegans texi comedia,—on which wabject a 
„ mott clegant comeriy might be compoſcd; which 


* 


las ruined me for ever, and deſtroyed all the little reipect 
remaining tor me in the minds of my pariſhioners. 
* What! cried they, would the parion put the Bible into 
verſc ? would he make ſtage · plays out of the ſcriptures ? 
How, Sir, am I to at? Aſliſt me with your ad- 
vice. Am I for ever to bear unreaſonable obloquy, and 


undeſerved reproach ? or muſt I, to regain the 


g od 


opinion of my people, relinquiſh all hopcs of the five 


— "= eaa by my piece, and 
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THE ADVENTURER. 


is the firſt letter I have written after my dreadful ; 
and it is to defire you to put an advertiſcment at the end 
of your next paper, ifying, that whoever has any 


To the Adventurer. 


_—_— —— i 
Longinus which you in your fifty- 
Favour me with a ſpeedy anſwer, directed 
at the cork-cutter's, in Wych- 
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THE ADVENTURER. 5 


therefore, enjoyed the delicious liberty of what they ic 
and opprobrioufly call an old bachelor. I conſider love 
in no other light, than as the parent of miſcry and folly, , 
and the fon of idlencſs and eaſc. I am, theretore, in- 
expreſſibly deligated with a paſiage of uncommon ſenſe 
and penctration, which I have lately met with in the 
works of the celebrated Huet ; and which, becwile no 
Engliſh writer has taken notice of it, I beg you would 
publiſh for the uſe of my countrymen, as it will impart 
to them a method of eſcaping the deſpicable lot of living 
under female tyranny. 

Love, ſays this judicions prelate, “ is not,only a 
« paſſion of the ſoul like hatred and envy, but is ailo a 
« malady of the body like a fever. It is ſituated in the 
« blocd and the animal fpirits, which are extraordinarily 
« inflamed and agitated ; and it ouglit to be treated me- 
« thodically by the rules of medicine, in order to ette&t 
« a cure. I am of opinion, that this diſorder may caſily 
ebe ſubdued by plentiful ſweats and copious blec dings, 
« which would carry off the peccant humours and theie 
violent inflammations, would purge the blood, calm 
« its emotiuns, and re-eſtabliſh it in its former natural. 
« ſtate, This is not merely groundlels conjecture, it is 
« an opinion founded on experience. A great prince, 
% with whom I was intimately acquainted, having con- 
« ceived a violent paſſion for à young lady of exalted 
merit, was oblige to leave her, aud to take the field 
« with the army. During this ablcrce, his love was 
« cheriſhed an! kept alive by a trequent and regular in- 


A tercouric of 1-tters to the end of the campaign, when 


„dangerous hcknets reduced hun to cxtremuty, By 
* avplving to the moſt powertul and eticacious drugs 
« ptiyac could boaſt of, he recovered his health, but lutt 
« tis paihom, which the great cvacuati us he had uſed 
had eatircly carried off unknown to him. Ir in- 
“ gining that he was as much in love as cv, lie tound 
„ lualclt unexpectedly cold and indifierent, the fi.it - 
„ time he beheld again the lady of whom be had ben 40 
« paſhonately tand. The like accident bell une vi ny 
% molt iutimate tricnds, who recovering trom a long a. 
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SIR, 
| hs of your late ſermons I am informed, for I ne- 
ver read myſelf, that you have preſumed to ſpeak 
with ridicule and contempt of the noble order of Bucks. 


the Strand in your tattered night- and f. 
amd eee — 
al that ſo ſeldom ſees the fun as you 
I aſſure you, that next to a day at Broughton's, or 
damnation of a new play, the trueſt joy of our tra- 
is, to hunt an author. 


Your's 


4 
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Many things happen between the cup and the lip. 
HE following narrative is by an eaſtern tradition 
attributed to one Heli Ben Hamet, a moraliſt of 
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THE ADVENTURER, 7 

s with the manner in which the narrative is intro- 

> ary nl nes, © ay have no other foun- 
dation £ but the tradition founded, is 
ſufficient ks ws ets i => fo hey An. 
venturer of a remote age and nation ; and as only one 


number of his work is extant, I ſhall not ſcruple to in- 


it with my own. 
& thou aſk a torch to diſcover the brightneſs of the 
? doſt thou to argument for proofs of 
down to the carth on which 
thi one —— 
deſt ſplendor, abundance, and 
beauty; is not he who produced them mighty? Thou 
conſidereſt ; is not he who formed thy 
wiſe ? Thou enjoyeſt ; is not he who 
? Can _ CO 


? or can 
am > To Heli the preacher of r 
let thine ear be again attentive, thou "og doen. wg 
belled in ſecret, and whoſc wiſh has filently accuſed thy 
Maker. 

I roſe early in the morning to meditate, that I mi 
without pretumption hope to be heard. I left my habi- 
tation, and, turning from the beaten path, I wandered 
without re » Or ardi object 
that 1 paſicd, till the extreme heat of the fun, which 
now approached the meridian, compclled my attention, 
The wcarineſs which I had inſenſibly contracted by the 
length of my walk, became in a moment inſupportable z 
and lacking round for ſhelter, I ſuddenly perccived that 
I was not tar from the wood, in which Rhedi the hermit 
inveitigates the ſecrets of nature, and alcribes glory to 
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me with a perſon whoſe a rance was, if poſſible 

more venerable, nd a ure 2 8 
When they came near I roſe up, and laying my hand 

_ I bowed myſelf with reverence before 


e 


to his companion, before whom I again bowed myſelf to 
the ground. Having looked ftedtaftly in my countenance, 
he laid his hand upon my head, and blefled me: Heli, 
ſaid he, © thoſe who defire knowledge that they 

« teach virtuc, ſhall not be diſappointed : fit t 
« relate events which yet thou knoweſt but in part, and 
« and diſcloſe ſecrets of Providence from which thou 
s mayeſt derive inſtruction.” We fat down, and I 
liſtened as to the counſel of an angel, or the muiic 
of Paradiſe. 

+ Amana, the daughter df Sanbad, the ſhepherd, was 
drawing water at the wells of Adail, when a caravan 
which had paſſed the delart arrived, and the driver 
of the camels alight-d to give them drink: thoſe which 
came firſt to the wells, belonged to Nouraddin the mer- 
chant, who had brought fine linen and other merchan- 
diſe of great value frem Egypt. Amana, when the 
caravan drew ncar, had covered hericlt with her veil, 
which the ſervant of Nouraddin, to gratify a brutal cu. 
rioſity, attempted to withdraw. 

Amana, provoked by the indignity, and 
by the of others, ſtruck him with the of 
the ; and he was about to retaliate the violence, 
when Nouraddin, who was himielf with the caravan, 
called out to him to forbear, and immediately haſted to 
the well. The veil of Amana had fallen off in the 
ſtruggle, and Nouraddin was captivated with her beauty : 
the lovely coniuſion of offended modeſty that glowed 
her cheek, the diſdain that ſwelled her boſom, and 
reſentment that ſparkled in her eyes, cxpreſſed a con- 
ſciouineſs of her ſex, which warmed and animated her 
beauty: they were graces which Nouraddin had never 
feen, and produced a tumult in his breaſt which he had 
never felt; for Nouraddin, though he had now great 


Poſſeſſions, was yet a youth, 6 


aa 8 
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urney 
independence and wcalth, did not diſpoſe him to re- 
7 gr pn by he, theretore, demanded 
parents; his meſſage was received with 
itude and joy: and Nouraddin, after a ſhort time, 
CI > having firſt puniſhed the ſer- 
been inſulted at the well, with 


Eo i oe þ 
time of mourning for his father ſhould expire ; and 
gratification of a paſſion which he could not 
pended now its object 
was in his power. He anticipated the 
and ſuppoled that it would in- 


AT 


5 
: 
4 
5 


no but 
patient to 
At this time 
of Egypt. The 
impetuous as the torrents of Alared, and fatal as the 
ind of the deſart: to excite and to gratify, was 


whir 
the . 


is mind; but his wiſh was till 

is life was wretched. His ſeraglio was 
filled with beauty; but the power of beauty he had ex- 
hauſted : he became outrageous to revive deſire by a new 
odject, which he demanded of Nardic the eunuch, whom 
he had not only ſet over his wemen but his kingdom, 
with menaces and exccration. Nardic, theretore, cauſed 
a proclamation „ 


t 
a. 
r 
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the moſt beautiful virgin within two days, ſhould ſtand 
in the preſence of the caliph, and be deemed the third in 
his kingdom. 

Caled, the ſervant who had been beaten by Nourad- 
din, returned with him to Egypt: the ſullen ferocity of 
his temper was encreaſed by the defare of revenge, and 
the gloom of diſcontent was deepened by deſpair: but 
when he heard the proclumation of Nardic, joy kindled 
in his aſpect like lightning in the darkneſs of a ftorm ; 
the offence which he had committed againſt Amana, 
tnabled him to revenge the puniſhment which it n 
ced, He kacw that the was yet a virgin, and her 
marriage was near: he, theretore, haſted to the palace, 
and deinanded to be brought before Nardic, who in the 
midſt of magnificence and ſervility, the flattery of de- 
pendent ambition and the zeal ot unlimited obedience, 
was fitting pale and ſilent, his brow contracted with 
anxicty, and his breaſt throbbing with apprehenſion. 

When Calcd was brought into his preſence, he fell 
proftrate before him: “ By the ſmile of my lord,” faid 


<« {ct another be diſtinguiſhed from the flaves who- 


* mingle in obſcurity, and let his favour elevate ano- 
ther from the duſt ; but let my ſervice be accepted, 
& and let the defire of Oſmin be ſatisfied with beauty. 
« Amana will ſhortly be eſpouſed to Nouraddin ; but of 
« Amana the ſovereign of Egypt only is worthy. Haſte, 
« therefore, to demand her; the is now with him in the 
60 — to which I will conduct the meiſenger of thy 
40 > 5 


Nardic received this intelligence with t of 
Joy z a mandate was inſtantly written to N in; it 


was ſealed with the royal figuet, and delivered to Caled, 
who returned with a force tufficient to compel obedience. 

On this day the mourning of Nouraddin expired : he 
hal changed his apparel, and perfumed his perſon ; his 
features were brightened with the gladneſs of his heart; 
he had invited his friends to the feſtival of his marriage, 
and the cvening was ro accomplith his wiſhes : the even- 
ing alſo was expected by Amana, with a joy which ſhe 


«ld not labour to ſuppreſs; and the was hiding her bluſhes - 
al 
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THE ADVENTURER. 11 


zu the breaſt of Nouraddin, when Caled arrived with 
the mandate and the guard. 

The domeſtics were alarmed and terrified ; and Nou- 
raddin, being inſtantly acquainted with the event, ruſhed 
out of the apartment of Amana with ditorder and trepi- 
dation. When he ſaw Caled, he was moved with anger 
and diſdain ; but he was intimidated by the appearance 
of the guard. Caled immediately advanced, and with 
looks of inlol-nce and triumph, preſented the mandate. 
Nouraddin ſceing the royal hgnet, knecled to reccive it; 
and having gazed a moment at the ſuperſcription, preſſed 
it upon his torchead in an agony of ſuſpence and terror. 
The wretch who had betrayed him enjoyed the anguith 
which he ſuffered ; and percciving that he was fainting, 
aud had not fortitude to read the paper, acquainted him 
with the contents: at the name of Amana he ſtarted, as 
it he had felt the ting of a ſcorpion, and immediately 
tell to the ground. 

Caled procceded to execute his commiſſion without 
r:morſe ; he was nut to be moved by ſwooning, cxpoſ- 
tulation, entreaty, or tears 3 but having conducted A- 
mana to the ſcraglio, preſented her to Nardic, with ex- 
ultation and hope. Nardic, whoſe wiſh was flattered 
by her ature and her ſhape, liited up her veil with im- 
fe timidity, and f{ulicicude : but the moment he 

held her face, his doubts vere at an end: he profirated 
hin{lf before her, as a perſon on whoſe plcature his 
life would from that moment depend. She was con- 
ducted to the chamber of the women, and Caled was the 
{ame hour invetted with his new dignity ; an apartment 
was aſſigned him in the palace, and he was made captain 
ot the guard that kept the gates. 

Nouraddin, when he recovercd his ſenſibility, and 
tound that Amana had been conducted to the ſeraglio, 
was teized by turns with diltraction and ſtupidity z he 
paſſed the night in agitations, by which the powers of 
nature were exhauſted, and in the morning he locked 

hunſelf into the chamber of Aman, and threw him{clf 
on à ſofa, determined to admit no comlorter, and to re- 
ccive no ſuſtenancc. 
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« bonds. O! let not the terrors of thy trown be 

ec me! Shall the ſovereign of Egypt ſtoop to a reptile of 
ec the duſt ? Shall the judge of nations retain the worth- 
« leſs theft of treachcry and revenge? Or ſhall he, 
hom ten thouſand langviſh with deſire, rejoice in 
4 ſufferance of one alienated mind? mi 


nation, whilc he gazed upon 
and departed without reply. 


When he was alone, he remained a few moments in 
ſuipence ; but the paſſions which cloquence had 


liſtened to her voice, now ſuducnly threw her from him, 
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Nouraddin, who had been held motionleſs by aſtoniſh- 
ment and terror, now recovered his fort tude as in tht 
preſence of a friend; and was about to expreſs his gra- 
titude and joy, when the Gonius bound a taliſman on 
his left arm, and acquainted him with its power : « Ag 
« often as this bracelet,” 1aid he, „ ſhall be applied 
% to the region of thy heart, thou ſhalt be alternately 
% changed in appearance from Nouraddin to Oſmin, and 
« from Oſmin to Novraddin.” The Genius then ſud- 
denly diſappearcd, and Nouraddin, impatient to recover 
the poſſcſion f Amana, inſtantly applied the fta1 of the 
bracelet to his breaft, and the next moment tound hun- 
ſelf alone in an apartment of the icraglio. 

During this interval, the caliph, who was expedting 
the iſſue of his meſſage to Amana, became refticis 
and impaticnt : he quitted his apartment, and went inte 
the gardens, where be walked backwards and forwards 
with a violent but interrupted pace : and at length ttood 
ſtill, frowning and penſive, with his cyes fixed on the 
clear ſurface of a fountain in the middle of the walk. 
The agitation of his mind continued, and zt length 
broke out into this ſoliloquy: „ What is my tchcuy, 
« and what is my power ? 1 am wretichew, by the want 
© of that, which the caprice of women has beſtowed 
« upon my flave. I giatity revenge, but not dente; 1 
« can with-hold felicity trom bam, but 1 cannot pro- 
« cure it to myſlt. Why have I not power to aſhune 
„% the form in which I might entoy my wiſhes ? I will 
« ar leaſt enjoy them in thought. It 1 was Nousaddu, 
« I ſhould be claſped with tranſport to the boom vi 
« Amana.” He then feſigned hinnieli to the power dt 
imagination, and was again fileat ; but the moment h.s 
with was uttered, hc became ſubject to the genius wiv 
had juſt traniported Nouraddin to his palace. Tims 
wiſh, theretore, was inſtantly fulfilled; and his ev 
being ſtill ax. d the water, he perceived with fud. 
den wonder and delight, that his figure had been chan» - 
ed in a moment, and that the mirror reflected wit 
ther image. His fancy had been warmed with the id. 
caeſſes of Amana ; the tumult of his mind was mierest- 
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© ed by the prodigy; and the gratification of his appetite 


being the only object of his attention, he haſtened in- 
ſtantly to the palace, without reflecting that, as he 
would not be known, he would be refuſed admittance. 
At the door, to which he advanced with eagerneſs an- 
precipitation, he was ſtopped by a party of the guard 
that was now commanded by Caled : a tumult enſucd, 
and Caled being haitily called, believed that Nouraddin, 
in the phrenzy of deiperation, had fcaled the walls of 
the garden to recover Amana ; and rcjoicing in an op- 
portunity of revenge that exceeded his hope, — 
tabbed him with his poinard, but at the ſame time re- 
ccived that of the caliph in his heart. Thus fell at 
once the tyrant and the traitor; the tyrant by the 
hand which had been armed to ſupport him in oppreſ- 
fion, and the traitor by the tury of the appetite which 
lis perfidy had excited. 

In the mean time the man who was believed to be 
Cain, repoſed in ſecurity upon a ſoſa; and Amana, by 
the direction of her women, had prepared the meſſuage 
and the bowl. They were now diſpatched to the Ca- 
liph, and received by Nouraddin. He underſtood by 
the meſſuage that Amana was yet inviolate : in the joy 
of his hcart, therefore, he took the bowl, which having 
emptied, he returned by the eunuch, and commanded 
that Amana ſhould be brought into his preſence. 

In obelien:e to this comman', ſhe was conducted by 
her women to the door, but ſhe entered alone pale and 
tembiing ; and though her lips were forced into a imile, 
the characters which grict, drean and averſion, had 
written in her countenance, were not eftaced. Nourad- 
din, who beheld her diiorder, cxulted in the fidelity of 
her love, and ſpringing forward, threw his arms about 
her in an extaly of tenderneſs and joy; which was till 
heightened when he prccived, that in the character of 
Ounm thoſe embraces were luffered with reluctance, 
which in his own were returned with ardor: he there- 
ture, retreating backward a tew paces, applied the taliſ- 
man again to his breaſt, and having recovered his own 
dura, would have ruthed again into her arms, but the 
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command of Shomar, who ſuccceded his father, ſhe was 
it to death. 
Fr Such, ſaid the ion of Rhedi, „ was the 
« (md of Nouraddin + A of Oſman and Caled, 
« from whoſe deſtiny I have withdrawn the veil : let the 
« world confider it, and be wiſe. Be thou ſtill the 
s meſſenger of inſtruction, and let increaſe of knowledge 
« cloath thee with . 1 A 
While mine eye was fixed u the „ W 
had thus — me — and wa P-» „ his 
countenance became bright as the morning, and his robe 
| fl.ccy like a cloud; he roſe like a vapour from the 
ground, and the next momeut I ſaw him no more. 

I then turned towards Rhedi the hermit, chilled with 
reverence, and dumb with aſtoniſhment : but in the 
countenance of Rhedi was the calm cheerfulneſs of ſupe- 
rior virtue; and I perceived that the ſanctity of his li 
had acquainted hun with divine intelli « Hamet, 
laid he, “ the voice which thou haſt is the voice 
« of Zachis the genius; by whole power the wonders 
« which he has related were produced. It is the pro- 
« yince of Zachis to puniſh impatience and preſump- 
% tion, by fulfilling the deſires of thoſe who in 
« the order of nature. and preſume to direct the hand 
« of Providence. Relate what thou haſt heard, to pre- 
« ſerve others from his power. 

Now, therefore, let virtue ſuffer adverſity with pa- 
tience, and vice dread to incur the miſeries ſhe would 
inflict, tor by him who repines at the ſcale of Heaven, 
his own portion of good is diminiſhed ; and he who pre- 
ſumptuouſly aſſumes the ſword, will turn the point up- 
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In ſanientis dum ſapicntiz. 
Coaſultus, erro. 


| 


ion to be wrong, but charge the fault the un- 
— — io tons tne alla the of. 


gone century to century 
ſome have been adviſing others how to act, and ſome 
have been teaching the adviſers how to adviſe ; yet very 
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{ & way be followed or neglefied without any violation of 


8 


eſſential duties. 

It is, indeed, not fo to make us good as 
to make wiſe, that our friends employ the officiouincſs 
of counſel ; and among the rejeftors of advice, who 


* - 
and abandoned, as the pert and petulant, the vivacious 


and the giddy. 

As the great end of female education is to get a huſ- 
band, this Iikewiſe is the general fuljc&t of female ad- 
vice; and the dreadful denunc:ation againſt theſe volatile 
girls, who will not liſten pati to the lectures of 
wrinkled wiſdom, is, that they will die unmarried, or 
throw themiclves away upcn ſome worthleſs icllow, who 
will never be able to keep them a coach. 


out ſtrong deſires or quick reſentments, was always 2 
favourite of the elderly ladies, becauſe I never rebelled 
againſt ſeniority, nor could be charged with thinking 
myſelf wiſe before my time; but heard every opinion 
with ſubmiſſive ſilence, lcd myiclf ready to learn 
— —— to teach me, — — 
gratetul acknowledgements for precepts contradictory to 
each other, and it any controverly aroſe, was carctul 
to fide with her who preſided in the company. 

Of this compliance I very early found the advantage; 
for my aunt Matilda left me a very large addition to my 
tortune, for this realon chiefly, 4s ſhe hertelt declared, 
becauſe I was not above hearing good counſel, but would 
fit from morning till night to be inſtructed, while my ſiſ- 
ter Sukey, who was a year younger than myſelf, and 
was, therefore, in cr want of information, was ſo 
much conceited of own knowledge, that whenever 
the good lady in the ardour of benevolence reproved or 
inttructed her, ſhe would pout or titter, i her 
9 2 or 1 her with objections. 

no deſign to ſupplant my ſiſter by this complai- 
ſant attention; nor, When the — uence of my obſcqui- 
auſneſs came to be known, did ſo much envy as 
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deſpiſe me: I was, however, very well pleated with my U . 


6.05 ; and having received, from the concurrent opi- 
nion of all mankind, a notion, that to be rich was to be 
great and happy, 1 thought I had obtained my advan- 
tages at an caly rate, and reſolved to continue the tame 
pathve attention, fince I found mytelf io powertuliy re- 
commenced | oy it to kindne:s and ette-m. 

Tuc dcire of adviſing has a very extenſive prevalence ez 
and ſince advice cannot be given but to thoic that wail 
her it, 4 patlen t littencr is nec Harz to the ac con: moda 
tion of all thoſe who deſire to be confirmed in the OPULLOR 
en their own wiftlom : a patient liſtener, however, is 
not always to be had; the preſent age, whatever age is 
preſcut, 15 16 vitiated and diſordered, that young pe -ople 
are readlier to talk than to attend, and good coun. 
1s only thrown away upon thoſe who are ful! of their own 
p. rtections. 

I was, therefore, in this ſcarcity of good ien, a ge- 

ral favourne ; and icliom ſaw a day in which tae 
— matron did nat invite me to her haut, or take me 
out in her chanot, for the ſake et inſtructing mc. how to 
keep my character in this cenloriçus ages how to con- 
duci myſelf i in the time ot cuurtihip 5 how 10 mipulue 
tor a {ettlement, how to manage a hutband oi every 
character, regulate my family, and educatc my children. 

We are naturally creduluus in our own favour. Ha: - 
ing been fo often carelicd and applauded for my docility , 
I was willing to believe my1iclt really enlightened by in- 
nruction, and completely quat; ned 107 the taſk of lite. 
I did not doubt but I Was cuter ing the wor 14 with 
a mand turnifhed againtt all cxigencies, with expedients 
to extricate mylſelt from difficulty, and ſagacity to pro- 
vide againſt every danger; I was, therefore, in hatte to 
give lone ſpccunen of my prudence, and to ſhow that 
this luberality of inſtruction had not been idly lav iſſicd 
upon i nand incapable of improvement. 

My purpoſe, for why ſhould I deny it? was like that 
of other women, to obtain a huſband of rank and for- 
tune ſuperior to my own; and in this 1 had the concur- 


rence of all thoſe that had allumed the province of di- 
«cting 
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3 reting me. That the woman was undone who married 
| ® below hericll, was univerſally agreed : and though lome 
rentured to aflert, that the richer man ought invariably 
to be preferred, and that monry was a ſuſpcirnt com- 
niation for a defective anceſtry ; yet the majority do- 
clared warmly tor a gentleman, and were of opinion 
that upltarts ſhould not be encouraged. 
With regard to other qualifications I had an irrecon- 
cileable varicty of inftruttions. I was ſometimes told, 
that detormity was no detect in a man; and that he who 
vas not encouraged to intrigue by an opinion of has per- 
ton, was more likely to value the tenderneſs of his 
wite : but a grave widow directed me to chooſe a man 
who might imagine him lf agreeable to me, for that the 
d-tormed were always inſupportably vigilant, and apt to 
fink into ſullenneis, or burt into rage, it they ſound 
their wife's eye wandering tor a moment to a good face 
er a handſome thape. 
They were, however, all unanimous in warning me, 
! with repeated cautions, againſt all thoughts of union 
with a wit, as an animal for whom no arts of taming 
had yet been diſcovered : the woman wham he could 
ence get within his power, was conſidered as loft to all 
of dominion or quiet : tor he would detect artifice 
and defeat allurement; and it once he dilcover:d any 
failure of conduct, would believe his own cycs, in defi- 
m_ of tears, careſſes, and protettations. 
puriuance of theſc tage principles, 1 eccled to 
F form my ſchemes ; and wick i was 20 in the fiſt bloom 
of youth, was taken out of an aflemby by Mr. Fritk, 
I was atraid my checks glowed, and my eyes tparkkd ; 
for I obierved the looks of all my fupcrimcndants fixed 
anmzoutly upon me; and 1 was next day cantioned againtt 
hun from all hands, as a man of the mott dangerous and 
formidable kind, who had writ verles to one lady, and 
then toriaken her enly bccaule ſhe could rt read them, 
and had lanpooned another for no other tault than 
defaining his liter. 
Havuig been hitherto accuſtomed to obey, I ventured 
ty dims My, Friſky, who huppily did not think me 
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worth the labour of a lampoon. I was then addreſſed 3 . 


by Ar. Sturdy, and congratulated by all my friends on 
the manors of which I was ſhortly to be lady: but 
Sturdy's converlation was fo grots, that atter the third 
vilit I could endure him no longer; and incurred, by 
diimiſſing him, the cenſure of all my filends, who de- 
cled thut my nicety was greater than my prudence, and 
that they feared it would be my fate at latt to be wretched 
with a wit. 

By a wit, however 1 was never afterwards attacked, 
but lovers of every other clats, or pretended lovers, |} 
have often had; and, notwithfitanding the advice con- 
Rantiy given me, to have no regard in my choice to na 
own mclinations, I could not torbrar to diicard tome ten 
Vice, aid {ore tr radencts. I was once loudly centurcd 
for refuling an cd gentleman who Hered an enorm 
joimure, and died ot t!e phthylic a year atter ; and was 
to baited) with mceffant WPOrtunitics, that I ſhould hne 
given my land to Drone the ſtock-jobber, had nut the 
reduction of iut ereſt made hun atiatd of the expences of 
matrimony. 

Some, indeed, I was permitted to encourage; but 
miicarried of the main end, by treating them according 
to the rules of aut which had been preteribed me. Al- 
tilts, an ol mud, intuted into me o much haughtinets 
and relerve, tha: fone of my lovers withdrew themielves 
from my town, and returned no more z Others were 
driven away by the demands of fettloment wh ch the 
widow Trapland directed me to make; and 1 have 
learned, by 11. iy cxhahuente, that 10 alk advice is is 
Joi oppor.unity. 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant. 
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No. LXXV. TUESDAY, JULY 24. 
Quid virtus & quid ſapientia pollit. 


Utile propoſuit nobis ex mpl..r Ulytlem. Hot, 


To ſhew what pious wildom's pow 'r can do, 
The poet ſets Ul, [ſs in our view. 


F:axcis. 


HAVE frequently wondered at the common practice 

of our inſtructors of youth, in making their pupils 
far more intimately acguain: ed with the Thad than with 
the Oy my of Homer. This abfurd cutiom, which 
ſ-rms to ave from the fuppued lypert: rity of the tormer 
poem, has inclined me to male fome refledtions on the 
cxcell nec of the latter; a tatk 1 am the wore readily in- 


duced to undortaks, as to littk is performed in the diſ- 


{ertation prefixed by Broome to Pope's transen of this 
work, which on, may ven ure to prononace ts commute! 
detective, and dull. Those win rocoee all chem opira- 
ons in criticil'n trom cnit eum and avihioity, ant never 
dare 10 contult the decitions treten and the vous 
-; nature and m. mutt not accute me of hing at 

ted prradoxictl, it 1 endeavour to maimain that the 
0 Wifey excels the Thad m many relpects; and that tor 
{vgral renfons Yuung ſcholars u- Hute perute it curly an! 
attemuvcly. 

Inc nen al 0! this poem is more -<tenfively uſt 1 
tum tun of the Thad ; which, indecd, by di' playing 
the dire cf: +8 of found among rulcrs, may rectity the 
conduct Of proces, ant my be called the Manual of 
\Lonarchs : warreas the patience, the prudence, the w. 
den, the temperance and tortitude of Ulytics, 0 L 
wittern, tue ity of which is not confined within the 
campals A cots and painces, but detcends aud ditfales 
1 » pfAaucnce over Commun — and d. uly III I: the 

treit cvanpies ought to be placed before us in an 47e 
f ne 10 11: ut 16h, 0 put riot um be preterable to unpla- 
ahi, of an carr delue to return to one's country 
and tanuly be mts - manly and noble than an Cager duty 
to bc recent cd Gian enemy, then thuuld our cyes rather 
b. Uned un Cc, than Achilles. Un DROP IR | ininds, 
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too eaſily captivated with the fire and fury of a gallam 
gencral, are apt to prefer courage to conſtancy, and firm- 
nels to hamanity. We do not behold the deftrovers of 
peace and the murderers of mankind, with the deteita- 
tion duc to their crimes; becauie we have been mured 
almoſt from our infancy to liſten to the praiſes that have 
been wantonly laviſhed on them by the muſt exquiſite 
poetry : © The Mutes, to apply the words of an an- 
cient Lyric, © have concealed and decorated the bloody 
« ſword with wreaths of myvtle.” Let the Iliad be 
ever ranked at the head of human compoſitions tor its 
ſpirit and fublimity ; but let not the milder, and, per- 
haps, more intnuating and attractive beauties of the 
Odyſſey be defpiled and overlooked. In the one we ave 
placed amidſt the rage of ſtorms and tempeſts : 
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And when in autumn Jove his fury pours, 
And carth is oaden w'th incellant th wers; 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers 11fe, 
And opens all the flood gates of the (Kies. 
Porz. 


In the other, all is tranquil and ſedate and calmly 
delighitful: 
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Stern winter ſmiles on that auſpicious clime; 
The fields are florid with unfading prime: 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mold tue round hail, or ſhake the flcecy ſnow 
But trom the breezy deep, the Bleſt inha e 
The fragrant munaurs of the weſtern galc. 
Pore. 


Accordingly, 


I. 
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- Accordingly, to dillinguiſh the very diffcrent natures of 
£ 8 thele poems, it was anciently the practice of thute who 
blicly recited them, to repretent the Hiad, in alluficon 
to the bloodfked it detcribed, in a robe of ſcarlet ; and 
the Odyſity, on account of the voyages it relates, in an 
azure veſtment. 
Thr predominant paſſion of Ulyſſes being the love of 
his country, tor the fake of which he even reiu'es im- 
mortality, the port has taken every occahton to ditphiy it 
in the livelicſt and mot ſtriking colours. The hutt came 
we behold the hero, we find ham difteon. olately fitting on 
the ſolitary ſhore, ſighing to return to Ithaca, Nog 
o gj⁊ . Weeping inceſſantly, and ſtill caiting his eycs 
upon the ſca. 
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« While a goddeſe, ſays Miuerva at the very begin- 
ning of the poem, © by ber power and allurentents de- 
« tains him trom Ithaca, he as dying w.th dotre to tre 
« even ſo much as the fimokte ariſe trom his much-loved 
« ifland : tara flaant intrataque tempora!” While 
the luxurious Phœnicians were cujoying a delicious ban- 
quet, he attended not to their mirth and mute, tor the 
time approached when hc was to return to Ithaca: aud 
they had prepared a {hip tor him to ſet ſail in the very 
next morning ; and the thoughts of his approachug 
happincls having cogrotled all his toul, 


Be fate, ard ey'd the lan, and with'd the night—— 


AT, Ya? vVIKEXVE rergl as 


To repreſent his impatience more ſtrongly, the poet adds 
% moſt expreftive hui, tuited to the muplicity of an- 
cient times: The 1. tting of the tun,” lays he, “ was 
* as weleome and gratitul to Ulyſſes, as it is to 2 well- 
« labour ed plougliman, who carneitly waits for its de- 
« cline, that he may retun to his ſupper, Acę es 
* 872:;x:o9x,, while his weary knees are paimul to hi 
© as he walks along.“ 
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% Notwithitanding all the plcaſures and endearments 
« I received from Culypto, yet,” tays our hero, J 
« perpetually bedeuted with my tears the garments 
& which this immortal beauty gave to me." 
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We are pretented in every page with freſh inttruct ions of 
this love ot his country; and his whole behaviour cun- 
vinces us, 

Ns ele roxy v5 BA Tb e ToHhwe 


This gencrous lentiment rus like a golden vein through- 
ou! the while pocm. 

If this animat ing example were duly and deeply in- 
culcated, huw firong an in, preſſion would it necellarily 
make upon the vickuing minds of youth, when mclted 
and motliticd by the warmth of tuch exalted portry ! 

Nor is the Od) cx lels excellent and victul, in the a- 
miable pictures it attords of private affeët iors and do- 
mcttic tendtineſſes, 

a dall th c ari.ics 

Of farh r, fon, aud brother Mitrox. 

Win UlyTes deſcends into the iniernal regions, it is 
finely contr,ved that h- ſhould nact his aged mother 
Anticlea. After his firit forruw and turprize, he eagerly 
enqures into the cauſes of her death, and adds, “ Doth 
« my father y<t live ? docs my jou poticls my domimons, 
« or docs he groan under the tyramy of tome ulurper 
4 whs thinks I ſhall never return? Is my wite ttill con- 
«« ftant to my bed? or hath ſome noble Grecian married 
« her ?”*--- Theie queſtions are the very voice of nature 
and aſſection. Anticlca anſwers, that “ the herſelf died 
« with grief for the loſs of Ulyfles ; that Lacrtes lan- 
„ guiſhes away liſe in ſolitude and forrow tor him; and 
«« that Penelope ually and incontulably bewails his 
«« abſence, and ſighs for his return.“ 

When the hero, diſguiicd like a ftranger, has the firſt 
interview with his father, whom he finds diverting his 
cares with rural amuicments in his little garden, 4 in- 

terms 


— 
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Forms him that he has ſeen his ſon on his travels, but 


now deſpairs of beholding him a ain. Upon this the 
ſorrow of L-ertes is ine ible : Ulyſſcs can counter- 
feit no longer, but exclaims arde :tly, 


I, TI am he! O father riſc ! beh d 
Thy ſon ! 


And the diſcovery of himſelf to Telemachus, in the 
ſixteenth book, in a ſpeech of ſhort and broken exclaniue 
tions, is equally tei. der and pathetic. 

The duties of univerſal beacvolence, of charity, and 
of hoſpitality, that unknown and unpractiſed virtue, are 
perp<tually inculcated with more en ꝓhalis and elegance 
than in any ancient philoſoph-r, and I wiſh I could not 
add than in any modern. Ulyſſes meets with a friendly 
reception in all the various nations to which he is driven; 
who declare their inviolable obligations to protect and 
cheriſh the ſtranger and the wanderer. Above all, how 
amiable is the behaviour of Eumcus to his unknown 
maſter, who aſks for his charity. „It is not lawtul 
« for me, ſuys the Aws "1252555, „ I dare not del- 
* piſc any ſtranger or inctigent man, even if te were 
« much mcaner than thou appearctt to be; for the poor 
« and ſtrangers are ſent to us by Jupiter!“ «© Keep,” 
ſays Epictetus, „ continually in thy memory, what Eu- 
„ muu> ſpeaks in Homer to the di/guited Uliſes.” 1 
am ſennbde, that many ſuperficial French critics have 
endeavourcd to ridicule all that patſcs at the lodge of 
Eumeus, as coarſe and indelicate, and bcluw the dignity 
of epic poetry: but let them attend to the following ob- 
ſervation of the greateſt genius of their nation: 4 ſince 
„it is delighttul,” fays Fenclon, “ to fee in one of 
« Titian's un licapes the goats climbing up a hanging 
roc, or to hehe in one of Tenicrs pieces 2 coun- 
« try feat and ruttic dances; it is no wonder, that we 
arc pleaſed with ſuch natural deſcriptions as we find 
* mm the Olyticy. This ümplicity ot manners leems 
tyrocal the golden age. I am more plcated with ho- 
nett Eumeus, than with the polite heroes of Clelca or 
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Od is Þ t, are equally noble. Plato's with is 
eng bet r> arp 2 virtue perſonally ap- 
pearing to the ſons of men, in her moſt awful and moſt 
alluring charms. 

The remaining reaſons, why the Odyſſey is equal, if 
not ſuperior to the Iliad, and why it is a poem molt pe- 
culiarly proper for the peruſal of youth, are; becauſe 
the great variety of events and ſcenes it contains, in- 
tereſt and engage the attention more than the Iliad; be- 
cauſe charatters and images drawn trom familiar life, 
are more uſeful to the generality of rczders, and ave alſo 
more difficult to be drawn ; and becanic the conduct of 
this poem, conſidered as the moſt perſect of (popecs, is 
more artful and judicious than that of the other. The 
diſcuſſion of thele beauties will make the ſubj ect of tone 
— paper. | | | 
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Du me, Parens, celſique dominator poli, 
Quo: ung e placut ; nulla parendi mora ct ; 
Adlum impiger. Fac nol'e; comitabor gemens, 
Maluique patiur, quod bono li uit pati. 
SINAI CLEANTHE; 


Conduit me, thou of bein 's cauſe divine, 

Whec'er I'm dettin'd en thy great defiga ! 

Active, I follow on; for thould my wil! 

Realt, I' impious ; but mul follow Hill. | 
Hann1s 


OZ .ALDAB, caliph of Egypt, had dwelt 

for many years in the jilken paviiions of pleafure, 
ana had every _— anointed his head with the oil of 
gladreſs, when his only fon Aboram, for whom he had 
crowded his treaſuries with gold, extended his dominions 
with conqueſts, and ſecured them with impregnable for- 
tecilces, was fuddegly wounded, as he was — 
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an arrow from an unknown hand, and expired in the 


ld. 

Bozaldab, in the diſtraction of grief and deſpair, re- 
fuled to return to his palace, and retircd to the gloomieſt 
grotto in the neighbouring mountain: he there rolled 
humſelf on the duſt, tore away the hairs of his hoary 
beard, and daſhed the cup of conlolation that patience 
offered hum to the nd. He tuttered not his min- 
fircls to approach his preſence; but liſtened to the 
ſcreams of the melancholy birds of midnight, that flur 
through the ſolitary = and echoing chambers of the 
pyramids. « Can that God be bencvolent, he crud, 
« who thus wounds the foul, as from an ambuth, with 
« unexpected ſorrows, and cruſhes his creatures in a 
« moment with irremediable calamity ? Ye lying Imans, 
« prate to us no more of the juſtice and the kindnets ct 
« an all dircët ing and all-loving Providence ! He, whom 
« ye pretend reigns in heaven, is 10 far from 2882 
« the miſerable tons of men, that he perpetually delights 
« to blatt the ſweeteſt flowerets in the garden of Hope; 
« and, like a malignant giaut, to beat down the ſtrong- 
« oft towers of Happinels with the iron mace of his an- 
« ger. If this Being poſſeiled the goodneſs and the 
« power with which flattcring prieits have inveſted him, 
« he would doubtleſs be icimed, and enabled to baniſh 
« thoic evils which render the world a dungeon of dif. 
« tres, a valc of vanity and woe. - Iwill continue in it 
« no longer!“ 

At that moment he furiouſly raiſed his hand, which 
Deſpair had armed with a dagger, to ſtrike deep into };is 
boſom 3 when ſuddenly thick flaſhes of lightning thor 
through the cavern, and a being of more than human 
beauty aud magnitude, arrayed in azure robes, crowd 
with amaranth, and waving a branch of palm in hs 
riglit land, arreſted the arm of the trembling and afto- 
wiſhed caliph, and faid with a majeſtic tmile, „ tulluw 
„ mic to & top of this mountain. 

Look from hence, laid the awtul conductor; 1 
« am Caloc, the angel of peace ; look from hence inte 
« the valley.” 
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Bozaldab opened his eyes and beheld a barren, a ful. 
try, and ſolitary land, in the midit of which ſat a pale, 
meagre, and ghaſtly figure : it was a merchant j - 
riſhing with famine, and lamenting that he could Fra 
neither wild berrics, nor a fingle ſpring in this forlorn 
deſert ; and begging the protection of Heaven againſt the 
tigers that would now certainly deſtroy him, fince he 
had conſumed thelaſt fuel he had collected to make night- 
ly firesto affright them. He then caſt a caſket of jewels on 
the ſand, as trifles of no uſe; and crept, feeble and 
trembling, to an eminence, where he was accuftamed to 
ft every evening to watch the ſetting fun, and to give 
a tignal to any ſhip that might haply approach the 
« Tnhahitant of heaven,“ cried Bozaldab, , ſuffer 
not this wretch to periſh by the fury of wild beatts.” 
„Peace, ſaid the augel, „ and obſerve.” 

He looked again, and behold a veficl arrived at the 
deſolate iſle. hat words can paint the rapture of the 
ſtarving merchant, when the captain offered to rran{port 
him to his native country, if he would reward him with 
half the jewels in his a No ſooner had this pitilets 
commander received the ſtipulated ſum, than he held 
a contultation with his crew, and they agreed to feize 
the remaining jewels, and leave the unhappy cxile in 
the ſame helpleſs and Jamentable condition in which they 
diſcovered him. He wept and trembled, intreat-d and 
implored in vain. 

„Will heaven permit ſuch injuſtice to be —— 
exclaimc{l Bozaldab? 4. Look again, faid the angel, 
and behold the very ſhip in which, ſliort- ſighited as 
thou art, thou wiſhcedſt the merchant might embark, 
daſhed in pieces on a rock : doft thou not hear the 
cries of the ſinking failors ? Preſume not to direct 
the Governor of the univerſe in his diſpoſal of events. 
The man whom thou haſt pitied ſhall be taken from 
this dreary ſolitude, but not by the method thou 
wouldf preſcribe. His vice was avarice, by which 
% he became not only abominable, but wretched ; he 
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6 tancied ſome mighty charm in wealth, which, _ 
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« the wand of Abdicl, would gratify every wiſh and 
« obyiate every fear. This wealth he has now been 
« taught not only to deſpiſe but abhor: he caſt his 
« jewels upon the ſand, and confeſſed them to be ute- 
« Jeſs ; he offered part of them to the mariner, and per- 
« ceived them to be pernicions : he has now Karnt, that 
« they are rendered uſetul or vain, good or evil, only 
* by the ſrnation and temper of tix potteflor. Happy 
« js he whom diſtreſs has taught wildcan“ But tun 
« thine eyes to another and more interetting ſcene. 

The caliph inttamly beheld a magtüficent palace, 
adorned with the ſtatues of his auceſtors wrought in zat- 
per; the ivory doors of which, turning on hinges of the 
gold of Golconda, diſcovered a throne of diamonds, fur- 
rounded with the rajas of fifty nations, and with am- 
baſſadors of various habits, and different complexions ; 
on which tat Aboram, the mack-lamented fon of Bozal- 
dab, and by his fide a princeſs fairer than a Houri. 

% Gracions Alla !---it is my ſon, cried the Caliph--- 
« O, let me hold him to my heart! Ihou Canſt not 
« gratp an untubftantial viſon, rephed the Angel: 
& 1] am now ſhewing thee what would have been the def- 
« tiny of thy for, hal he continued longer on the 
© earth.” . And why,” returned Bozaldab. „ was 
he not permitted to continue ? Why was not I ſuſſer- 
« cd to be 4 wituels of fo much fchciry and power ?** 
« Cunfider the iequel,”* replied he that dack. in the 
fitth heaven. Boraldab looked carncfily, and faw the 
countenance of his fon, on which he had been uſed to 
behold the placid file of ſimplicity and the vivid bluſh- 
es of heilth, now diftor:ed with rage, and now fixed in 
the inſenſibility of drunkennefs : it was again animated 
with diigam, it became pale with apprehenſion, and 
peared to be withered by nitemperance 3 his hands were 
Rained with hood, and he trembled by turns with fury 
and terror: the palace fo lately ſhining with oriental 

changed fuddenly into the cell of a d 

where his fun lay fire:ched out on the cald | ns 
Bagged and bound, with his eyes put out. after 

perceived the favourite ſultaua, who belare was _ 
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cd by his fide, enter with a bowl of poiton, which the 
compelled Aboram to drink, and atterwarde narricd 
the ſucceſſor to his throne. 

„ Happy, faid Caloc, © is he whom Providence has 
% by the angel of death ſnatched from guilt ' trom vim 
« that power is with-held, which, if he had pofictt lt, 
« would have accumulated upon hunt{lt yet gut,, ne 
cc than it could bring upon athens. 

It is enough, cried Bozaldab ; „ I adore the ir. 
« ſcrutable ſchemes of Ommiſcience !----t rom whit 
4 dreadful evil has my fon been relcucd by a doath, 
„ which I raſhly bewailed as unfortunate 11d join 
„ ture; a death of innocence and peace, which has 
«« hlefied his memory upon carth, and tentwitted lis 
«« foul above the ſkies!" 

« Caſt away the dagger, replied the hear ls wee 

„ „% which thou waſt preparing to pm mio 
« thine own heart. Exchange complaint tor tagung, 
« and doubt for adoration. Can 4 mortal look down, 
« without giddineſs and ſtupetact ion, into the vast byte 
% of Eternal Wiſdom ? Can 2 mind that tes not whe 
6 nitely, perfectly comprehend any thing among on in- 
« finity of objects mutually relative ? Can ith channels, 
e which thou haft cut to recove the any mund atiors 
4% of the Nile, contain the water of the Occin * Re- 
„% member, that perfect happincis cannot be conterred 
< on à creature ; for pertect happinc is is an attribute as 
„ incommunicable as pertect pow er and tee 

The angel, while he wis lpcaxing thus, ttretched 
out his pimons to fly back to the Enya run; ond the 
futter vi his wings was like the ruthinig ot a cataract. 
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No. LXXVII. TUESDAY, JULY z.. 


— <Peccare docemes 


Fallax kiltort is monet, Hos, 


To tim th' attentive mind ſhe trics 
Wich tales of exemplary vice. 


To the Adventurer. 
SI R, 


SHALL make no apology for the trouble I am 
about to give you, fince 1 am ſure the motives that 
mduce me to give u, will have as much weight with 
you as with me: I ſhall therefore, without farther pre- 
face, relate to you the events of a life, which, however 
inſignificant and unentertaining. affords a leflon of the 
higheſt importance; a lflon, the value of which I have 
experienced, and may, therefore, recommend. 
I am the daughter of a gentleman of good family, 
who, as he was a younger brother, purchaled with t 
portion that was allotted him, a genieel poſt under 


' government. My mother died when 1 was but twelve 


years old ; and my father, who was exceffively ford of 
me, determined to be himiclt my preceptor, and to tune 
care that my natural genius, which his partiality made 
him think above the common rank, ſhoutd not want the 
improvements at a liberal education. 

He was a man of tenie, with a tokrable ſhave of lcarn- 
mg. In his youth he had been a tice-liver, and perhaps 
tor that reaſon took tome pains to become what is called 
a free-thinker. But whatever taſhionable frailtics he 
might formerly have allowed in hiniclt, he was now in 
advanced life, and had at leatt worldly witdom enough to 
know, that his daughtcr ſhould be ret; ained from thoſe 
liberties, whach he had looked upon as trifling errors in 
his own conduct. He, therefore, laboured with great 
application to inculcate in mc the love of order, the 
beauty of moral tectitude, and the happiucts aud ſct-ve- 
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ward of virtue; but at the ſame time protefſed it his 4-. 
ſign to free my mind from vulgar prejudices and fuper- 
itition, for fo he called Revealed 1 As I was 
urged to chuſe v rtue, and reject vice, from motives 
which had no neceſſary connexion with inmortalicy, 1 
was not led to conſider a future ſtate either with hope or 
fear: my tather indeed, when I urged him upon the ſub- 
ject, always intimated that the doctrine of immortaulity, 
whether true or faile, ought not at all to influence ny 
conduct or interrupt my peace; becaulc the virtur which 
ſecured happineſs in the preſent ſtate, would allo tecute 
it in a future: a future ſtate, theretore, LI wholly difre- 
garded, and, to confeſs a truth, ditbelicve!: for 1 
thought I could plainly diicover that it was diſbelicved 
by my father, though he had not thought fit explicitly 
to declare his ſentiments. As I had no very tu bulent 
paſſions, a ductile and good diſpoſition, and the higheſt 
reverence for his undcerftauding, as well as the tendereſt 
aſfection for him, he found it an eaſy tzik to make me 
adopt every ſentiment and opinion which he propoſed to 
me as his own; eſpecially, as he took care to 1 
luis principles by the authority and arguments of the beſt 
vriters againſt chriſtianity. At the age of twenty I was 
called upon to make uſe of all the philoiupiy I had been 
taught, by his death; which not only deprived me of a 
parent I moſt ardently loved, but with him all the rate 
and affluence to which I had been accultumed., Its in- 
come was only for life, and he had rather led beyond 
than within it; conſequently, thete was noting leit 
for me but the pride and helplfine!s ot gente.l lite, a 
taſte for every thing elegant, and a delicacy and 1entil- 
lity that has doubled all my tufferings. In this dittre 8 
a brother of my mother's, who was grown rich in ade, 
received me into his bout, and declared lie wouid tae 
the fame care of me as if I had been his own child. 
When the firſt traniports of my grict were abated, 1 
found myiclf in an caly utuation, an! trom the natural 
cheerfulneis of my temper, I was begirmng once more 
to taſte of happinels. My uncle, Who was a man of 
narrow underitauding and illiberal education, was & lit- 
on 
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tie diſguſteq with me for employing ſo much of my time 
in reading; but ſtill more ſo, when, happening to ex- 
amine my books, he found by the titles that ſome of them 
were what he called blaſphemy, and tended as he ima- 
gined, to make me an atheiſt. I endeavoured to explain 
my principles, which I thought bencath the dignity of 
virtue to diſguiſe or diſavow; but as I never could 
make him conceive any difference between a deift and 
an atheiſt, my arguments only terved to confirm him in 
the opimon that 1 was a wicked wretch, who, in his 
ovn phraſe, believed neither God nor devil. As he was 
really a good man, and heartily zcalous for the eftabliſh- 
ed taith, though more from habit and prejudice than rea- 
ſun, my errors gave him great affliction : I perceived it 
with the utmoſt concern; I perceived too, that he look- 
ed upon me with a degree of abhorrence mixed with pity, 
and that I was wholly indebted to his good-nature tor 
that protein which I had flattered myieif I ſhould owe 
to his love. I comforted myiclf, however, with my 
own integrity, aud cven felt a conſcious pride in ſuffer- 
ing this perſecution from ignorance and tolly, only be- 
cauſe I was ſuperior to vulgar errurs and popular ſuper- 
nition; and that chriſtianity deſerved theſe appellat ions, 
I was not more convinced by my father's arguments 
than my uncle's conduct, who, as his zeal was not ac- 
cording to knowledge, was by no means qualified to 

« adurn thc doctrine which he profeſſed to belicve.”” 
had lived a fe months under the painful ſenſibility 
of receiving continual benefits trom a perion whote eſteem 
and atic&zon I had loſt, when my uncle one day came 
into my chamber, and after preparing me for ſome un- 
expe&tcd good fortune, told me, he had juſt had a pro- 
polal of marriage for me from a man to whom I could 
not pothbly have any objettion. He then named a 
merchant, with whom I had often been in company at 
his table. As the man was neither old nor ugly, had a 
large fortune and a fair character, my uncle thought him- 
ſelt tufficiently authoriſed to pronounce as he did, that 
I could not poſſibly have jeftion to him. An ob- 
jection, however, 1 had, which I told my uncle was to 
Nie 
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me inſuperable; it was, that the perion whom he pro- 
poſed to me as the compamion, the guide and ducctor of 
my whole life, to whom I was to vow nut only obedience 
but love, had nothing in hun that could ever crgage my 
affeQtion : his underſtanding was low, his {mniments 
ancan and indclicate, and his manner unpolite and un— 
vlc aſing. « What ſtuff is all this,” uneropted 
my uncle, „ ſentiments indelicate ! unpolite! his un- 
«« derftanding, foriooth, not equal to your own! Ah, 
& child, if you had leis romance, conceit and atis- 
& vince, and more true diſcretion and prodence, it 
« would do you more good than all the tine becks you 
% have contcunded your poor head with, and what is 
« worſe, Pn ruined your poor foul. I own it 
4 went 2 little againſt my conſcience to accept my ho- 
« neſt tricud's kind offer, and give him fich a pagan 
« tor a wife ?--- As to your flighty objections, tlicy are 
« ſuch nonſenſe, that I wonder you can ſuppoſc me tool 
« enough to be deccived by them. No, child; witc as 
ec you are, you cannot impolc upon a man who has lived 
e as many years in the world as I have. TI tee vor 
<«« motive; you have ſome infidel libertine rake in your 
4 eye, with whom you would go hcadlong to pridition, 
«« But I ſhall take care to have your icul to antiwer tor 
4% as well as your perſon. Either I ſhall ditpote ot vou 
«« to an man that may convert youu, or vou fe 
« diſpoſe of yourſelt how you pleaſe for we ; tor I d- 
„ claim all tarther core or trouble about you ; 10 I leave 
« you to conſider, whether or no the Kuninets 1 lee 
« ſhewn you, eutiths me to forme little fierce Ger 


« you, and whether you chuie to ſeek protection whore 


& you can ſind it, or accept of the happy lot providence 
% has cut out for you. 

He left me at the cloſe of this fine Laranguc, ad 1 
ſeriouſly fet myſclf to contider as he bade me, which: of 
the two ſtates he had ſet beiore me 1 ought to chu»; to 
ſubmit to a legal fort of proftitutioa, with the addi: ia 
weight of pcijury on my contcience, or to expole N I 
to ail the diſtreſs of friendiv(s poverty, aud mprotetted 


youth. Alter {ome hours of dclibct tion, I determined 
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on the latter, and that more from principle than inclina- 
tion; tor though my delicacy would have fultered ex- 
tremely in accepting a huſband, at lealt indiffcrent to 
me j yet as my heart was perfectly dilengaged, and 
temper naturally eaſy, I thought I could have been Ils 
unhappy in following my uncle's advice, than I might 
probably be by rejecting it: but then I mult have ſub- 
mittcd to an action I cuuld not think juſtifiable, in order 
to avoid mere external diſtrefles. This would not have 
been philotophical, I had zlways been taught, that 
virtue was of itielf ſuſficient to happincis; and that 
thoſe things which are generally eitcemed evils, could 
have no power to diſturb the ſelicity of a mind governed 
by the eternal rule of right, and truly enamourcd of the 
charms cf moral beauty. I retolved, theretore, to run 
all riſques, rather than depart from this glorious princi- 
ple; I telt mytelf railed by the trial, and exulted in the 
opportunity of ſhewing my contempt oi the ſmiles or 
frowns oi tortunc, and of proving the power of virtue 
to {attain the foul under all accidental circumſtances of 
Gitreis. 

I communicate my reſolution to my uncle, affuring 
him at the fame time of my everlaſting gratitude and 
reſyect, and that nothing mould have induced me to of- 
fend or diſobey him, but his requiring me to do what 
my reaum and conſcience diſapproved ; that ſuppoſing 
the advantages of riches to br really as great as he he- 
Leved, yet till thoſe of virtue were greater, and I could 
not relulve to purchaſe the one by a viclation of the 
other ; that a talſc vow was certainly crim:nal ; and that 
it would he doing an act of the higheſt injuſtice, to en- 
ter into to ſolemn an engagement without the power of 
tulfilling it; that my affections did not depend on my 
own will; and that no man ſhould poticis my pcriong 
who could not obtain the firſt place in my heart, 

I was ſurpriſed that my uncl-'s impaticnce had permit- 
ted me to go on thus far; but looking in his face, I per- 
ceived that pa ion had kept him fiient. At length the 
zathermg ſtorm bu:ft over my head in a torrent of re- 
proaches. My Icaiuns were condenmed as romantic ab- 

Vol. III. 2 durdit.cs, 
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* 
furdities, which I could not my ſelf believe; I uns ac- 
culed ot deſigning to deceive, and to throw myliclf away 
on ſome worthiels fellow, whole principles were as bad 
as my own. It was in vain for me to aſſert that 1 had 
no ſuch deſign, nor any inclination to marry at all; my 
uncle could ſooner have believed the groſſeſt contradic- 
tion, than that a young woman could fo ſtrenudufly re- 
fui- one man without being prepoſlefied in favour of ano- 
ther, As I thought my.c!t injured by his accutations 
and tyranny, I gave over the attempt to mitigate his an- 
ger. He appcaicd to Haven for the juſtice of his re- 
ſentment, and againit my mgratitude and rchellion ; 
and then giving mc a note of fifty pounds, which he faid 
would Keep me from immediate indigence, he hade me 
leave his houſe, and fee his face no more. I bowed in 
ſign of obedience 3 and collecting all my dignity and 
reiolution, I aroſe, thanked him for lus pat benefits, 
and with a low curt' iy left the room. 

In leis than an hour I departed with my little ward- 
robe to the houſe of à perſon who had formerly heen my 
father's frvant, and wao now kept a ſhop and let lod<- 
ings. From thence I vent the next day to viſit my fa- 
ther's nephew, who was m potitiion of the tamily citate, 
and had lately married a indy of great fortune. He was a 
young gentleman of goo! parts, his principles the tame as 
my tagher's, thong his practice had not been quite agree- 
able to the rick rules 08 morality: hower er, ictting aide 
a few of thoſe vices which are looked upon as gentecl ac- 
complithments in young ftulows of tortune, I thought 
him a good fert of man; and as we had always 
ved in great kindnets, I doubted not I ſhould find hun 
my friend, and met with approbnt ion and encourage- 
ment at Icaſt, it not aſliſtance from him. I told him my 
tiory, and the reaſons that had determined inc to the re- 


tutul that kad incurted my vncics difpleatune, But how ]. | 


was TI diſtppointied, when, inſtead of the applauſe I ex- 
peci.a tor my herowe virtue and unmerited periccu- 
tons, 1 perecived a tmile of contempt on his face, 
warn he interrupted we in the follos. ing manner: 


* gud what, i the crits name, my dear couſm, 
could 
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could make a woman of your ſenſe, behave ſo like a4 
idiot: what ! forfcit all your hopes from your uncle, 
refuſe an excellent match, and reduce yourclt to beg- 
gary, becauſe truly you were not in love? Surely, 
one might have expected better from you even at fattecn. 
Who 1s it pray that marrics the perion of thew 
choice ? For my own part, who have rather a better 
title to pleaſe myſelf with a good fifteen hundred 
a-year, chan you who have not 4 ihilling, I found it 
would not do, and that there was ſomething more tw 
be fought after in a wife than a pretty face or à gen- 
us? Do you think I cared three tarthings for the wo- 
man I married ? No, tavh. Eut her thurty thoutand 
pounds were worth having; with that I can purchate 
a icragho of beautics, and indulge my tate in eve- 
ry Kind of picaſure. And pray what is at to me, 
wacthcr my wile has beauty, or wit, or (legancc, 
wuen her moncy will ſupply we with all that in 
other's? You, coutia, had an opportunity of being 
as happy as J am: the men, believe me, would not 
like you a bit the worie tur bing married; oa the 
contrary, you would find, that ivr one who took 


notice of you as a gl woman, twenty would be 


your aumircrs and humble fervants when there was 
no danger ot being taken in. Ihus you might have 
gratincd all your patlions, made an cleg;ant figur in 
lite, and have cholen out tome gentle twain as ro- 
mantic and poctical as you pleaicd ior your cecifber. 
The good John Trot huſband would have been cably 
managed, and Here my indiguation could 
be retamed nv longer, and 1 was leaving the room in 
dudam, wien he caught wr by the hand——* Nays 
prithee, my dear couun, none oi thele vaclkent ants, 
thought you and I had knuwa one another better. 
Let the poor fouls, whe arc taught by the pricits 
and their nuriles to be afra of hell ſuc, and 
to think they ſhall go to the devil for following 
nature and making hfe agrecable, be as outra- 
geoutly virtuous as they picaſe : you have too much 
ne to bc frigtted at bugbcars; vou know that the 
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« term of your exiſtence is but ſhort ;z and it is highly 
«« reatonable to make it as pleaſant as poſſible.” 1 was 
too angry to attempt contuting his arguments; but 
burſting t1om his hold, told him I would take care not 
to give him a ſecond opportunity of inſulting my diftre1s, 
and affronting my underſtanding; and fo left his buue 
2. a relulutzon never to cuter it again. 


— 
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Propter vitam vivendi perdere cauſas. 


ler. 


Nor quit for liſe, what gi es to life its worth, 


WENT home mortified and diſappointed. My ſpi- 
rits funk into dejection, winch took from me tor 
many days all mclination to ſtir out of my ledgiug, or 
to ſce a human acc. At length I refolved to try, whe- 
ther indigence and friendſhip were really mcompatible, 
and whether I ſhould meet with the ſame treatment from 
a female friend, whoſe affe gion had been the principal 
pleaſure of my youth. Surely, thought I, the gentle 
Amanda, whole heart ſeems capable of every tener aud 
rous ſentiment, will do juſtice to the innocenc ant 
integrity of her unfortunate friend ; her tenderncts wall 
encourage my virtue and animate my fortitude, ha 
ilcs and endearments will compentate all my hard- 
ſhips. Amanda was a ſingle woman of a moudurate in- 
dependent fortunc, which I heard Git was going to be- 
ſtow on a young officer, who had little or nothing be- 
ſides his commiſſion. I had no doubt of her approba- 
tion of my retuſing a mercenary match, fince the herſelf 
had choien from motives ſo oppoſite to thoſe which me 
called prudent. She had ben in the country fome 
months, ſo that my misfortunes had not roached her car 
till I mytelf related them to her. She heard me with 
cat attention, and :in{wered mc with politenefs cnough, 
with a coldac!s that chilled my very heart. You 

as 
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* are ſenſible, my dear Fidelia,“ faid ſhe, „“ that T 


« never iet my underſtanding in competition with yours, 
« | know my own inferiority ; and though many of 
« your notions and opinions appeared to me very ſtrange 
« and particular, I never aitempted to ditpute them 
« with you. To be ſure you know beſt; but it ſeems 
« to me a very odd conduct for one in your fituation to 


1 vive offence to ſo good an uncle; firtt by maintaining 


« doctrines which may be very truc tor ought I Knows 
« but which are very contrary to the received opinions 
« we arc brought up in, and therefore are apt to thoc . 
« 4 conmon ungcrttanding ; and tecondly, to renounc 
« his protection, and throw yourſeit into the wid 

« world, rather than marry the man he cho. tor you 

« to whom, after ail, I do not find you had any ral 
« Ohjection, nor any antipathy for lus perion.” —— 
Antipathy, my dear! ſaid I; are there not many u- 
grecs between loving and handuring a man pretertiiy t » 
all others, and bchokdlin;; him with abhorrence ant aver- 
ftiom ? The ft is, in my opinion, the duty vi a wiic, a 
duty voluntartly taken upon heritty, and engage in un- 
der the molt fol-ma contract. As to the d:fficultics 
that may attend my fracudlcis, unprovided tate, ſi ce 
they are the conicquences of a virtuous action, they 
cannot really be evils, nor can they difturb chat happi- 
nels which is the gift of virtue.“ 1 am licartily glad.“ 
aniwered ſhe, „ that you have found the art of making 
« yuurtclt happy by the force of imagination; I with 
« your enthutaim may continue ; and that you may 
eit ill be further convinced, by your own cxperience, ot 
« the folly ot mankind, in {uppoliag poverty and 
& diſgrace to be evils.” 

I was cut to the foul by the unkind manner which 
accompanied this farcaim, aud was gang to remonſtrate 
againſt her untricndly treatment, when her lover came 
in with another gentleman, who in tpuc oi my tull 
heart, engaged my attention, an {or a while made me 
dozget the ſtings of unkindacts, The beauty and 
gracefulneſs of his per llon caught my eye, and the polite- 
acts of his addreſe and the elegance of tis coinplinnts 
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ſoon preindiced me in favour of his underſtanding. Fe 

was introduced by the Captain to Amanda as his moſt 

intimate friend, and feemed defirous to give credit to 

his friend's judgment by making himſelf as agreeable as 
ble. He ſucceeded fo well, that Amanda was whol. 
y engroſſed by the pleaſure of his converlation, and the 
care of entertaining her lover and her new gueſt ; her 
face briglitened, and her good humour returned. When 
I aroſe to leave her, ſhe prefſed me to carneſtly to ſtay 
dinner, that I could not, without diſcovering how much 
I reſented her behaviour, refuſe. This, however, I 
ſhould probably have done, as I was naturally diſpoſed 
to ſhew every ſentiment of my heart, had not a ſecret 
wiſh aroſe there to know a little more of this agrecable 
ſtranger. This inclined me to think it prudent to con- 
ceal my reſentment, and to accept the civilities of 
Amanda. The converſation grew more and more plral- 
ing; I took my ſhare in it, and had more than ny ſhare 
of the charming ſtranger's notice and attention. As we 
all grew more and more unreſerved, Amanda dropt hints 
in the courſe of the converſation relating to my ſtory, 
my tentiments, and unhappy ntuat ion. Sir George Frec- 
Jove, for that was the young gentleman's name, liſtened 
greedily to all that was ſaid of me, and feemed to eye me 
with an carneſt curiofity as well as admiration. We 
did not part till it was late, and Sir George iuſiſted on 
attending me to my lodgings ; I ſtrongly rctuled it, not 
without a ſenſation which more properly belonged to the 
female than the philoſopher, od | 

myſelf as ariſing trom diſhoncit pride. I could not with- 
out pain ſuffer the polite Sir George, upon fo thort an 
acquaintance, to dilcover the meurmeſs of my abode, 
To avoid this, I ſent for a chair; but was contutcd to 
find, that Sir George and his fervants prepared to attend 


he himiclf walked before, and his ſervants followed it. 
I was covered with bluſhes, when after all this parade, 
he handed me in at the little ſhop door, and took 
leave with as protound reſpect as it he had guarded me 


which I condemned in 


it on foot by way of d ; it was in vam to diſpute; | 


into a palace, A. thoutaud different thoughts kept me | 
| rom 
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from cloſing my eyes that night. The behaviour of 
Amanda wounded me to the foul : I found I mutt look 
on her as no more than 2 commaun acquaintance z and 
that the world did not contain one periva whom I could 
call my friend. My heart tcl: defolate and forlorn; I 
knew not wht courſe to take for my future tubliltence ; 
the pain which my pride had juſt given me, convinced 
me 4 was far trom having conquered the paſſions of 
humanity, and that I ſhould feel too tenitbly all the mor- 
tiſicatioms which attend on poverty. I determined, 
however, to ſubuue this pride, and called to my affil- 
tance the exampics of ancient ſages and philotophers, 
who de{piſ.d riches and honours, and felt no inconveni- 
enccs from the malice of fortune. I had almott reafon- 
ed myhit into a contempt for the world, and tanc«d 
my zelt [ſuperior to its {miles or frowns ; when the i lea of 
dir George Freclove ruthed upon my mind, and deſtroy- 
td at once the whole force of my reaſoning. I tound 
that however I might ditregard the reſt of the world, I 
could nut be indifferent to his opinion; and the thought 
of being deipited by him was infupportable. I recole 
lected that my condition was extremely different from 
that of an old philoſopher, whoſe rags perhaps were the 
means of gratitying luis pride, by attracting the notice 
und retpect of mankind: At leaſt, the pihilofopher's 
ſchemes and wiſhes were very different from thoſe which 
at that time were taking policthon of my heart. The 

ks and behaviour of Sir George left me no doubt thut 
I had mate as de p an impreihion in his fayour, as us 
lad done in mince. I could not hear to lo e the gruund 
IT nad game, and to throw mylclt into a ſtate belo his 
notice, I tcorned the thoughts of impoſing on him with 
regard to my circum ances, in cate he ſhould really 
Ice had ravourable intentions for me; yet to diſgrace 
myſelf for ever in his cye, by ſubmitting to fervin Ade, cr 
any low way of ſupporting myſclf, was what I could 
not bring mviclt to reſolve on. 

In the m:4tt of theſe refſe tions I was ſurpriſed the 
next moramg by a vilit trom Sir George. He made 
reipectiul apologies for the luberiy he took ; told me he 
had 
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had learned from my friend, that the unkindneſs and ty- 


ranny of an uncle had caft me into uncaſy circumſtances ; 
and that he could not know, that ſo much beauty and 
merit were ſo unworthily treated by fortune, without 
earncitly withing to be the inſtrument of doing me more 
juſtice, He entreated me to add dignity and value to 
his life, by making it conducive to the happineſs of 
mine ; and was going on with the moſt fervent offers ot 
ſervice, when 1 interrupted him by faying, that there 
was nothing in his power that I could with honour ac- 
cept, by which my life could be made happier, but thay 
relipeR which was duc to me as a woman and a gent!c- 
woman, and which ought to have prevented fuch offers 
ot {ervice from a ſtranger, as could only be juſtificd by 
a long expcricnced friendſhip ; that I was not in a fitua- 
tion to receive viſits, and muſt decline his acquaintance, 


have given me pleaſure, 
He now had recourſe to all the arts of his ſex, imput- 
ing his too great freedom to the force of his pathon, 
oteſting the moſt inviolable reſpect, and imploring on 
is knees, and even with tears, that I would not puniſh 
him ſo ſcverely as to deny him the liberty of ſceing me, 
and making himſelt more and more worthy of my cttcem. 
My weak deart was but too much touched by his aiti- 
fices, and I had only juſt fortitude enough to perievere 
in refuſing his vilits, and to inſiſt on his leaving me, 
waich at lait he did; but it was after ſuch a profuſion 
ut tenderneſs, prayers, and protcftations, that it was 
ſome tune bctore 1 could recal my reaton enough to re- 
f-& on the whole of his behaviour, and on my own 
ſituation, which compared, left me but little doubt of 

his diikonourable views. 
I determined never more to admit him to my preſence, 
and accordingly gave orders to be denied if he came 
again. My reaſon applauded, but my heart reproached 
me, and hcavily repined at the rigid determination of 
prudence. I knew that I acted rightly, and I expected 
that that conſciouſneſs would make me happy, but 1 
 tound it otherwiſe z I was wretchcd beyond what I had 
| ever 


which nevertheleſs in a happicr part of my lite would | 
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ever felt or formed any idea of; 1 ditcoyored that my 
heart was entangled in a paſſion which mult tor evcr be 
combed, or inculged at che expence of virtue. I now 
conſidered riches as truly detiable, ftince they would 
have placed me above ditgracetul attempts, and given 
me reatonab!e hopes of becoming the wite ot Sr George 
Freelove, I wis diſcontented and uniappy, but tur- 
priſed and diſappointel ro find myſelt fo, hace hitherto 
I hal no one criminal action to reproach myiclt with 
on the contrary, my dithcultics were all ow.ng to my 
rezard for virtu. 

I rclolved, however, to try 11 farther the power of 
virtur to conler happinels, to go on in my ohe diene to 
her laws, and patiently wait the good effects of it. 
But I had ftronger difficulties to go through than any I 
ha {yer experienced. Sir George was too nuch practiſ- 
ed in the arts of ſeduct.on, to be ditcouraged by a fit 
repulle : every day produce cither tome new attempt to 
ke mr, or a letter tull ot the moſt pathonate proteſta- 
tions and entreaties for pardon and tavour, It was in 
rain I gave orders that no more letters ſhould be taken 
in trom him; he had fo many different contrivances to 
convey them, and dircded them in hand, o unlikc, 
that I was (urpriced into reading them contrary to my 
real intentions. Frery time I ttirred out he was tare to 
bein my wax, and tocmplyy the mok artful tongue thut 
ever en nared the heart ot won. an, in blinding my rea- 
ion and awakening my patſuns. 

My virtue, however, did not yet give way, but my 
peace of mind was utterly deſtroyed, Whencver 1 was 
with him, I ſurmmened all my torturule, and conttantly 
repeated my commands that he ſhould avoid me. its 
dilobedience called for my reteniment, and, in ſpite of 
my melting heart, 1 armed my ces with anger, and 
treated him with as much ditlamn as I theugut his un- 
worthy deſigns deſerved. ut the moment ke lett me, 
all my retolution forſfook mr. 1 repincd at my fate: 1 

ven murmured againit the Sovereign Ruler of all thing vs 
elor making me tul4j.ct to putiions 1 could nut tub: e, 
Jet mult not indulye ; 1 curmparcd wy own firuaticn 
VAL 
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with that of my liberiine couſin, whoſe pernicious ar- 
guments I had hcard with horror and deteftation, who 
gave the reins to every deſire, whole houſe was the ſcat 
of plenty, mirth, and delight, whoſe face was ever 
covered with {miles, and whoſe heart ſcemed free from 
ſorrow and care. Is not this man, ſaid I, happier than 
Jam? and if fo, where is the worth of virtuc ? Have 
I not facrificed to her my fortune and my friends? Do I 
not daily ſacrifice to her darling inclination ? Vet 
what is the compenſation offers me? What are my 
proſpects in this world but poverty, mortification, dii- 
appointment and grief? Every wiſh of my heart denicd, 
every paſhon of humanity combated and hurt, though 
never conquered ! Are theſe the bleſſings with which 
Heaven dittinguiſhes its favourites? Can the King of 
heaven want power or will to diſtin;;uiſh them? Or does 
he leave his wretched crcatures to the ſport of chance, 
the prey of wick<dneis and malice ? Surely, no. Yet is 
not the condition of the virtuous often more milcrabie 
than that of the vicious ? I myiclt have expericnced that 
it is. I am very unhappy, and ſee no likclikood of my 
being otherwile in thus world ——and all bcyond the 
— is cternal darknels, Yet why do 1 ſay, that I 
ve no proſpect of happi:cls ? does not the moſt engag- 
ing of men offer me all the joys that love and fortune 
can beſtow ? Will not he protect me from every mult 
of the proud world that fſcoits at indigence ? Will not 
his liberal hand pour forth the means ot every pleature, 
even of that higheſt and trueſt of all pleaſures, the power 
of relieving the ſuſterings of my tellow- creatures, of 
changing the tears of diitreſs into tcars of joy and grati- 
tudc, oi communicating my own happine!s io all around 
me ? Is not this a ſtate 1ar — to that in which 
virtue has placed me? But what is virtue Is not nap- 
pincls the Jaudable purtuzt of reaton ? I» it not then lau- 
dable ta puriue it by the moſt probable means? Have 1 
not been accuſing Prov:;dcuce of unkindneis, whillt 1 
mylelf only am in fault tor rejecting its offered favours ? 
Surely, I have miſtaken the path of virtue: it mult be 
that which Icads to haypinets, The path which I aw 
Wy 
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In, is full of thorns and briar;, and terminates in impe- 
netrable darkneſs ; but I fee another that is ftrewed 
with flowers, and bright with the {unſhine of profperity x 
this, ſurely, is the path of virtuc, and the road to 
pineſs. Hither then let me turn my weary ſteps, nor let 
vain and idle prejudices fright me trom felicity. It is 
ſur-ly impoſſible that 1 ſhould offend God, by yielding 
to a temptation which he has given me no motive to re- 
fit. He has allotted me a ſhort and precarious exiſtence, 
and has placed before me good and evil.--- What is good 
but pleature ? What is evil but pain? Reaſon and na- 
ture direct me to chuſe the firſt, and avoid the laſt. 1 
fought for happincts in what is called virtue, but 1 
found it not: thall I not try the other experiment, ſince 
T think I can hardly be more unhappy by following 
inclination, than I am by denying it ? 

Thus had my frail thoughts wandcred into a wilder- 
neſs of error, and thus had I almoſt reaſoned myſelf out 
of every principle of morality, by puriuing through all 
their conie qu nces the doctrines wluch had been taught 
me as rules of lite and preſcriptions for felicity, the 
taliſmans of truth, by whch I ſhould be fecured in the 
ſtorms of adyertity, and liſten without danger io the Sy- 
rens of temptation 3 when in the fatal hour of my pre- 
tumption, fitting alone in my chamber, collecting argu- 
ments on the fide of paſhon, almoſt dittracted with 
doubts, and plunging deeper and deeper into talichood, 
I faw Sir George Freclove at my tect, who had gained ad- 
mittance, contrary to my orders, by corrupting my land- 
lady. It is not neceſſary to defcribe to you his arts, or 
the weak efforts of that virtue which had been graciou!- 
ly implanted in my heart, but which I had taken impi- 
ous means to undermine by falſe reaſoning, and which 
now tuttered from the foundation : tuffice it that I ſub- 
mitted to the humiliation 1 fo well deferved, and tell 
you, that, in all the pride of human reaton, I dared to 
condemn, as the effect of weakne!s and prejudice, the 
{till voice of conſcience which would yet have warned me 
from ruin; that my innocence, my hondur, was the ſa- 
crifice to paſſion and lophiſtry ; that my boulted philo- 
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ſophy, and too much flattered underfianding, preſerved 
me not from the Joweit depth of intamyv, which the 
weakeſt of my tex with Inamility and religion would 
have avoided. 

I now experienced a new kind of wretchedne's. Ny 
vile ſeducer tried in vain to reconcile me to tlie ſhame. 
ful lite to which he had icduced me, by loading me 
with fincry, and lavithing his fortune in procuring me 
pleaſures which 1 could not tafte, and pemp which 
tecancd an mit on my dilgrace. In vain did I recol- 
ect the arcwnents winch had convinced me of the laws 
fuinc!, ot ac (ping oftered pleature 59 and icllowing the 
dictates of inchnatiem: the light of my underſtanding 
was darkened, but the ſenſe of gilt was not laſt. \iy 
pride and my delicacy, if, crmanal as I was, I may 
dare to call it fo, tuffered the mott intolcrable mertifica. 
tion and ditguſt, every time T refleSied en my infamons 
ſu uation. Lvery eye ended to uphrazd me, even that 
601 my; triumphant educ. O, 0 pt 61 nerv! to be 
EQ C0%z Gf cel rying the ce nteu pt of tim I ved, aud 
"ay vhoic lake I was breoe cumpnptible to mute. 
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No. LXYXIX. TUESDAY, AUGUST 7. 


Qui mam ig tur lil er? Sapfens: fin 2 imperiaſuas; 


Quem neque pauperres, negde mort, neque vincule 
terrent: 

Reſponſare cupid nibus, contemnere hanores 

Fortis: et in fuiplo totus: teres atguc ratund us, 

k xt£:113 ne ud iet pri leve mo ati. H. 


Who then is free ? The wiſe, who well main ains 

An empire o'er himtelft whom nevher cha ns, 

Nor want, nor death, with faviſk — in vp re 

Who bel 1 v an{wers to his warm do! 

Who car am ition's vaiueſt gitt z de fe 

Frrem in bhimſcif who on he mlclt relics; 

Poltin's ud rund Who run his rroter courte, 

Aud breaks nus zzaur wich tup rus for e. 
Faixcts. 


HIS was the fire of mv mind during a vear 
which I pat in Sir George” s houſe. His tond- 
is wis un aa tor eight mouths of the tine; and as 
I had no cher abject to ſhare my attention, neither 
tend ror wat ion to call off any part of mv tendernei., 
all the love of a heart naturally nrſetionme centured in 
him. 1n: 4 d: — of unkindnefs were but too 
rilt e to my w tchful eyes, 1 had no- all the tore 
ments of; * — do < ndure, till a crucl certau J put an 
rul to them. I lean at length, that my talte lover 
Wi ou th. brink at marriage with a lady of great for- 
unt. I imweliately velo; oed to leave him; but could 
* do it without fit venting my full heart in com- 
Flame awd reproaches. This provokel his rage, wil 
Gov an nx miolknec, wiich though I had deterved, I 
bad not lezrat to bear. I voturncd with corn, which 
2 longer = amy: me, ail the vs ages ot my im, and the 
trappings of wy ſhame, and it his houk in the butterctt 
anzwhh of rut ment an! detparr. 
Iveturned to my os ie Igungs z but unable to bear a 
un winch Null weary circrnitance at my === 
Alle 
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aſhamed to look in the face of any creature who had 
ſeen me innocent, wretched in mytelt, and hoping from 
change of place ſome abatement of my miſery, I put 
myſelf into a poſt chaite at two in the morning, with 
orders to the driver to carry me as far from town 
as he could before the return of night, leaving it to him 
to chule the road. 

My reaſon and my ſenſes ſeemed benumied and ſtu- 
pified during my journey. I made no ret'cetions on 
what I was about, nor formed any dchign for my future 
life. When nicht came, my conductor would have 
topped at a large town, but I bid hin, go on to the 
next village. There 1 alighted at a paltry inn, and dite 
miſſed my vehicle, without once conſidering what I was 
to do with mviclf, or why I choc that place for my 
abode. To ſay truth, I could give no account oi lay 
thoughts at this time: they were all contuled and di- 
tracted. A ſhort phrenzy mutt have filed up thote 
hours, of which my memcry retains uch imperiet 
traces. I remember only, that without having pulled 
oft my cloaths, I lett the inn as foon as 1 taw the day, 
and wandered out of the village. 

My unguided feet carried me to a rangeot wiliows by 2 
river's üde, where after having walked ome tunc, the 
freſhnets of the air revived my ionies, and awakned my 
reaſon. My reaion, my memory, my anguiſh and deſpair, 
returned together! Fecry circumſtance of my patt lite 
was preſent to my mind ; but matt the da or my taith- 
leis Jover and my criminal love tortured my imagma- 
tion, and rent my bleeding heart, which, in tpite of all 
its guilt and all its wrongs, retained the tendereſt and 
mott ar lent affection tor its undocr. i his unguarded 
alfection, which was the clic of a gentle and kind na- 
ture, heightencd the anguith of rclentment, and com- 
pleted my mitery. In vain did J call off uy thoughts 
trom this gloomy retroſpe&, and hope to tind a gicam 
of comfort in my futures projprets. They were ſtill 
more dreodful : poverty, attend by itfany and wants 
gruaning unter the crucl hand of oppretfion and the 
taunts Ct iniokence, was beten uy cts, I, who had 

once 
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ence bcen the darling and the pride of indulgent parents, 

who had once been beloved, reſpuCted, and admired, 

was now the outcatt ot 3 nature, deſuſecd and 

avoided by ail who had cvcr loved wir, by all I had 

moſt loved ! hateful to my ell, belonging 7 to no one, ex- 
ied to wrongs and inſults Gem all.” 

I tried to kad out the caule of this diſinal change, 
and how far 1 was my. the CH caſion of it. My con- 
duct with retpecc to Si George, though I ſpontancoully 
condemned, et, upon ꝛccollection, I thought the argu- 
ments which procuced it would juſtify. But as my 
principles e auld not preierve me from vice, neither 
could they tuitain mem adverſity : contcicnce was not to 
be per cited by the ſophittry which had bcclouded ny 
reaton. And it any, by imputing my conduct to error, 
ſhouki ac quit me of guik, let them remember, it is yet 
true, that in this — diſtreis, I was neither ſui- 
tained by the contcioutncs of umocence, the exultation 
of virtue, nr the hope of reward : whether I looked 
backward or forward, all was confuſion and anguiſh, 
didtaction and defpair. I accuſed the Supreme Being 
ot cruelty and injuitice, who, though he gave me not 
kithcient encuuragement to refit dchre, vet ; puniſhes nic 
with the conlequences of indulgence, It there is a 
God, cricd I, he mult be cither ty": nmcal and cruel, or 
regardleſs of his creatures, I WII no longer endure 4 
being winch is undeſet vedly miſcrable either irom chance 
er dctign, but fly to that annihilation in which all my 
pre luects terminate. Take back, aid 1. lifting my 
eyes to heaven, the hateful gift of exittence, and let my 
dult no more be aimated to fuffering, and exalted to 
mucry. 

So faying, I ran to the brink of the river, and was 
going to plunge in, wha the cry oi tome perion very 
Bear me mace me turn my Cs UW lee vihence it came. 
I was accoſted by an elderly cle: many, wit with looks 
Ot terror, pity aud bencvole ncc, ailed what I was about 
to do? At Grit 1 was ſullen, and retutcd to anſwer him; 
but by degrees the compaltion lie ſhewed, and the ten- 
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derneſs with which he treated me, ſofiened my heart, 


and gave vent to my t-ars. 

« 0! Madam,” ſaid he, “ theſe are gracious tgns, and 

c unlike thoſe which firſt dic my attention, and made 
me watch you unobſerved, tearing ſome fatal purpoſe 
in your mind. What muſt be the thoughts wich 
— make a face like your's appear the picture of 
horror! I was taking my morning walk, and lame 
ſeen you a conſiderable time; ſometumes ſtopping and 
wringing your hands, ſomctunes quickening your 
pace, and ſometimes walking flow with your eyes üx- 
ed on the greund, till you raiſed them to heaven, with 
looks not of fupplication and picty, but rather of ac- 
cufation and dehance. For pity tell me bow is it 
that you have quarrelled with your;eht, with life, nay 
even with Heaven? Recal your reaſon and your hopes 
and let this ſeaſonable prevention of your fatal pur- 
pole be an carne ſt to you of good things to cane, of 
God's mercy not yet alienated from you, and Rouping 
his thront to fave your foul trom perdition.”? 
The tears which flowed in rivers trom m eyes while 
he talked, gave me ſo much relief, that 1 ound mytclt 
able to ſpeak, and defwous to expreſs my gratitude tor 
the goud man's concern for me. It was fo long fince I 
had known the joys of confidence, that I felt wirpriing 
phlamre and con ert from unburthening ay heart, wad 
telling my kind delivcrer every circumſtance of my An, 
and every thought of my diſtracted mind. Hy ihuchder- 
ed to heur me vpbraid the Pivine Providence; and ſtep- 
ping me Hort, told me, tic would Irad nv to wy whe 
Hould preach patience to me whillt the gave me the cx- 
amjle ot it. 

As we talked he led me to his own houſe, and thre 
pitreduced me to his wite, a middle aged woman, pale 
and emaciated, but of a cheerful placid c.untenunicey 
wiz received me with the greautt tendeornets and luuma- 
nity. She faw 1 was duttietied, and her compruiitcn was 
Leiercband with my complaints. Hz tcars ttood 1c 
to acccuapatty mine; her Koks and her voice cx 
chr I Ait conc; and her alliducus calls 9 
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ed that true politene:s and holpitulity, which is not the 
effect of are but of inward benevolence, While the 
oblyged me to take tone retrefument, her lhufband gave 
her a ſhort account ut my flory, and of the ftate in 
which he found me. © This poor lady,” ſaid he, 
« from the tau!! of her education and principles, fees 
„ every thing through a glovmy medium : ſhe accults 
« Providence, and hutes her exiſkence for thoſe evils, 
« which uc the cormon lot of all mankind in this 
« {hot ſtate of trial. You, my dear, who are one of 
« the greateſt iutlerers I have known, are beſt qualified 
to cure her of her faulty impatience ; and to convince 
« her, by your own exampic, that this world is not the 
place in which virtue is to find its reward. She 
© thinks no one 16 Unhappy as hericlt ; but ut the knew 
& all that you have gone through, ſhe would turcly be 
« ſenfſhle, that if you arc happter than the, it. i» only 
„het anic your principles are better.“ 

„ Indeal, my dear madam,” faid ſhe, “ that is the 
only advantage 1 have over you; but that, indeed, 
qt weighs overy thing ciic. It is now but ten days 
fuce | tullowel to tue grave my only fon, the ſurvi- 
vor of geht children, who were all equally the ob- 
jekte ot my endet love. Ny heart is no lefs 

than your own, nor my at.c. tons leſs warm. For a 
« whole year belore the death of my la darling, I 


« witcucd the fatal progreſs of his diſcaſe, and faw him 
„ futter the mot amazing pains. Nor was poverty, 
«« 


that drcadet evil to which you could not ſubmit, 
„ waning to my trials, Thovgh my huſband is by 
his pꝛofeſilon a4 g ntleman, his income is fo ſmall, 
that { and my chudren have otten wanted neceflaries : 
and though I bad always a wezkly conſtitution, I have 
lclped to ſupport my family by the labour of my own 
« hands, - At this time I am contuming, by daily tor- 

Turcs, with a cancer which muſt ſhortly be my death. 


* My paius, pechaps, might be mitigated by proper 
* alilance, tacugh nothing could preſerve my lite; 
« 


but I have not the means to obtain that aſſiſtance. 
m—, hold, inicrrupted * my foul is ſhocked at 
F 3 | 
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the enumeration of fuch intolerable ſuffering. How is 
it that you ſupport them? Why do I not te Ver, in 
deſpair like mme, renounce your exiſtence, and put 
yourſelf out of the reach of torment ? But above all, tel 
me how it is poſſible tor you to prelerve, anndit ſuch 
complicated miſery, that appearance of checrtulne(s and 
rene complacency which ſhines fo remarkably in your 
ccuntenance, and animaics every look and moti:m ? 

« That checrfulneſs and complacency,” antwered the 
gocd woman, . I feel in my heart. My mind is not 
<« only ſerene, but often experiences the higheſt emotions 
4 of joy and exultation, that the brighteſt hopes can 
„give.“ And whence, taid I, do you derive this 
aſtoniſhing art of extracting joy from miſery, and of 
finiling amidſt all the terrors of pain, forrow, Uverty, 
and death ? She was filent a moment; then ſtepping to 
her cloſet, reached a Bible, which ſlie put into my 
hands. „ See there,” laid the, „the volume in which 
4% J learn this art. Jicre I am taught, that everlaſting 
« Slory is in ſtore for all who will accept it vpon 
« the terms which Infinite Perfection has preſcribed; 
% here Im promiſed comtolation, afhiftance aud tfupport 
„% rom the Lord of Life; and here I am atjured that my 
* tro. ent afflict ions are only meant to fit mic tor etc: 12g 
«« and Unfprakable happincts. This happmets is at 
« hand. The fort remainder of my luce tens but 
44 2a point burond winch Opens the glorious proſpcct aut 
« immortality. Thus encouraged, how faould I be ic. 
« jetted? Thus ſupported, how fhoutd 1 tink ? Wita 
«« ſuch proſpetts, tuci. aljurcd hopes, how can 1 be there 
« wiſe than happy? 

White the ſpoke, her eyes ſparkled, and her whole face 
ſeemed animated with joy. I was ſtruck with her naht, 
as well as her words. Every Iyllablc ſhe uttered terimcd 
to {ink into my foil, fo that I never can io get it, I 1c- 
ſolved to examine a religion, which was capable ot pro- 
ducing ſuch effect as I could not attribute either to 
chance cr rior. The good couple prefied me with 
o much unaffected kimnadnts, to make ther li-tle parton 
age my alylan tl Jen better diſpoie ef myicii, that 
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I accepted their offer. Here, with the aſſiſtance of the 


clergyman, who is a plain, ſenſible, and truly pious 
man, I have ftudicd the Holy Scriptures, and the evi- 
dences of their authority. But after reading them with 
candour and attention, I found all the intrinſic argu- 
ments of their truth ſuperfluous. The cxccllency of 
their precepts, the conſiſtency of their doctrines, and the 
glorious motives an encouragements to virtue which 
they propoſe, together with the ſtriking example 1 had 
before my eyes ot their ſalutary eifects, leſt me no doubt 
of their divine authority. 

During the time of my abocle hefe, I have been wit- 
nets to the more than heroic, the joyful, the triumphant 
death of the dear good woman. With as much ſottneſe 
and tenderneſs as ever I ſaw in a female character, the 
ſhewed more daunt leſs intrepidity than the ſterneſt — 
ſopher or the proudeſt hero. No torment could ſhake the 
conſtancy of her ſoul, or length of pain wear out the 
ſtrength of her patience. Death was to her an ob- 
jet not of horror but of hope. When I heard her pour 
forth her laſt breath in thankſgiving, and faw the tmile 
of extaſy remain on her pale face when life was fled, 
I could not help crying out in the beautiful language 
1 had lately learned trom the tacred writings, 0 
% Death! where is thy ſting? O Grave! where is thy 
* victory?“ 

I rs, Al preparing to leave my excellent benefactor, 
and get my bread in a ſervice, to which he has recom- 
mended me, in a neighbouring family. A ſtate of ſer- 
vitule, to which once I could nut reſolve to yield, ap- 
pears no longer dreadtul to me; that pride, which 
would have made it galling, Chriſtianity has ſubdued, 
though philoſophy attempted it in vain. As a penitent, 
I ſhou —2 ſubmit to mortification; — as A 
Chriſtian, I find myſelf tup-rior to every mortification, 
except the ſenſe of guilt. This has humbled me to the 
duſt ; but the full aſſurances that are given me by 
the Saviour of the World, of the divine pardon and fa- 
vour upon ſincere repentance, have calmed my troubled 
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* 
world can neither give nor take away. Thus, withont 
any change tor the better in my © utward c:rcumfia * 
{ find myiclf changed from a diſttacied, poor, defpair- 
ing wretch, to a contented, happy, gratetul being 
thankful ior, and plcaled with my pre, Ante of exit 
ence, yet exult ing in the hope of quitting it tor endiets 
glory and happin. ela. 

G! Sir, tel the unthinb ing mortals, who will not 
take the pains of ingquirins into thoſe truths which moſt 
CUncen chem, „nd who arc led by taſhzon, and che pride 
ot human raten, into a c mt for the 1acred or acles 
ot Azad ; _y chem thele arnazing Hictts of the power of 
Chriſtiani: y: tell them this truth winch expernace has 
tauglit mc, es: „ Though Vice 15 contiantly attended 
0 by milery, Vutue itſelf cannot conier happutirts | in tins 
world, cxcept it is animated with the hopes ut ctund 
« bl:ts in the world to come. 
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Non deſunt croſſi qui dem, qui ſ ud of.s ab hun fmoti 
libris deterrcan, (den pocticis, ut vo. ant, & ad m rum in- 
tegrita em othctemibes. Fgo vero» digno, Ccnco guys & 
emu bus n ludis prall gau avol. ſceiitiæ li cs ores: & 
ſbi Ig ent rele anty ac es. ERASMUS 


There are no wanting hi rions fo dull and infenlible, as 
to de er Rtudents from reading broks of this kind, wacky 
they ey. are potical, and pernit ious to the purity of me- 
rals : but 1 am of op non, that they are no! only worthy to 
be 1cad by the jnltuctors ot youth in heir fo hooks, tart tht 
the old and expericnicd ſhould agi wand Ka peru e 
them. 


REATNESS, novelty, and beauty, are ukually 
and juſtly reckoned the three pruncp3i kuren — | 


the plcatures that Riike the imagination. Li d. 
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de allo vc l to abound in objets that may be referred to 
the firit tpecics, yet the Olytley may boait a greater num- 
ber of images that are beautitul and uaconumen. The 
vaſt variety of ſcenes perpetually ſhifung betore us, the 
train of unexpecte l even, and the many ſudden turns 
of fortune in this diverfiti-d poem, mutt nue deeply en- 
gage the readur, and keep his attention more alive and 
ative, than the mariial un.tormity of he Iliad. The 
continual glare of a ſingle colour that unchangeably pre- 
dominates throughout a wholc piece, is apt to dazzle and 
diſguſt the eye ot the beholder. Iwill not, indeed, pre- 
ſume to fay with Voltaire, that among the graett ad- 
mirers of antiquity, there is ſca ce one to be found, who 
could ever read the Iliad with that cagerneſs and rapture, 
which a woman fe.ls wien ſhe peruſes the novel of 
Zaydc : but will, however, venture to affirm, that tlie 
ſpecroſa miracula of the Od \ try are better calculated to 
excite our curioſity and wonder, and to allure us forward 
with unextinguithed impatience to the cat aſtrophe, than 
the 1— tumult and terror that reign through the 


The boundloſs exuherance of his imagination, his un- 
wearied ſpirit and fire, axzp2Toy wr, has enablid tio- 
mer to diverſity the deſcciptions of his battles with mary 
circumſtances of great varety : fonctines, iy Icy. 
ing the different characters, ages, proleitons, our mi- 
tions of his dying heroes; lometimes by deſcribing dit- 
ferent kinds of wounds and deaths ; and fomet:mes by 
tender and pathetic ftrokes, which remind the reater of 
the aged parent who is towlly expe Ging the return of his 
ſon juit murdered, of the detolate condition of the 
widows who will now be cnflaved, and of the chihlren 
that will be daſhed againtt the ftones, But notwith- 
ſanding this delicate art and aldrets in the poet, the 
ſubjet remains the ſame ;z and from this ſamenets, it 
will, I tear, grow tedious and infipid to impartial rea- 
ders; theſe ſinall modifications ant adjuncts arc not tut- 
hicicntly efficacious to g.ve the grace of novelty to repe- 
Utwn, and to make tautology delightful: the * ay 
at, uidecd, nobly and varioully painted, yet Rill they r 
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battles. But when we accompany Ulyſſes through 
the manifold perils he underwent by tea and land, and 
viſit with him the ſtrange untions to which the anger of 
Neptune has driven him, all whoſe manners an cuitoms 
are deſcribed in the moſt Iively and picturcigue termeg 
when we uwe the wolliroue moniirs be encouutired 
and eicaped, 


Antiphaten, Scyllamque, & cum Cyclope Charybdin 3 


Au iphates his hid: vus feaſt devot, 
Charyidis Lark and Poulyphcmus roar, Faaticis 


when we ſee him refuſe the charms of Calypſo, and the 
cup of Cin ce z when we deſcend with him into hell, and 
hear him ronxerſe with all the glorious heros that aſſiſtod 
at the Trojan war; when, after itruggling with ten thou- 
ſand dithculties unforcicen and almoſt uniurmcuntable, le 
is at laſt reſtored to the peaccable poſſeſſion of his King- 
dom und his queen; when ſuch objects as theſe arc du- 
played, ſo new and fo intereſting ; when all the delcrip- 
tions, incidents, 1cuncs, and periuns, differ ſo widely 
Lom each other; then it is that poetry becomes a pH- 
« pctual feaſt ot neCtared iwects, and a icatt of wich 
an exaited nature, as to produce neither tatacty of 
c1/cutt. 

But beſides its variety, the Odyſſcy is the moſt amuſing 
and entertaining ot all other poens, on account Gt the 
pictures it preicrves to us of ancient mans culms 
laws, and politics, and uf the Gon.clic lite vi the he- 
Loc ages. The mere any nation becomrs poliſhed, the 

mec tic griuine teclings oi nature are duguned, and 
their munners are conteguertly ls adapted 10 bear 2 
faithful defcription. Gout biceditty is toundei on the 
uiſſinujation or tupprettion of zuch entinams, as may 
probably provoke or den theft with whe we converte. 
Ihe litthe forms und coromontes wick have bem imtzo- 
duced into civil iite by the moderns, ace nyt tyilud to the 
dignity and 4imniicity of the epic murc, 1 he coronation 


teatt of an European monarch would not thinz halt 


do much in poctr;, as the limple bupper prepured lor 
Uiy lis 
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s at the Phæacian court; the gardens of Alcinous 
we much fitter tor deicription than thote of Verſailles : 
and Navuſicaa, deſcending to the river to waſh her gar- 
ments, and dancing afterwards upon the banks with her 
fellow virgins, like Diana amidit her nymphs, 


| .* * a 
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Tho? all are ſair, ſhe lines above the reſt, 


is a far more graceful figure, than the moſt giittering 
hdy in the drawing-room, with a-complexion plaſtered 
to repair the vigils of cards, and a ſhape violated by a 


tiff brocade und an immcaturable hoop. The compli- 


ment alſo which Ulyſſes pays to his innocent unadornod 
beauty, elpeciaily when he compares her to a young 
palm-rree of Delos, contains more gallantry and ele- 

e, than the mott applauded fonnet of the politeſt 
French marquis that cer rhymed. However mdehicrte 
I may be eftcemed, I freely conſefs T had rather tit in the 
grotto of Calyplo, tim in the mott porapous {1loon of 
Louis XY. Ihe tea and the card-tables can be intro- 
duced with propricty and ſucceſs only in the mock-he- 
ric, as they have been very happily in the Rape of the © 
Lock; but the preient modes of life mutt be jorgorten 
when we attempt any thing in the serious or tubl; me 
poetry ; for heroiim dudains tac luxurious rehnements, 
the falie deiicacy and fate of modern ages. The prime- 
val, I was avout to ſay, patriarchul tumplicity ot man- 
ners diiplayed in the Odyffey, is 2 perpetual ſouice of 
true poctty, is inexpreiiibly plealing to all who are un- 
corrupted by the buumeis and the vanities of life, and 
may therefore prove equally anfiructive and captivating 
to younger readers, 

It ſeems to be a tenct univerſally received among 
common critics, 25 certain and indiſputable, that images 
und characteis of peaceful and domettic hie are not 
Jo diſhcult to be drawn, as pictures of war and fury. I 
own mylclt of a quite contrary opinion; and think the 
vetcription ot Audromache parting with Hector in the 
Ihad, and tlic tender circumſtance oi the child Aſtyanax 
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ſtarting back from his father's helmet, and clinging © 


the botom of his nurſe, are as great efforts ot the ima- 


imat ion of Homer, as the dreadtul picture of Achilles 
8 ut ing with the rivers, or dragging the carcals of 
Hetor at his charivt-wheels : the behaviour of Hecuba, 
when ſhe points to the breaſt that had ſuckled her dear 
Hector, is as fincly conceived as the moſt gallant exploits 
cf Diomede and Ajax: the natural is as ſtrong an evi- 
dence of true genius, as the ſublime. It is in ſuch 
images the Odyſſcy abounds : the tuperior utility of 
which, as they more nearly concern and more ttrongly 
alf-t us, noed not be pointed out. Let Longinus ad- 
mire the majeſty of Neptune whirling his chariot over 
the deep, ſurrounded by ſea monſters that gamboulicd 
before their king; the deſcript ion of the dog Argus, 
creeping to the fert of his maſter, whom he alone knew 
in his ditguiſe, and cxpiring with joy tor his return, is 
ſo incxpreſlibly pathetic, that it Equals, if not exceeds 
— the magnificent and bolder images which that ex- 
lient critic hath produced in his treatile on the {ublime. 
He juſtly commends the prayer of Ajax, who when he 
was ſurrounded with a thick darknels that prevented the 
diſplay of his proweſs. begs of Jupiter only to remove 
the « yk that involved him: „ and then, favs he, 
« defttroy mc it thou wilt in the day light; & 8. Txer 
xa 6:79 But ſurcly the refleftions which Ulyiſes 
makes to Amphinomus, the moſt virtuous of the fuitary, 
coucctuing the miſery and vanity of man, will be found 
to deſerve equal commendations, if we confider their 
propriety, {ulemnity, and truth. Our hero in the diſ- 
ile of a beggar, had juſt been ſpurned at and ridiculed 

y the reſt of the riotous lovers, but is kindly relicved 
by Amphinomus, whoſe behaviour is fincly contraſted to 
the brutality of his brethren. Upon which Ulyſſes ſays 
« Hear me, O Amphinomus ! and ponder the words 
« I hall ipexk unto thee. Of all creatures that breathe 
* Or creep upon the carth, the molt weak and impotentis 
„ man. For hc never thinks that evils ſhall betal him at 
„ ancther featon, while the gods beſtow on him ſtrength 
« aud bappincls, But When the uumortal gods ah 
| hun 
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et him with adverſity, he bears it with unwillingneſs and 
« repining. Such is the mind of the inhabitants of 
« earth, that it changes as Jupiter ſends happinels or 
« wilery. I once numbered mytelf among the happy, 
« and ciated with profperity and pride, and rely ing on 
« my tamily and triends, committed many acts ot in- 
« jultice. But let no man be proud or unjuſt, but 
« receive whatever gifts the gods beltow on him with 
« hunulity and jil-nce.”” I chole to tranſlate this ſen- 
tentiaus pallage as literally as pothble, to preſerve the 
air of its veacrable ſanphcity and ftriking ſolemnity. 
It we recolic&t the ſpeaker, and the occaton if the 
ſpeech, we cannot fail of being decply affected. Can 
we, therefore, torbear giving our atlent to the truth of 
the title wich Alculanias, according to Ariſtotle in lus 
rheturic, beſto es on the Odyflcy 3 who calls it “ a 
« laut 1tul mirror ot human lite," KA av; a ive Ee 
» 279 (pov. : 

Homer, in the Hiad, ,rveſembles the river Nile, when 
It 01CNS in 2 cataract that deatens and aſtoniſhes the 
reighib aring inhabitants. In the Odytlicy, he is ſtill 
hte the lame Nile, when its genial inuncations gently 
dHtule teriaity and fatneſs over the peaceful plams of 


Egvpt. 
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Nil deſp-randume Hor, 
A aut deſpair, 


HAVE tometimes heard it diſputed in converſation, 
wacther it he more laudable or debhravic, that a man 
Would think too highly or too meanly of himiclt : it is 
on ail hanis agreed to bc belt, that he ſhould think 
ngty : but nucc 4 tallible being will always make 
lome Geviations from exact rectitude, it is not whiliy 


wekis to enyguire towards which tide it is {ater 10 
decluac, 
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The prejudices of mankind ſeem to favorr him whe 
errs by under-rating his own powers : he is confidtaed 
as a modeſt and harmleſs member of ſociety, not likely 
to break the peace by competition to endeavour afic 
tuch fplendor of reputation as may dim the Juftre of 
others, or to interrupt any in the enjoyment of them- 
ſelves; he is no man's rival, and therefore, may be 
every man's friend. 

The inion which a man entertains of himſelf onght 
to be diſtinguiſked, in order to an accurate ditcuſiion of 
this queſtion, as it relates to perſons or to things. To 
think highly of ouriclves in compuriton with others, to 
aſſume by our own authority that precedence which 
none is willing to grant, mult be always invidious 
and oſſenſive 3 but to rate our powers high in proportion 
to things, and imagine ourieives equal to great under- 
takings, while we leave others in poiſeſſion of the {ume 
abilities, cannot with equa] juitice provoke cenfure. 

It matt be conteſſed, that ſeli-love may ditpote us to 
decide too hattily in our own favour: but who is kurt by 
the miſtake ? It we are incited by this vain opinion to 
attempt more than we can pertorm, ours is the labour, 
and ours is the diſgrace. 

But he that dares to think well of himſelf, will not 
always prove to he miftaken ; and the good effects of his 
confidence vill then appear in great attempts and great 
performances: if he ſhould not fully complete his de- 
tign, he will at leaſt advance it fo far as to leave an cancer 
taik for him that ſucceeds him; and even though he 
ſhould wholly fail, he will fail with honour, 

But from the oppoſite error, from torpid deſpondency 
c2n come no advantage; it is. the troſt ot the fou!, 
which binds up all its powers, and congeals lite in gen- 
petual ſterility, He that has no hopes of tuccets, will 
make no attempts: and where nothing is zticinpted, 
nothing can be donc. 

Every man ſhould, therefore, endeavour to maintain 
in himſelf a favourable opinion of the powers of the 
human mind; which are perhaps, in every man, greater 


thau tly appear, and nliglit, by diligent my 
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be eralied to a degree beyond what their poſſeſſur pre- 


ſumes to bclieve. There is ſcarce any man but has 
found himſelt able, at the inſtigation ot neceſlity, to do 
what is a ftatc of leiſure and deliberation he would have 
concluded impoſſible z and ſome of our ſpecies have ſig- 
nalized thenuelves by ſuch atchievemcuts, as prove that 
there are few things above human hope. 

It has been the policy of all natiuns to preſerve, by 
ſome public monuinents, the memory of thoſe who have 
{crved their country by great exploits z there is the fame 
r-2ſon for continuing or reviving the names of thoſe, 
whole extenſive abilities have dignified humanity, An 
honelt emulation may be alike excited ; and the philoſo- 
pher's curioſity may be inflamed by a catalogue of the 
works of Boyic or Bacon, as Ihenliſtocles was kept 
awake by the trophics of Miltiades. 

Among the favonites of nature that have from time 
to tune appeared in the world, enriched with various 
enlowments and contraritics oi excellence, none ſeems 
to have been more exalied above the common rate of hu- 
manity, than the man known about two centuries ago 
by the appellation of the Admirable Crichton; ot 
whoſe kiftery, whatever we may tupprets as fur ailing 
credibility, yet we thall, upon inconteſtible authority, 
relate enough to rank him anmung prodigics. F 

« Virtue,” ſays Virgil, „ is better accepted when it 
« comes in a pleating torm :** the perſon of Crichton 
was emmentiy beautuul; but his beauty was cunktuat 
with ſuch activity and ſtrength, that in tencing he 
wv la nr at ont bound the length of twenty iect 
un his antagoniſt; and he utcd the word in either 
hand with uch iorce and dexteritys that cu ce any one 
bal courage to engage him. 

Hwwig tudicd at St. Audrew*s in Scotland, he went 
to Paris in his owenity-fult your, and afixed on the gate 
or the college of Navanre a kind of challenge to the 
learned of that univearity 16 dilputc with him on à cer- 
tan day : viiering to his opponents, Whoever they 
mould be, the choice of tin kuguages, and of all the 
tacultics and cines. On the day appounted tire 
G 2 thoutuud 
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thouſand auditors aſſembled, u hen four doctors of the 
church and fifty maſters appeared againſt him ; and one 
of his antagonitts — 44 that the doctors were de- 
teated ; that he gave proofs of knowledge above the 
reach of man; and that a hundred years zu ff, without 
tood or fleep, wouid not be futhcient for the 2ttamment 
of his Karning. After a diſputation of nine leurs he 
was 1 by the prefident and proteffors with © dig- 
mond and a purſc ot gold, and dunuticd with repeated 
acclamations. 

From Paris he went away to Rome, where he mule 
the ſame challenge, and had in the preſence ot the prope 
and cardinals the ſame ſucceſs. Afterwards be col 
tracted at Venice an acquaintance with Aldus Mainutins, 
by whom he was introduced to the learned of that city :; 
tuen viſited Padua, where he engaged in another public 
diſputation, beginning his performance with an cxtene 
poral poem in praiſe of the city and the zul. tl u 
preſent, and concluding with zn eration <qually unpre- 
meditated in commendation of ignorancc. 

He aſterwards publiſhed another challenge, in which 
he declared himſelf ready to detect the errors of Ari 
toutle and all his commentators, either in the commun 
forms of logic, cr in any which his antagonitts thoutd 
propoſe of a hundred different kinds of veric. 

heſe acquiſ:ions of learning, however itupcndous, 
were not gained at the expence of any pleature which 
youth gencrally indulges, or by the omitiion of any ac- 
cumplithment in which it becomes a gentlemam to excel ; 
he practiſed in great perfection the avis of drawing and 
printing, he was an eminent performer in both vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic, he danced with uncommon gpraceiul- 
neſs, and on the day after his diſputation at Paris exhi- 
bited his {kill in boriemanſhip betore the court of France, 
where at a public match ot tilting, he bore away the 
ring upon his lance fifteen times together. 

He excelled allo in domeftic games of leſs dignity and 
reputation; and in the interval between his challenge 
and diſputation at Paris, he ſpent fo much of his 
L121 at cards, dice, * 
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ed upon the gate of the Sorbonne, directing thoſe that 
would tec this monſter of crudition, to lock tor him at 
the tavern. 

So extenſive was his acquaintance with life and man- 
ners, that in an Italian comeuy, compoſed by himſelt, 
and exhibited before the court of Mantua, he is {aid to 
have perſonated fifteen dilterent characters; in all which 
he might ſucceed without great difficuity, ſince he lad 
ſuch power ot retention, that once hearing an oration of 
an hour, he would repeat it exactly, and in the recital 
follow the tpcaker through all his variety of tone and 
geſt:culation. 

Nor was his fkill in arms lf than in learning, or his 
courage interior to his (kill : there was a prize- figliter at 
Mantua, who travelling about the world, according to 
the barbarous cuſtom ot that age, a5 a general challen- 
2:1, had deteated the moſt celebrated maſters in many 
parts of Europe ; and in Mantua, where he then reſided 
hid killed three that appeared againſt him. The duke 
rep that he had granted him his protection 3 when 
Crichton looking on his ſanguinary fucceis with indig- 
nation, offered to ftake fifteen hundred piltoles, and 
nwunt the tage againſt him. The duke, with tome re- 
112tauce, contented, and on the day fixe the combatants 
appeared : their weapon ſeems to have been angle ra- 
pier, which was then newly introtuced in Italy. The 
prize fighter advanced with great violence and ficrcenets, 
and Crichton contented himtelt calmly to ward his paſſes, 
and furfered him to cxhautt his vigour by his own tury. 
Crichton then became the affailant ; and preſſed 
him with tuch force and agility, that he thruft him 
tarice through the body, and taw him expire: he then 
dvided the prize he had won among the widows vwhotr 
huſbands had been killed. 

The death of this worderful man I ſhould be willing 
to conceal, did I not know that every reader will en- 
qure curiouſly after that tatal hour, which is common 
to all human beings, however diſtinguiſhed from each 
vther by nature or by fortune, 
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The duke of Mantua having received fo many proofs © 


of his various merit, made him tutor to his fon Vin- 
c-ntio di Gonzaga, a prince of loo manners and tur- 
bulent diſpoſition. On this occaſhon it was, that he 
compoſed .he comedy in which he exhibited fo many dif. 
ferent characters with exact propriety. But his honour 
was of ſhort continuance ; for as he was one night ram- 
bling about the ſtree:s, with his guitar in his hand, he 
was attacked by fix men maſked. Neither his courage 
nor {kill iu this exigence deſerted him; he oppoicd them 
with ſuch activity and ſpirit, that he ſoon diſperſed 
them, and diſarmed their Icader, who throwing off his 
maſk, diſcovered himſelf to be the prince his pupil. 


= 
5 


Crichton falling on his knees, took his own ſword 


by the point, and preſented it to the prince; who im- 
mold ſeized it, and inſtigated, as tome tay, by jea- 
louty, according to others, only by drunken fury and 
brutal reſentment, thruſt him through the heart. 

Thus was the Admirable Crichton brought into that 
ſtate, in which he could excel the meaneſt of mankind 
only by a few empty honours paid to his memory : the 
court of Mantua teſtified their eſteem by a public mourn- 
ing, the contemporary wits were profuſe of their enco- 
miums, and the palaces of Italy were adorned with pic- 
rures, repreſenting him on horſeback with a lance in one 
hand and a bock in the other. 


. 
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Nunc ſcio quid fit Amor. Vine, 
Now know I wit is love. 


HOUGH the danger of diſappointment is always 

in proportion to the height ot expeCtation, yet I 

this day claim the attention ot the ladies, and profels to 
teach an art by which all may obtain what has hitherto 
been deemed the prerogative of a few; an art by wiuch 
ther pre dominant pailion may be gratified, and their 
conqueſts 
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conqueſts not only extended but ſecured ; © The art of 
« being pretty.“ 

But though my ſubje& may intereſt the ladies, it may, 
offcnd thoſe proſound mo: aluſts, who have 
"Iince determined, that beauty ought rather to be de- 

ſpiſed than dehred ; that, like ſtrength, it is a mere natu- 
ral excellence, the effect of _ wholly _ of our 

awer, and not intended either as 2 happi- 
a or the diſtinction of merit. ** 

To theſe gentlemen I ſhall remark, that beauty is 
among thoſe qualities, which no effort of human wit, 
could ever bring into contempt : it is, therefore, to be 
wiſhe i at Icaft, that beauty was in tome degree depen- 
dent upon ſentiment and manners, that ſo high a privi- 
lege nught not be poſſeſſod by the unworthy, that 
human reaſon might no longer tutfer the mortification of 
thoſ: who are compclled to adore an idol, which' differs 
from a ſtone or a log only by the ikill of the artificer z 
and if they cannot themſelves behold beauty with indif- 
ference, they muſt ſurely approve an attempt to ſhew 
that it merits their regard. 

I ſhall, however, principally conſider that ſpecies of 
beauty which is expreſſed in the countenance ; for this 
alone is peculiar to human bcings, and is not leſs com- 

icated than their nature. In the countenance there are 

ut two requilites to pertect beauty, which are wholly 
produced by external c iuſes, colour and proportion : 
and it will appcar, that even in common eftumation theie 
are not the chief, but that though there may be beauty 
without them, yet there cannot be beauty without ſome- 
thing marc. 

The fineſt features, ranged in the moſt exact ſymme- 
try, and hcightencd by the mott blooming complexion, 
mult be animated before they can ſtrice ; and when they 
are animated, will gencrally excite the ſame 
which they expreſs. If they are fixed in the dead calm 
of inlcnübility, they will be examined without emotion; 
and if they do not expreſs k indneſs, they will be beheld 
without love. Looks of contempt, diſdain, or malevo- 
lence, will be rcfluGted, as tro a waror, by evary 
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countenance on which they are turned; and if a wantori 
aſpect excites defire, it is but like that of a ſav"ge tor 
his prey, which cannot be gratified without the dettruc- 
tion of its object. 

Among particular graces the dimple has always been 
allowed the pre-eminence, and the reaſon is evident; 
dimples are produced by a finile, and a ſmile is an 

ion of complacency : ſo the contraction of the 
grows into a frown, as it is an indication of a contrary 
temper, has always been deemed a capital defect. 
he lover is generally at a loſs to define the beauty, 
by which his paſſion was ſuddenly and irreſiſtibly deter- 
mined to a particular object; but this could never hap- 
pen, if it depended upon any known rulc of proportion, 
upon the ſhape or diſpoſition of the teatures, or the co- 
Jour of the ſkin: he tells you, that it is ſomething 
which he cannot fully expreſs, ſomething not fi ved in any 
part, but diffuſed over the whole; he calls it a feet nets, 
a ſoftneſs, a placid ſenſibility, or gives it ſome other ap- 
pellation which connedts beauty with ſentiment, and ex- 
preſics a charm which is not peculiar to any {et of tra- 
mares, but is perhaps poſſible to all. 

This beauty, however, docs not always conſift in 
ſmiles, but varies as expreſſions of meeknets and K ind- 
neſs vary with their objects ; it is extremely torcible in 
the ſilent complaint of patient ſuſſcrance, the tender ſo- 
licitude of fricndſhip, and the glow of filial obedience; 
and in tears whether of jov, ot pity, or of grict, it is 
almaſt irreſiſtible. 

This is the charm which captivates without the aid of 
nat ure, and without winch her utmon bounty is inctcc- 
tun, Rut it cannot be aſſumed as a mall to conceal in- 
tenſibility or malevolence; it muſt be the genuine eſſect 
of correiponding ſentiments, or it will impreſs upon the 
countenance a new and more diſguſting detormity, affec- 
tation ʒ it will produce the grin, the fimper, the ſtare, 
the languiſh, the pout, and innumerable other grimaces, 
that render folly ridiculous, and change pity to con- 
tempt. By ſome, indeed, this ſpecics ot lypocrity has 
been practiled with tuch kill as to deceive tuperficial ob- 
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ſervers, thousk it can deceive even theſe but for a mo- 
meat. Looks which do uot correspond with the heart, 
cant be allumcd without labour, nor continued with- 
out pair; the motive to reluaquiſh them mutt, therefore, 
toon preponderate, and the aipert and apparcl of the 
vifit will be laid by together; the finiles and the languith- 
ments of arc will vamih, and the ficrcencis of rage, ot 
the gloom of diſcontent, will either ob!cure or deitroy all 
the elegance of tymmetry an compl-xiun. 

Tar artificial aipct 1s, indeed, as wretched a ſubiti- 
tu'e tor the expreſhon ot ſentiment, as the ſmcar of 
paint {ur the bluthes of health: it is not only equally 
raahent, and equaily liable to detection; but as paint 
leaves the commenance yet more withered an i ghaſtiy, the 
p:ſhons burit out with more violence after rcitraint, the 
teatures become more diſtorted, and cxcite more deter- 
mined averbon. 

Beany, herefore, depends principally upon the mind, 
and coalcquently may be influenced by education. It 
has been rewacked, that the precomiaant pathon may 
generally be ducovered in the countenance ; b<ciule the 
muſcles by which it is expreſſed, bemg al;noit perpetu- 
ally contracted, loſe their tone, and never totally relax : 
io that the expreiſion remains when the paſhon is tui- 
pended : thus au angry, a dudaintul, a ſubtle, and a 
tuipicious teruper, is duplayed in characters that are al- 
mott univerſally underſtood. It is equally true of the 
plex ing and the ſofter pailioas, that they cave their ſig- 
natures upon the countenance when they ccaſe to act: 
the prevalence of theſe paſſiuns, therefore, produces a 
mechanical etfect upon tix aſpect, and gives a turn and 
calt to the tcatures which make a more tavourable and 
forcible impreilion upon the mind of others, than any 
charm produced by mere external cauſes. 

Neither docs the beauty which depends 
and ientiment, equally en danger the potictior ; It is,“ 
to uit an caſtern metuphor, 4+ like the towers of a city, 
* not only an ornament, but a defence: if it excites 
detire, it at once controuls and retines it; it repreſſes 
with awe, it ſofteus with delicacy, and it wins toamita- 
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tion. The love of reaſon and of virtue is mingled 
with the love of beauty ; becauſe this beauty is little 
more than the emanation of intellectual excellence, 
which is not an object ot corporeal appetite. As it (x- 
cites a purer paſhon, it alſo more torcibly engages to fi- 
delity : every man finds himſelf more powertully re- 
ſtrained from giving pain to goodnels than to beauty; 
and every look ot a countenance in which they arc blended, 
in which beauty is the expreſſion of goodneſs, is a filent 
reproach of the firſt irregular wiſh 3; and the purpoſe 
immediately appears to be diſingenuous und cruel, by 
which the tender hope of ineffable affection would be du- 
2 the placid confidence of unſuſpecting ſun- 

city abuſed, and the peace even of virtue endangered 
by e moſt ſordid infidelity, and the breach ot the 
ſtrongeſt obligations. 

But the hope of the hypocrite muſt periſh, When 
the factitious beauty has laid by her imiles ; when the 
Iuftre of her eyes and the bloom of her checks have loſt 
their influence with their novelty 3 what remains but a 
tyrant diveltcd of power, who wall never be feen wil hout 
a mixture of indignation and ditdoin ? The only deine 
which this object could gratify, will be transtred to 
another, not only without rcluctunce, but with t1iuwmph, 
As reſentment will tucceed to diſappointment, a dure 
to mortily will ſucceed to a difue to plate ; and the 
huſband may be urged to ſolicit a miſtrels, merely by a 
remembrance of the beauty of his wite, which laticd 
only til] ſhe was knuwn. 

Let it, thuctore, be remembered, that none can be 
Giicip!cs of the Graces, but in the cho of Varturs 
and thai thoſe who with to bu jovely, mult Icaru carily to 

e good, 
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No. LXXXIII. TUESDAY, AUGUST 21. 


Illic enim debet toto animo a poeti in di ſſolutionem 


nodi, agi; caque præcipua fabulæ pars eſt quæ requirit plu- 


rimum daligentiæ. C1iCctrO, 


The phet ourht to exert his whole Nr:ngth and ſpirit in 
the olution of his plot; which is (he principal par; of the 
fable, and requires the utmoſt diligence and care, 


F the three only perſect epcpees, which, in the 
Q compaſs of ſo many ages, human wit has been 
able to produce, the conduct and conftitution of the 
Odyſly ſcem to be the moſt artificial and judicious. 

Ariſtotle obſerves, that there are two kinds of fables, 
the thmple and the complex. A fable in tragic or epic 
poetry, is denominated ſimple, when the events it con- 
tains tollow cach other in a continved and unbroken te- 
nor, without a recognition or diſcovery, and without 
a peripetie or unexpected change of fortune. A fable 
is called complex, when it contains both a diſcovery and 
a peripetic. And this great ctitic, whole knowledge of 
human nature was conlummate, determines, that fableg 
of the latter ſpecies far excel thoſe of the former, he- 

auſe they more deeply imntcrett and more irrefiftibly 
move th- reader, by adding ſurprize and aſtoniſhment to 
every other paſhon which they excite. 

Thc philolopher, agrecably to this obſervation, Pre- 
fers the ÆEdipus of Sophocles, and the Iphigenia in 
Tauris and Alcetes ot Euripides, to the Ajax, Philec- 
tetes, and Medca of the fame writers, and to the Pro- 
metheus of Eicirylus : becauſe theſe laft are all uncum- 
plicated fables ; that is, the evils and misfortunes that 

ctal the pcrtonages repreſented in theſe dramas, are un- 
changeably continued from the beginning to the end of 
each piece, For the ſame reaſons, the Athaliah of Ra- 
cine, and the Merope's of Maffei and Voltaire, are be- 
— * moſt affecting ſtories that have 
handled by any modern tragic writer: the diſcc- 
veries, that Joas is the king of Liracl, and that Egiſtus 
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is 


the ſon of Merope, who had juſt ordered him to be 
murdered, are ſo Qed, but yet fo probable, that 
they may juſtly be — very great efforts ot judg- 
ment and and 


contribute to place thele two 
of dramatic compoſitions. 


taining a diſcovery aud a change in the 10. tune of its 
Hero, is upon this fingle — excluſive of its | 
other beauties, if we follow the principles of Arittotle, 


racters, is exhibited by Ariſtotle in the following paſ- 


ſage, which is almoſt litcrally trantlated. 

« A man is for ſeveral _ abſent from his home; 
«© Neptune continually watches and perſecutes him; his 
« retinue being oyed, hc — alone : but 
« whule his <llate is waſting by the ſuitors of his wite, 
« and his ſon's life is plotted againſt, he himſclf ſud- 
« denly arrives after mauy florms at ſta, diſcovers him- 
« ſelf to ſome of his friends, falls on the ſuitors, tHta- 
« bliſhes himſelf in ſafety, and deſtroys his encmics. 
« This is what is eſſential to the fable; the cpilodes 
« make up the reſt.” 

From theſe obſervations on the nature of the ſable of 
the Odyſſcy in gencral, we may procced to conſider it 
more nnnutely. The two chief parts of every epic fa- 
ble are its intrigue or plot, and its ſolution or unravel- 
ling. The intrigue 15 formed by a complication of 
ertterert intereſts, which keep the mind of the rea- 
der in a pleatng tuſpence, and fill him with anxious 
wiſhes to jcce the obſtacles that oppoſe the deſigns of the 
dero happily removed. The ſolution cenſiſts in remov- 

ing thete diſncultics, in ſutisty ing the curichty of the 
reader by the completion of the intended action, and in 
leaving his mind in periect repoſe, without exp<ctation 
of any farther event. Both of thele ſhould ane natu- 
rally and euſily out ot the very «<{{knce and ſulij (ct of the 
pour: itielt, ſheuld not be decucid from 2 
eigen 
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foreign and extrinfical, ſhould be at the ſame time pro- 
bable yet wonderful. 

The anger of Neptune, who reſcnted the puniſhment 
which Ulyiles had inflicied on his fon Polypheme, in- 
duces him to prevent the return of the hero to Ithaca, 
by driving him from country to country by violent tem- 

ſs ; and from this indignation of Neptune is formed 
the intrigue ot the Odyfley in the firtt part of the poem; 
that is, in plain proſe, 4+ what more natural and uſual 
« obſtacle do they encounter who take long voyages, 
6 than the violence of winds and ſtorms? The plot 
of the ſecond part of the poem is founded on circum- 
ſtances cqually probable and natural; on the unavdida- 
able eile ts of the long ablence of a maſter, whoſe re- 
turn was deſpaired of, the iniolence of the ſervants, the 
dangers to which his wife and his fon were expoted, the 


ruin of his eſtate, and the diſorder of his kingdom. 


The addreſs and art of Homer in the gradual ſolution 
of this plot, by the moſt prob e and caly expedients, 
are cqually worthy our adnur tien and applauſe. Ulyfe 
les is driven by a tempeſt to tie inan of the Pluegclans, 
where he is gencrouſty and hofhitahly received. During 
a banquet which Aicmous the King has prepared for 
him, the poct molt artiully con rives that the bard De- 
modocus Gould ung the deſtruct ion of Troy. At the 
recital of his pait labours, and at hearing the names of 
his old companions, trom whom he was now ſeparated, 
our hero could no longer contain himielt, but burit into 
tears and cops bitterly. The curiotity of Alcinous 
being excited by this unaccountable torrow, he intreats 
Ulyſſes to diſcover who he is, and what he has tuffered'; 
which requeſt turniſkes a mot proper and probable occa- 
fon to the hero to relate a long teries of adventures in 
the four following books, an occaſion much more natu- 
ral than that which duces ZEncas to communicate his 
hiſtory to Dido. By this judicious conduct, Homer 
taught his ſucceſſors the artful manncr of entering ab.. 
ruptly into the midit of the action; and of making the 
reader acquainted with the previous circumſtances b 
a narrative from the hero. The Phæacians, a people 

Vol. III. H tond 
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fond of and amuſing tales, reſolved to fit out 2 
ſhip for the diſtreſſed hero, as a reward tor the enter- 
tainment he has given them. When he arrives in Itha- 


ca, his abſence, his age, and his travels, render him 
totally unknown to all but his faithful dog Argus : he 
then puts on a diſguiſe, that he may be the better ena. 
bled to ſurpriſe, and to puniſh the rictous ſuitors, and 
to re-cſtabliſh the tranquility of his kingdom. The 
reader thinks that Ulyfles is frequently on the point of 
being diſcovered, particularly when he engages in the 
ſhooting-match with the ſuitor, and when he enters in- 
to converſation with Penclope in the nineteenth book, 
and per ſonates a fiftitious character; but he is ſtill ju- 
diciouſly diſappointed, and the ſuſpence is kept up as 
long as poſſible. And at laſt when his nurſe Euriclea 
diſcovers him by the ſcar in his tligh, it is a circum- 
ſtance ſo ſimple and fo natural, that notwithſtanding 
Ariſtotie places theſe recognitions, by ſigus and tokens, 
below thoſe that are effected by reaſoning, as in the 
Octipus and Iphigenia ; yet ought it ever to be remem- 
— that Homer was the original from whom this 
ſtriking method of unravelling a fable, by a diſcovery 
and a parapetie, was manifeſtly borrowed. The doubts 
and feurs ot Penelope left Ulyſſes was not in reality her 
huſband, and the tenderneſs and endearmems that entue 
upon her conviction that he is, render the ſurpriae and 
ſatis faction of the reader complete. 

Upon the whole, the Odyficy is a poem that exhibits 
the fineſt leſſons of morality, the mift entertaining vari- 
ety of ſcenes and events, the moſt lively and natural pic- 
tures of civil and domettic lite, the truck repreſentation 
of the manners and cuſtoms of antiquity, and the juſteſt 

attern of a ligitimate epopee : and is, therefore, 
Laly uſcful to thoie, who arc animated by the noble 
ambition of adorning humanity by living or by writ- 


ing well. 
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No. LXXXIV SATURDAY, AUGUST 25. 


— Tolle periculum, 
Jam vaga proſiliet fræuis natura remotis, Hon. 


But take the danger aul the ſhame away, 
And vagrant na ure bounds upon her prey. 
Faaxcise 


To the Adventurer. 
SIR, 


T has been obſcrved, I think, by Sir William Tem- 
— and after him by almoſt cvcry other writer, that 
Eugland allords a greater variety of characters than the 
reſt of the world. I his is alcri'-ed to the liberty pre- 
railing amongſt us, which gives every man the privilege 
of being wile or fooliſh his own way, and preſerves ham 
from the neceſſity of hypocriſy, or che ſerviuity of uni- 
tation. | 
That the poſition itſelf is true, I am not completely 
ſatisfied. Io be nearly acquainted with the pcople of 
different countries can happen to very few z and un lite, 
as in every thing elſe beheld at a dutance, there ap 
an even uniformity ; rhe petty diſcriminations which di- 
verhty the natural character, are not ducoverable but by 
a clote inipection; we, theretore, find them moſt at 
home, becauic there vie have moſt opportunities ot re- 
marking them. Nuch Icis am I convinced, that this 
xcular diverſification, it it be real, is the conizquence 
of peculiar liberty; tor where is the government to be 
found that ſupcrmticends individuals with fo much vigi- 
lance, as not to leave their private conduct without re- 
ftrajnt ? Can it enter into a reaſonable mind to imagine 
that men ot every other nation are not equally maſte;s of 
their own time or houlcs with ourſelves, and equally at 
liberty to be parmonious or protule, trol.c ur ſullen, 
abitinent or luxurious? Liberty is certainly neceflary to 
the full play of predominant humours ; but ſuch liberty 
is to be found alike under the goverment of the many 
er the tew, in mcnarciucs or in commonwealths. 
H 3 How 
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How readily the predominant paſſhon ſnatches an in- 
terval of liberty, and how faſt it expands itſelf, when 
the weight of reſtraint is taken away, I had lately an 
opportunity to diſcover, as I took a journey into the 
country in a ſtage coach; which, as every journey is a 
kind of adventure, may be very properly clated to you, 
though I can diſplay no ſuch extraordinary aſſembſy as 
Cervantes has collected at Don Quixote's inn. 

In a ſtage- coach the paſſengers are for the moſt part 
wholly unknown to one another, and without expecta- 
tion of ever meeting again when their journcy is at an 
end; one ſhould, therciore, imagine, that it was of 
little importance to any of them, what conjectures the 
reſt ſhould form concerning him. Yet ſo it is, that as 
all think themfelves ſecure from detection, all aſſume 
that character of which they are moſt deſirous, and on 
no occaſion is the general ambition of ſupcricrity more 
apparently indulged. | 

On the day ot our departure, in the twilight of the 
morning, I aicended the vchicle with thyice men and two 
women, my fellow travellers. It was cuſy to obſerve 
the affected clevation of mien with which every one en- 
tereci, and the ſuperc:lious civility with which they paid 
their compliments to each other. When the firſt cere- 
mony was diſpatched, we fat ſilent for a long timie, all 
employed in collecting importance into wr facts, and 


cndearouring to fi ile reverence and lubmmitiin into our 


Companions. 

It is always obſ-rvable hot filonce propar ates it ſelf, 
and that the laper talk has been tatponded the mae 
difhciilt it is to find any thing to fay. We benen now 
to with for contrilation ; but no one tene wclingd 
to deſcend from his digmty, or fiſt propole a topic ef 
diſcourſe, At laſt a copulent gemleman, who had 
equipped hiniclt for this expedition with a tcarlet ſu-— 
tout and a large hat with a broad lace, drew out his 
watch, locked on it in nence, and then held it dang- 
ling at his finger. This was, I ſuppoſe, un'erftood by 
all the company as an invitation to aik the time of the 
day, but nobody appcated to heed his overture 3 and his 
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deſire to be talking ſo far overcame his reſentment, that 
he let us know of his own accord that it was palt five, 
and that in two hours we ſhould be at breaktaſt. 

His condeſcenſion was thrown away; we continued 
all obdurate : the ladics held up their heads; I amuſed 
myſelf with watching their behaviour; and of the other 
two, one ſeemed to employ himſelf in counting the trees 
as we drove by them, e other drew his hat over his 
eyes and counterfeited n {iumber. The man of benevo- 
lence, to ſhew that he , not Ceprelicd by our neglect, 
hummed a tune and beat time upon his ſnuff-box. 

Thus univerſally diſpleaſed with one another, and not 
much delighted with ourielves, we came at laſt tothe lit- 
tle inn appointed tor our repaſt; and all began at once to 
recompence themſelves for the conttraint of filence, by 
innumerable queſtions and orders to the people that a = 
tended us. * laſt, what cvery one called for was got, 
or declared impoſſible to be got at that time, ad we 
were perſuaded to fit round the ſame table; when ite 
gentleman in the red ſurtout looked again upon his watc'.s 
told us that we had half an hour to ipare, but c vis 
ſorry to ſee ſo little merrĩiment among us; that all icl- 
low-travellers were for the time upon the level, and that 
it was always his way to make himielf one of the com- 
pany. „I remember, fays he, „“ it was on juſt ſuch 
« a morning as this, that I and my lord Mumble and 
« the duke of Tenderden were out upon a ramble : ve 
« called at a little houſe as it might be this; and my 
« landlady, I warrant you, not ſuipecting to whom the 
« was talking, was lo jocular and facetious, and made 
« ſo many mer: y anſwers to our queſtions, that we were 
« all ready to burk with laughter. At laſt the good 
« woman happening to overhcar me whiſper the duke 
« and call him by his title, was fo turprited and con- 
4 founded, that we could ſcarcely get a word from her; 
and the duke never met with me from that day to 


| © this, but he talks of the little houſe, and quarrels 


* with me for terrifying the landlady. 
He had ſcarcely tum to congratulate himſelf on the 
venerat ĩon which this narrative mult have procured him 
H 3 from 
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from the company, when one of the ladies havitiz 
reached out for a plate on a diſtant part of the ta- 
ble, began to remark „ the inconvenicnces of trave]- 
% ling, and the difficulty which they who never fat at 
4 at home without a great number of attendants found 
«© in performing for themſelves ſuch offices as the road 
© required; but that people of quality often travelled 
* in diſguiſe, and might be generally known from the 
& vulgar by their — an to poor inn-kecpers, 
& and the allowance which they made for any detect in 
« their entertainment; that for her part, white people 
c were civil and meant well, it was never her cuſtom to 
ee find fault, for one was not to expect upon a journey 
all that one enjoyed at one's own bout. 

A general emulation ſremed now to be cxcited. One 
of the men, who had hitherto ſaid nothing, called for 
the laſt news-paper; and having peruted it with deep 
penſiveneſs, It is impoſſible,” tays he, “or any man 
© to zucls how to act with regard to the ſtocks: laſt weck 
it ws the general opinion that they would tall; and 
I told out twenty thoutand pounds in order to 2 pur- 
& chic: they have now riſen unexpectedly ; and I make 
te no doubt but at my return to London I Mall 14th chir- 
* ty thouſand pounds among them again.“ 

A young man, who had hitherto diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſell only by the vivacity of his looks, and a trequent di- 
verhon of his eyes from one ob, ot to another, upon this 
cloſed his im- box, and told us, that „ he lad an 
£& hundred tunes talked with the chancellor and judges 
« on the ſubj ct of the tocks ; that tor his part he did 
not pretend to be well acquainted with the principles 
«« on which the were eftablithed, but had always heard 
them reckoned pernicious to trade, uncertain in their 
ce Rane and un:olid in their foundation; and that 
had been adviied by three judges, his moſt intimate 
irends, never to venture his money in the furds, but 
& to put it out upon land-ſecurity, till he could light 
40 ayes 7 in his own country. 4 
It might expected, that u theſe glimpſes 
latent dignitr, we ihould all X 12 
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us with venerat ion; and have behaved like the princes of 
romance, When the enchantment that diſguiſes them is 
diſſolved, thwy Ciſrover the chiynity of cach other: yet it 
happencd that none o. thee hints made much impreſſion 
on the company; ny one was apparently fiſpected of 
enle2vouring to impote £alt- appeurunce, hn the reſt : 
all continu. 4 thor aught nen in Ie m5 to entor ce 
their cloins ; and ui grew every hour mire ſullen, be- 
canſe they tound their repicienta ens doi _thunklvres 
without ei, 

Tuus we iravelled on four me, with malevolence per- 
petually errummg, and without ang endcavour but to 
outvic cach other in ſupercitontne > and negleft ; and 
when any two of us could jepatate ovriclves 167 a mo- 
ment, we vented dur indignation at the hucincis of the 
reit. | 

At length the journey was at an en! ; and time and 
chanca, tt firip of all dif; miles, have aucovered, that 
that the intimate of lords and dukes is a nobleman's 
butler, who has furmfhed a ſhop with the money he 
has weh; {he man who devts ſe lagely in the funds, 
is a chere of a broker in Change-atey; the lady who 
fo carcfully concerted her quality, Kkerps a cook -fhop be- 
hint the Exchange ; and the young man, who is fo hap- 
py in the friemiſhip of the judges, engrokics and trans 
ſcribes for bread in à garret 6f the 4emple, Ot one of 
the women only I could make no difedvantageous detece 
tim, becuue the hal affumed wo character, but accom- 
madatod her to the frene before her, without any 
ſtruggle for diftinftion or ſupcrioruy., 

I coul4 not tabcar to retleft on the folly of praRtif- 
ing a fraud, which, as the event ſhewed, had been alrea- 
dy pratiied too often to ſucceed, and by the tuccets of 
which no advantage could have been obtained; of af- 
fuming a character, which was to end with the day: 
and of claiming upon falſe pretences honours which muſt 
periſh with the breath that paid them. 

But, Mr. Adventurer, let not thoſe who laugh at me 
and my companions, think this folly confined to a ftage- 
coach, Every man in the journey ot life takes the fame 

| | advautage 
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advantage of the ignorance of his fellow-travellers, dif. 

guiſes Hamel in counterfeited merit, and hears thoſe 
raiſes with complacency which his conſcicnce 

— for accepting. Every man deceives himſell, while 

he thinks he is deceiving others; and forgets that the 

time is at hand when every illuſion ſhall ccaic, when fic- 

titious excellence ſhall be torn away, and all muſt be 


ſhown to all in their real eſtate. 
= | I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 
VIATOR. 
— 
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Qui cupit optatam curſu continzere metam, 
Mula tulit fecitque per. Hor, 


The youth, who hopes th' Olympic prize to gain, 
All arts muſt try, and every toll tuitain, FRANCIS» 


T is obſerved by Bacon, that * reading makes a full 
& man, convcriation a ready man, and writing an 
exact man. 

As Bacon attained to degrees of knowledge ſcarcely 
ever reached by any other man, the directions which he 
gives for ſtudy have certainly a juſt claim to our regard ; 
tor who can teach an art with fo great authority, as he 
that has practiſed it with undiſputed ſucceſs ? 

Under the protection of ſo great a name, I ſhall, 
therefore, venture to inculcate to my ingenious contem- 

aries, the neceſſity of reading, the fitneſs of conſult- 
other underſtandings than their own, and of conſi- 
dering the ſentiments and opinions of thoſe who, how- 
ever neglected in the preſent age, had in their own times, 
and many of them a long time afterwards, ſuch reputa- 
tion ſor knowledge and acuteneſa, as will ſcarcely ever 
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An opinion has of late been, I know not how, prepa- 
nated among us, that libraries are filled only with ule- 
leis lumber; that men of parts ſtand in nerd of no aſſiſ- 
tance; and that to ſpend lite in poring upon books, is 
only to imbibe prejudices, to obſtruct and embarrais the 

vers of natufe, to cultivate memory at the expence of 
judgment, and to bury reaſon under a chaos of indigeſt- 
ed learning. 

Such is the talk of many who think themſelves wiſe, 
and ot ſome who are thought wite by others; of whom 

wt provably believe their own tenets, and part may be 
juſtly ſuſpected of endeavouring to ſhelter their igno- 
rance in multitudcs, and ot withing to deſtroy that re- 
putation which they have no hopes ro ſhare, It will, I 
believe, be tound mvariably true, that learning was ne- 
ver decried by any learned man; and what credit can 
be given to thoſe, who venture to condern that which 
they do no! know ? 

It reaſon has the power aſcribad to it by its advocates, 
i lo much 15 10 be ditcovered by attention and medita- 
non, it 13 hend to believe, that fo many millions, egual- 
Iv puticip»ting of the houniics of nature with ouiicivess 
ute been ior a7 upon ages meditating in vain: if the 
wits of the prcient time expect the regard of potterity, 
which will 0 mn inerit the reaton which 1s now thought 
tipmir to mirmFion, furely, they may allow them- 
„hes to be inſtructed by the re ton of former genera- 
tions. When, theretore, an author declares, that the 
has been able to Harn nothing trom the writings of his 
pred ce ian, and fuch a declaration has been lately 
m we, nothing but a degret ot arrogance unpardonable 
m the grew it human umndertianding, can hinder him 
tron porcoiving that he is rating projudices againſt his 
den poertormance ; tur with went hopes of tuccels can 
he attempt that in which greater abilities have hitherto 
nulcarri-d ? or with what peculiar force dovs he tuppoſe 
banſelt iavigorated, that dithcultics hitherto inv incible 
thould give way before him ? 

Of thote whom Providence has qualified to make any 
additions to human knowlerlge, the nunber is extreme- 
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ly ſmall; and what can be added by each ſingle mind, 
even of this ſuperior claſs, is very little: the greateſt 
part of mankind muſt owe all their knowledge, and all 
muſt owe tar the larger part of it, to the information 
of others. To underſtand the works of celebrated au- 
thors, to comprehend their y ſtems, and retain their 
reaſonings, is a taſk more than equal to common intel- 
lects; and he is by no means to be accounted uſelets or 
idle, who has ſtortd his mind with acquired knowledge, 
and can detail it occaſionally to others who have leſs li- 
fure or weaker abilitics. 

Perſius has juſtly obſerved, that knowledge is nothing 
to him who is not known by others to pollcts it: to the 
ſcholar kimlclf it is nothing with reſpect cither to ho- 
nour or advantage, for the world cannot reward thoſe 
qualities which were concealed from it; with reſpect to 
others it is nothing, becauſe it affords no help to igno- 
rance or error. | 

It is with juſtice, therefore, that in an accompliſhed 
character, Horace unites juſt {ſentiments with the power 
of expreſſing them ; and he that has once accumulated 
learning, is next to conſider, how he ſhall moſt widely 
diffuſe and moſt agi ccably impart it. 

A rcady man is made by converſation. He that bu- 
ries himſelf among his manuſcripts . beſprent,” as Pope 
expreſles it, „ with learned duſt,”” and wears out his 
days and nights in ual reſcarch and ſolitary medita- 
tion, is too apt to loſe in his elocut on what he adds to 
his wildom ; and when he comes into the world, to ap- 
pear overloaded with his own notions, like a man armed 
with weapons which he cannot wield. He has no facih- 
ty of inculcating his ſpeculations, of adapting himiclf 
to the various degrees of intellect which the accidents of 
converlation will preſent z but will talk to muſt unintcl- 
ligibly, and to all unplcaſantly. 

I was once preſent at the lectures of a profound phi- 
lolopher, a man really ſkilled in the ſcience which he 
protell:d, who having occaſion to explain the terms 
Opacum and Pelucidum, told us, after ome heſitation, 


that Opacum was, as one might ſay, Opake, and that 
might lay, Op ray 
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Pelucidum ſignified Pelucid. Such was the dexterity 
with which this learned reader facilitated to his audi- 
tors the intricacies of ſcience 3 and ſo true is it, that a 
man may know what he cannot teach. 
Bocrhaave complains, that the writers who have 
treated of chemiſtry before him, arc uſclcls to the great- 
er part of ſtudents, becauſe they pre-ſuppole their rea- 
ders to have ſuch degrees of {kill as are not often to be 
found. Into the ſame error are all men apt to fall, 
who have familiarized any ſubject to themſelves in 
ſolitude : they diſcourſe, as if they thought every 
other man had been employed in the fame enquiries 3 
and expect that ſhort hints and obſcure illuſions will 
produce in others, the ſame train of ideas which they 
excite in themiclves. 

Nor is this the only inconvenience which the man of 
ſtudy ſuffers from a recluſe life. When he meets with 
an opinion that plcaſes him, he catches it up with eager- 
neſs, ; looks only after ſuch arguments as tend to his con- 
firmation ; or ſpares himſelf the trouble of diſcuſſion, 
and adopts it with very little proof: indulges it 
without ſuſpicion, and in time unites it to the 
body of his knowledge, and trraſures it up among in- 
conteſtible truths : but when he comes into the world 
among men who, arguing upon difſimilar principles, 
have been led to different concluſions, and being placed 
in various ſituations, view the ſame object on man 
tides ; he finds his darling poſition attacked, and himſelf 
in no condition to defend it: having thought always in 
one train, he is in the ſtate of a man who having fenced 
always with the fame maſtcr, is lexed and amazed 
by a new re of his an iſt ; he is entangled in 
unexpected difficulties, he is harafſcd by ſudden objec- 
tions, he is unprovided with ſolutions and replies, his 
ſurprize impedes his natural powers of reaſoning. his 
thoughts arc ſcattered and confounded, and he gratifies 
the pride of airy petulance with an cafy victory. 

It is difficult to imagine, with what obſtinacy truths 
which one mind perceives almoſt by intuition, will be 
rected by another; and how many artifices muſt be 
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practiſed, to procure admiſſion for tle moſt evident pro- 
politions into underſtandings frighted hy their novel 
ty, or hardened againſt them by accidental prejudice it 
can ſcarcely be conceived, how trequently, in theſe 
extemporaneous controverſies, the dull will be fubtile, 
and the acute abfurd ; how often ſtupidity will clude 
the force of argument, by involving itſelf in its own 
gloom ;3 and miſtaken ingenuity will weave artful talla- 
cies, which reafou can tcarcely find nicans to Gditen- 
tangle. 

In theſe encounters the learaing of the recluſe uiually 
fails him: nothing but long habu and frequent cxperi- 
ments can conter the power of changing a pc ſit ion into 
various forms, preſenting it in diſlerent points of view, 
connecting it with known and granted truths, fortify- 
ing it with intelligible arguments, and illuſtrating it 
by apt fimilitudes ; and he, theretore, that has collect- 
ed his knowledge in ſolitude, mult Icarn its application 
by mixing with mankind. 

But while the various opportunities of converſation 
invite us to try every mode of argument, and every art 
of recommending our ſemiments, we are frequently be- 
trayed to the uſe of tuch as are not in themiclves ſtrid y 
detenſible: a man heated in talk, and cager of victory, 
takes advantage of the miſtakes or ignorance of his ad- 
verſary, lays hold of conceſſions to which he knows he 
his no right, and urges proots likely to prevail on his 
opponent, though he knows himſclt that they have no 
force : thus the ſcverity of reaſon is relaxed, many to- 

ics are accumulated, but without juſt arrangement or 
diſt inẽtion; we learn to ſatisfy ourtelves with ſuch ra- 
tiocination as filences others; and ſeldom recal to a cleſe 
examination, that diſcourit which has gratificd our va- 
nity with victory and applauſe. 

Some caution, therctorc, muſt be uſed, leſt copioul- 
pe's and facility be made leſs valuable by inaccuracy and 
confuſion. To fix the thoughts by writing, and 
fubje& them to trequent examinations and reviews, it 
the beſt method of enabling the mind to detect its own 
ſophiſms, aud Fcep it cn guard againſt the — 
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which it practices on others : in converſation we natu- 
rally diffuſc our thoughts, and in writing we contract 
them ; method is the excellence of writing, and uncon- 
ſtraim the grace of converſation. 

To read, write, and converic in due proportion, is, 
therefore, the buſineſs of a man of letters. For all 
thele there is not often equal opportunity; excellence, 
therefore, is not often attainable 3 and mott men fail in 
one or other of the ends propoſed, and arc full without 
teadineſs, or ready without exactneſs. Some deficiency 
muſt be forgiven all, becauſe ail are men; and more 
muſt be allowed to paſs uncenſured in the greater part 
of the world, becaule none can confer upon amel abi- 
Jities, and few have the choice of ſituations proper for 
the improvement of thoſe which nature has beſtowed : 
it is, however, reaſonable, to have perfection in our 
eye; that we may always advance towards it, though 
we know it ver can be reached. 
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No. LXXXVI. SYTURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 


Concubitu prohibe e vago. Hon. 
The wandering wih of lawleis love ſuppreſs. 
= Faaxcis, 
| To the Adventurer, 


| SIR, 


I indulge that reſtleſs impatience, which every + 
man tecls to relate incidents by which the paſſions 
have been greatly affected, and communicate idcas that 
- have been torcibly impreſſed, I have given you ſoine ac- 
count of my lite, which, without farther apulogy or in- 
troduction, may, perhaps, be tavourably received in an 
Add 


Aculer. 
S My 
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My mother died when I was v oung ; and my fa. 
* was a — — — had, 28 
no opportunity to ſuperintend my conduct, placed me at 
2 12 and pts Ars — me to the 
uni yerſity. At ſchool the number of boys was fo great, 
that to regulate our morals was impoſſible ; and at the 
univerſity even my learning contributed to the diſſolute- 
neſs of my manners. As I was an only child, my fa- 
ther had always allowed me more money than I knew 
how to lay out, otherwiſe than the gratification of my 
vices: 1 ſometimes, indeed, bern reſtraincd by a 
general ſenſe of right and wrong; but I now oppoied 
the remonſtrances of conicience by the cavils of ſophiſ- 
try; and having learned of ſome celehrated philoſ 
as well ancient as modern, to prove that nothing is good 
but pleafure, I became a rake upon principle. 

My father died in the ſame year with queen Anne, 
a few months before I became of age, and left me a 
very conſiderable fortune in the funds. I immediately 

uitted the univerſity ana came to London, which I con- 
Llered as the great mart of plcaiurez and as I could 
afford to deal largely, I witciy determined not to en- 
danger my capital. I projected a ſcheme of lite that 
was moſt agrecable to my terper, which was rather ſe- 
date than volatile, and regulated my expences with the 
cecunomy of a — I found that my favourite 
appetites mult be gratified with greater convenicnce and 
leis ſcandal, in proportion as my lite was more private: 
inſtead, therefore, of incumberimn.; myiclt with a family, 
I took the firſt floor of a houte which was let into lodg- 
ings, hired one ſervant, and kept a bracc of g-ldings at 2 
livery ſtable. I conttantly frequented the theatres, and 
found my principles confirmed by almoſt every piece that 
was reprelented, particularly my relolution never to 
marry. In y, inde<d, the action terminated in 
marriage ; but it was generally the marriage of a rake, 
who gave up his liberty with reluctance, as the only 
expedient to recover a fortune; and the huſband and 
wife of the drama were wretches whoſe example juftificd 
his reluctance, and appeared to be exhibited 2 
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ether purpoſe than to warn mankind, that whatever 
may be preſumed by thoſe whom indigence has made 
deſperate, to marry is to foricit the quiet, independence 
and felicity of life. 

In this courſc I had continued twenty years, without 
having impaired my conſtitution, lefſened my fortune, 


or incumbered myiclt with an illegitimate offspring 3 


when a girl about cigliteen, juſt arrived from the cu 
try, was hired as chambermaid by the perlon who Kept 
the houſe in which I lodged: the naue cauty of health 
and ſunplicity in this young creature, had tuch an et- 
{ct upon my imagination, that I praclitcd every art to 
debauch her, and at length ſucceeded. 

I found it convenient for her to continue in the houſe, 
and, therefore, made no propotal of reinoving her into Jodg- 
ings ; but after a few months ſhe found hericlf with 
cluld, a diſcovery which interrupted the indoknce of 
my ſenſuality, and made me repent my mdiſcretion 3 
however, as I would not incur my own cenſure by in- 
gratitude or inhumanity, I provided her a lodging and 
attendants, and ſhe was at length delivered of a * 
ter. The child I regarded as a new incumbrance 3 
though I did not confider rayiclf as under parental or 
conugal obligations, yet I could not think myſelt 
at liberty wholly to abandon either the mother or the 
inſant. To the mother, indecd, 1 had till Come degree 
of inclination; though I ſhould have been heartily con- 
tent never to have ten her again, if I could at once 
have been treed from any farther trouble about her ; but 
as ſomething was to be done, I was willing to keep her 
within my reach, at leaſt till ſhe could be tubſervient to 
my 2 no longer: the child, however, I would 
have ſent away ; but ſhe intreated me to let her ſuckle 
it, with an importunity which I could not reſiſt. Alter 
much thinking, I placed her in a little ſhop in the ſu- 
burbs, which I ſurnithed at the expence of about twen- 
1 with chandlery ware, cummedities of which 

had fome knowledge, as her father was a petty ſhop- 
keeper in the country : the reported that her liuſband 
had been K. m an engagement at ſca, and that his 
12 Py. 
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pay, which ſhe had been impowered to che by 178 
will, had purchaſed her ftock. I now thought 1 had 
diſcharged every obligation, as I h:d enabled her to ſub- 
GR, at leaſt as well us the could have done by her labeur 
in the Ration in which IT found her; and as often as 1 
had an inclination to tee her, I ſent for ber to a bagnio. 

But theſc interviews did not produce the pleature which 
I expected: her aſtectien tor me was too tender and deli- 
cate; the often wept in ſpiglit ot all her tender eftoris 
azainft ; and could not torbear telling me fiorics of her 
little girl with the fond prolixity of a mother, when 1 
wiſhed to regard her ealy as a nuttrets. 42 acie incidents 
at once to d me with compunttion, and quenched the 
appetite which I had intended to gratity, mv viſits there- 
lore, became Jels frequent: but the never icnt u ter me 
when] was abſent, nor re hroached me otherwite than by 
tears of tendernets hen fi;c liv me gun. 

Artertue firſt year I wholly negl:&t- ther; and having 
heard nothing of her during the winter, 1 went, to pend 
the fummer in the coumry. When I retwreil, I was 
prompted rather by curicfiry than deſire co n.ake ſome 
inquiry aiter her; and toon learnt that ſhe hal died ſome 
months betort of the ſmall pox, that the gobds had bean 
ed for ment, an the cluld taken by the paridh., Ar 
this account, i tdden and unexpected, I was tentibly 
touched; and a: tiru concerver 4 dein to xicue the 
child from the hands of the partie, an Hake fore 
little provifion for it when it bout be gion vp but 
this was (delayed from day to day, uch wi the ſugüne- 
nels of my diipoſition, till the event Wes cn tied 
with lefs and Its fenfibilicy s and at nete cengtatu— 
lated wyirlt upon my decivorance hum ay ng; genen 
which I bad ab * «\ nlured 28 rent TT n de- 
pace the ſhack Is of mor imony, I: one te cut the 
lame embarraſimnt no wore, pd one cw mytcil with 
firollug trom cone profiiauic to any bor, of ! nad 
ſeen many generatzans parih; ind the pow toees which 
I ence fought among the matks wm the pit, 1 found with 
leis woublc at Cuper's, Vouxlull, Radl, aud innv- 
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merable other places of public entertainment, which have 
appeared during the laſt twenty years of my lite. 

A few weeks ago I celebrated my faxtieth birth-day 
with ſoine friends at a tavern; and as I was returning to 
my lodgings, I ſaw a hackney coach ſtop at the door of 
a houſe which I knew to be of ill repute, though it was 

wate and of the firſt claſs. Juſt as I came up, a girl 

pped out of it, who appeared, by the umpertect glimpic 
i caught of her as the paſſed, to be very young, and 
extremely beautiful. As I was warm with wane, [ 
followed her in without h<fitation, and was delighted to 
find her equally charming upon anearer view. I dctain- 
ed the coach, and propoſed that we ſhould go to Had- 
dock's: ſhe heſitated with ſome appearance of unwilling - 
neſs and confuſion, but at length conſented : ſhe foon 
became more free, and I was not lets pleaſed with her 
conver lation than her perſon : I obſerved that ſhe had a 
ſottncis and modeſty in — manner, which is quickly worn 
off by habitual proſtitution. 

We had drank a bottle of French wine, and were pre- 
paring to go to bed, when to my unipenkable contubhon 
and attonithument, I diſcovered a mark by which I knew 
her to be my child: tor I reinembercd, that the poor 
girl, whom I ſo cruelly ſeduced and negleRed, had once 


told me with tears in her eyes, that ſhe had imprinted 


the two letters of my name under her little Nancy's left 
breaſt, Which, perhaps, would be the only memo- 
rial ſhe wonk! ever have of a father. I was inſtantly 
ſkruck with a ſenſe of guilt with which I kad not been 
familiar, and, tucrefore, ſelt all its force. The 
wreich, whom I was about to hire for gratification of a 
brutal appetite, perceived niy diſorder with ſurpriſe and 
concern: ſh: enquired with vn ofiicicus ſolicitude, what 
ludden illnels had lcized me; the took my hand, preſſed 
it, and looked eagerly in my face, ſtill inquiſitive what 
could be done to relieve me, I remained tome time tur- 
pid: but was toon rouzed by the reflection, that I was 
rxcewing the carcties of ny child, whom I had abau- 
doued to the loweit mtwmy, to be the flave of diunken- 
neſs and luſt, and whom I hña led to the brink of inceſt. 
14 I tuddenly 
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I ſuddenly ſtarted up; Grit held her at a diſlance; then 
catching her in my arms, ſtrove to tpeak, but burit into 
tears. I faw that ſhe was confuunded and terrified ; and 
as ſoon as I could recover my tpceck, I put an end to her 
doubts by revealing the ſecret. | 

It is impoſſible to expreis the effect it had upon her: 
ſhe Rood motionleis a few minutes z then claiped her 
hands together, and louked up in an agony, vhica not to 
have ſeen is not to conceive. The tcars at length ſtarted 
trom her eyes ; ſhe recollected hericlt, called me father, 
threw llerſelt upon her knees, embracmg mine, and plung- 
ing a new dagger in my heart, by atKmg wy bleſſing. 

We tat up together the remainder of the night, which 
I ſpent in liſtening to a ſtory that I nay perhaps, here- 
after communicate; and the next day I took lodgings for 
her about fix miles trom town. I viſit her every day with 
emotions to which my heart has till now becn a ſtranger, 
and which are every day more frequent and more ſtrong. 
I propoicd to retire with her into ſome remote part of the 
country, and to atone for the paſt by the tuture : but, 
alas! of the future a few years only can remain; and of 
the palt not a moment can return. What atoncment 
can i make to thoſe, upon whoſe daughters I have con- 
tributed to perpetuate that calamity, trom which by mi- 
racle I have reſcued my own! How can I bear the re- 
flect ĩon, that though tor my own child, I had hitherto 
expreſſed leis kindneis than brutes for their young; yet, 
perhaps, every other whom I cither haet or 1edueet to 
proſtitut ion, had been razed at in the ardor of parental 
affection, till tears have ſtarted to the eye; had bern 
catched to the boſom with tranſport, in the pratthng tine 
plicity of infancy ; had been watched in fickneis with 
anxiety that ſuſpended ſlcep; had been fed by the teil of 
I 10us poverty, and reared to maturity wita hope 
and tear. at a monſter is he, by whom theſe tears 
are verified, and this hope deceived! And yet, to dread- 
tul is the force of hibitual guilt, 1 {om«ctuncs regret the 
reſtraint which is come upcn me; 1 with to fink again 
into the ſlumber from which 1 have beca rouzcd, and to 
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repeat the crimes which I abhor. My heart is this mo- 
ment burſt eng lor utterance : but I want words. Fare- 
wel. AGAMUS, 


—— 
No. LXXXVII. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER, 4. 


Ir-candior ef paulo; minus a; tus acutis 
Naribus horum homirum; rider poſſit. eo quod 
Ruſtic1:'s tonſo ga defin't, & ale laxus 

In pede c lccus be ct: —at ingenium ingens 
Inculto latet hoc ſub corpore 


Hors, 


You: friend s poſi mn te; perhaps unſit 

For the briik petulance of modern v1 : 

His hair ill cut, his robe tha uk ward flows, 
Or his lage ſhoes, to raiilery expoſe 

The min. — 

But underneath this rough uncouth diſguiſe, 
A genius of extenſne know ic: ge hes, 


HERE are many accompliſoments, which though 
they arc comparatively trivial, and may be acquired 
by tmall abil:itics, are yt of great importance in our com- 
mon int ercourie with men. Of this kind is that general 
courtely, which is called Good Breeding; a name, by 
which, as an artificial excellence, it is at once character - 
iſech and recommended. | 
Good Br-cding, as it is generally employed in the gra- 
fication ot vanity, a paſſion almctt umverſally predomi- 
nant, is more highly prized by the majority than any 


ether; and he who wants it, though he may be preſerved 


from contempt by inconteftible ſipcriority, either of vir- 
tur or of parts, will yet he regarded with malevolence, and 


avoided as an enemy with whom it is dangerous to combat. 


In ſome inftances, indeed, the enmity of others 
cannot be avoided without the participation of guilt; 
but then it is the enmity of thoſe, with whom neither 
virtue nor. wiſdom can deſire to aſſociate: and good breed- 
ing may generally be practiſed upon more eaſy and more 

arable terms, than acquicicence in the detraction of 
malice 
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malice or the adulation of ſervility, the obſcenity of a 
letcher or the blaſphemy of in infdel. Dilſagrecable 
truths may be ſuppreſſed ; and when they can be lup- 
preſſed without guilt, they cannot innocent ly ben z 
the boaſt of vanity may be ſuſffered without feve.o e- 
henfion, and the prattle of abſurdity may be he hear wath- 
out cxpreſhons of contempt. 


It happens, indeed, ſomewhat unfortunately, that the 


practice oi good breeding, however neceflary, is obitrut- 

ed by the pollellion of more valuable taluits ; and that 

great intcgrity, delicacy, ſcuſihility, and ipirit, exalted 

— and extenſive learning, frequently reader men ill- 
cd. 

Petrarch relates, that his admirable friend and cotem- 
porary, Dante Aligheri, one of the molt exalted and 
original geniuſes that ever appeared, being baniſhed his 
country, and having, retired to the court of a prince 
winch was then the tanciuary of the unfortunate, was 
held at firſt in great ettecm ; but became daily lets accept- 
able to his patron, by the 1c vcrity of his manners and 
freedom of his ſpecch. There were at the ſame court, 
many players anc! buifoons, gamcilers and debauchcees, 
one of whom, dittiuguiſhcd by his impudence, ribaldry, 
and obſcenity, was greatly curefſed by the reſt; vehich 
the prince tutpetting Dante not to be pleaſcd with, order- 
ed the man to be brought b-{orc him, and having highly 
rxtolled him, turned to Dante, and Lid, I won ter that 
4 this perion, who is by ſome decned a tool, and by 
% others a madman, ſhauld yet be o gener ally plcnung, 
% and fo generally beloved z; when you who ave cele- 
4 brated for wiiCom, are yet heul vimont pleaiure, and 
« commended without tricndihip.”” “ You would ccate 
„to wonder, replicd Dante, “ it you conudered that 4 
. « contormaty ot character is the lource of friendilup.” 
This larcaim, which had all the force of truth. and ll 
the keenacfs of wit, was intolerable; and Dante wes 
uamediately diſgraced and baniſh d. 

But by this witwer, though the indignation which 
Produce it was ftouuded en vutuc, Dante provatly gra- 
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Efie his own vanity, as much as he mortified that of 
others: it wos the petulent reproach of reſentment and 

ide, whic't 18 always retorted with rage; and not the 
{till voice of 164/02, which is heard with complacency 
and reverence: 1 Dante intended retormation, his antwer 
was not wit; n ne did not mtend retor mation, his an- 
ſwer wes no good. 

Great delicacy, ſenſihility, and penetration, do not 
Is ob{truct the practice of goad breeding than integrity. 
Perions thus qualified, not only diſcover proportionably 
more taulcs and tailings in the charaters which they ex- 
amine, but are more dilguted with the taults and failings 
which they diſcover: the common topics of conver:2tion 
are too trivial to engage their attention; the various 
turns of fortunes that have lately happened at a game at 
whift, the hiſtory of a ball at Tunbridge or Rath, a 
dicription of lady Fanny's jewels and lady Kitty's va- 
pour's the journals of a horic-race or 4 cock-match, and 
dilquiſi ions on the ꝑ une act or the ſcarcity of partril ges, 
arc iubiects u2on which men of delicate taſte do not always 
chule to decluim, and on which they cannot patiently hear 
the dec lama: ion of others. But they ſhould remember, 
that their impatiince is the impotence of reaſon and the 
prevalence of vauity; if they fit ſilent and reterved, wrap- 
ped up in the contemplation of their own dignity, they 
will in their turn be defpited and hated by thote whom 
they hatte ant detpite; and with better reaſon, for per- 
verted power ought to be more odious than debility. 
To hear with patience, and to an{wer with civility, feems 
to Coinprelion | zal the good breeding of converiation ; 
and in proportion as this is euty, ſilence and inattention 
ae without exc ute. 

lle, who docs nut practice good breeding, will not 
fin! haatclt conmicred as the ohieet of good breeding by 
others. There is, however, a ſpecles of ruſticity, which 
it is not le ablurd than injurious to treat with contempt 2 
this tpeci's ot il}-breeding is become alnult proveriially 
the Characterittic of a ſcholar ; nor ſhoul4 it — 
that ne who is deeply attentive to an anſtruſe ſcienec, or 
Who employs any of the tluce great lacultics of the ful, 
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the memory, the imagination, or the judgment, in the 
cloſe purtuit of their ſcvrral objects, ſhov!.' ha ſtudied 
punctilios of form and ceremony, and be equally able to 
thine at a route and in the ſchools. That the bow of a 
chronologer, and the compliment of an aſtronomer, ſhould 
he improper or uncouth, cannot be thought ſtrange to 
thoſe, who duly confider the narrownel> ot our tacultics, 
and the unpoſhbil:ty of attaining univerſal excellence. 
Equally excufable, for the fame reaſons, are that ab- 
ſence of mind, and that forgetfuineſs of place and perſon, 
to which icholars are fo frequently fubject. When Louis 
XIV. was one day lamenting the death of an old comedian 
whom he highly extollud. Les, repacd Boilcau, in 
the preſence of madam Nlaintenon, © be performed to- 
« lerably well in the deipicable picces of dcarron, which 
« are now deſervedly forgotten cven in the provinces.” 
As every condition of life, and every turn of mind, 
has ſome peculiar temptation and propentity to evil, let 
not the man of uprightucſs and honelty be moroſe and 
ſurly in his practice of vu tue; let not him, whoſe deli- 
cacy aud penctration diicern with diſguſt thoſe imperſec- 
tions in others from which hc himſelf 15 not free, indulge 
rpetual pecviſkneſs and diſcontent; nor let learning aud 
nowledge be plraded as an cxcule for not condeicend- 
ing to the common offices and duties ut civil lite: for as 
no man ſhould he well. bred, at the expence of his vir- 
tue; uv man ſhould practice virtug iv as to geter others 
from imitation. 
Z 
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Sempergue relinqui 
Sola ſibi, ſemper longam iwcomitata videtur 
Ire vn —— Vince. 


* que ſcems 2lone 
To vnde im her ſcep, thro' ways unknown, 
Guile!cis aud dark. 


Darorx. 


EWTON, whoſe power of inveſtigating nature 
few will deny to have been ſuperiot to their own, 
contefl-s, that he cannot account ior gravity, the firſt 
princip:e of lus 1yſicm, as a property communicable to 
matter; or ceaccive the phenomzaa ſuppoled to he the 
eff-ets ot ſuch a principle, to be o herwiſe produced than 
by the immediate and perpetual influence of the Al- 
— 8 and, perhaps, thoic who moſt attertively con- 
w phenomena of the moral and l. atural wrrll, will 
be moll inclined to admit the agency ot invuible beings. 
In dreams, the mind appear s to be wholly paſſive ; tor 
Grams are lo far from being the erect of a voluntary 
effort, that we neither know ot what we ſhall dream, nor 
waether we tall dream at all. 

The human mind docs not, indeed, app-ar to have 
any power equal to ſuch an effect; ior the ideas concuived 
in drcums without the intervention of ſenitble objects, arc 
much more pertect and ſtrong than can be tormed at other 
times by the ut moſt effort ot the molt lively 1 8 
and it can ſcarce he ſuppoſed, that the mind is more 
vigorous when we ſleep, than when we art awake; etpe- 
cuilly ii it be true, as I have before remarked, that, in 
llecp the power of memory is wholly ſuſpended, and 
the underſtanding is employed only 12 ſuch objects 
* a5 prelerit themlelves, without comparing the paſt with 
* the preſent ; except we judge of the foul by a maxim 
witch ſome derp philoſophers have held concerning hories, 
that when the tail is cut off, the reſt of the members bo- 
comte more ſtrong. 


In 
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In lunacy, as in dreams, ideas are conceived which 
material objects do not excite; and which the force of 
imagination, exerted by a voluntary effort cannot form: 
but the mind of the lunatic, befides being impreſſed with 
the images of things that do not fall under the cognizance 
of his ſenſes, is prevented from recciving correipunding 
images from thote that do. When the vihonary monarch 
looks round upon his clothes which he has decorated with 
the ſpoils of his bed, his mind docs not conceive the ideas 
of rags and itraw, but of velvet, embrozdcry, and gold; 
and when he gaecs at the bounds of his cell, the image 
impreſſed upon his mind is nut that of a naked wall 
which incloſcs an arca ot ten tect iquare; but of wainket 
and painting, and tapeſtry, the bounds of a Ipacious 
apartment adorned with magnificent turmturc, and 
crouded with ſplendid dependants. 

Of the lunatic it is alto univerfally true, that his un- 
derſtunding is perverted to cls, waich a mere perverhon 
of the underſtanding docs n necellarily imply z he cither 
fats torpid in deſpair, or is butied in the contrivance or 
the execution of mi:clici. Lut if lunacy is ultunatcly 
produced by mere material chulus, it is difficult to thew, 
why miſery or malevoulence ihouid always be cemplicated 
with abſurdity ; why madncts ſhould not lometinies pro- 
duce inſtances of irantic and extravagant kindnets, of 2 
benevolent purpoſe tormed upon erroneous principles and 
1 by ridiculous meums, aid of an nonett ant Harn- 


cls cheerfulncis ariling iron the fancied fclicity cf 


others. 

A lunatic is, indeed, ſometimes merrv, but the mer- 
ry lunatic is never kind; his {port is 21ways muichict: 
and mitchict is rather aggravaied them atoned by Man- 
tonnets ; his diipehtuon is always evil in proportion to the 
height of his puenzy; and upon this ccc, it may be 
remarked, twat if every approach to mans is 4 devla- 
tion to ill, every deviation to ul may be coniered as an 
approach to madncis. 

Among other unaccountable phenomena in lunacy, is 
the mwomert) abturdity of opinion with reiect to me 
h::gk object, while the mud pcie With its full vigour 
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upm every other: it ſometimes happens, that when thi 
object is preſented to the mind, reaton is thrown quite 
out of her ſcat, and the perverſion of the underſtand- 
ing for a time becomes general ; but ſometimes it ſtill 
continues to be perverted but in part, and the abturdity 
itlelf is defended with all the force of regular argument- 
ation. 

A moſt extraordinary inſtance of this kind may now 
be communicated to the public, without injury to a 
good man, or a good cauſe which he ſucceisfully main- 
tained. 

Mr. Simon Browne, a diſſenting teacher of cx 
life and eminent intellectual abilities, after having bern 
ſome time ſcized with melancholy, deſiſted from the du- 
ties of his function, and could not be pertuaded to join 
in any act of worſhip either public or private. His 
friends often urged him to account for this change in 
his conduct, at which they expreſſed the utmoſt griet and 
altoniſhmeut ; and after much importunity he told them, 
« that he had fallen under the tenfible diſpl. aſure of 
« God, who had cauſed his rational foul gradually to 
« perith, and left him only an animal life in common 
« with brutes ; that it was, therefore, prophane tor him 
« to pray, and incongruous to be preient at the prayers 
« of others. 

In this opinion, however abſurd, he was inflexible, at 
a tume when all the s of his mind tub attcd in their 
full vigour, when his conceptions were cicar, and his 
reaſoning ſtrong. 

Being once importuned to ſay grace at the table of a 
friend, he excutcd himſelf many times; but the requeſt 
being till repeated, and the company kept ſtanding, he 
Giicovered evident tokens of diftrets, and atter fome irre- 
folute geſtures and heſitation, expreſſed with great fer- 
vor this cjaculation: «* Moſt merciful and almighty 
„God, let thy Spirit, which moved upon the face ot the 
« waters when there was no light, deſcend upon me; 
« that from this darkneſs there may rife vp a man to 
« praite the; 

But 
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But the moſt altuniſhing proof both of his intellectual 
excellence and detect is, „ A defence of the Religion of 
„ Nature and the Ciriftian Revelation, in antwer to 
4 J indal's Chili ta wy. us old as the Creation,““ and his 
dedication of it to the late queen, The boot is univer- 
fally allowed to be the bet which tha: controyerſy * 
ducad, and the dedication is as l0llcws: 


c Madam, 


ce F all the extraordinary things that have been ten- 
9 dered to yuur royal hens tice your fart li. wpy 
« arrival in Britain, it may be boldly Tad, what now 
„ betpeaks your ey acceptonce is the click, 

& Not in itf.it indeed ; it is 4 trifle unworthy your 
cc exaited rank, and wit WV. 1 hardly e an entertain- 
« ing amuſement to one of Your m Jeliy' s decp prricira- 
66 trons exact judgment, ana tic tafte. 

Rut on accuunt of the awihor, who is the firit being 
86 ef the Kind, and vel wr nout 4 name. 

© Hc was once a 131 3 and of tome little name; but 
20 4 no worth, as his Preten. unp wallcied c: le ke but 
* too maniteſt; tor by the immediate hand of an avenging 
& God, bis very thinking iuhitmce has tor more than 
„ ſeven years been COIN: in ally watt ing aways, till jt is 
&« belly perifhed out of hun, it it be not utterly con 
«© to no hang. Nunc, no not the leaſt remembiauice of 
ite very ruins, reins, not the ſhadow of an idea 1s 
4e att, nor any {nſe that, lo much as one fingle one, 
« perlect or impertect, whole or diminiſhed, ever did 
6c app pear to a mind within kim, or was percctved by it. 

duch a preſent trom fuch a thing, however worthlcfs 
in itiell, may nat be whit] ly un. ceeptabl. to ycur ma- 
« jefty, the author being iuch as hiſtory cannot paralic!: 
« and it the fact, whach | is 1cal and no tiction, nar wrong 
« conceit, vbtzins credit, it muſt be recorded as the mit 
„ memorablc and indeed aftonifhing event in the reign of 
« George the Sccond, that a tract compoſcd by löch 4 
* thine Was pr. ſunted to the illutriovs Cz roline 3 nis 
« 36ya1 contort necds not to be added ; fame, if 1 am net 
« milintor med, will tcli that with pleatur to all ifuccecds 
* ing Uümes. 
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« Ile hes been informed, that your majeſty's piety is 
& 2; genuine and eminent, as your excellent ; wars 
« afe great and contpicuous. This can, indeed, be truly 
« known to the great Searcher of Hearts only; He alone 
« who can look into them, can diſcern it they fre ſin- 
« cere, and the main intention correſponds with the ap- 
& rearance 3 aud your majeſty cmot take it amiſs if 
« fuch an author hints, that His f crct approbat ion is of 
« inifinitely greater value than the commendation of men, 
« who may be calily miſtuken and are apt to utter their 
« fancriors. 

« But it he had hen told the truth, ſuch a caſe 
« as his will certainly firike your myj. ity with attoniſh- 
« ment, and ray raite that commilcra! ion in your royal 
« brett which he has in vain endeavoured to excine 
« in thufe of his friends; who by the moſt unreatunabie 
« an] ill-ſounded conceit in the worid, have imagined, 
« that a thinking being couid for ſcven years together 
& live a franger to its Own powers, cxntites, Operations 
« and ſtate, and to what the great Gud has been doing 
dc in it. an] to it. 

It yoor nm joſly, in your molt retired addreſs to the 
« Kings of Kings, frouid think of fo ſingular a c: fo, 
« you may, perhaps, make it your devout requetis 
& that the teien of vonr beloved ſovereigu and contort 
« may be reaowned to ull puterity by the recovery of a 
« ſoy} now in the utmoit ruin, the reiter ation of one 
« utterly loſt ai preſent amongit men. 

« And ſhould this cat atict your roval breaſt, vou 
& vill recommend it to the piety and pray ors of all fie 
« tyuly devout, who have the honour to le known 
« to your majeſty ; many ſuch douhtlets there Ac; 
« thaugh Tours arc not utually the places where the de- 
« vout vert, or where devotion reins, And it is not 
« improhable, that multitudes of the pious throughout 
« the land may take a cate to heart, that under your 
« mayjefty*s patronage comes thus rec mmaenled, 

Could tuch a favour ws this rettoraticn he obtained 
« from Heaven by the prayers of your majetty, with 
« what a tranipert of gratings wound the recovered 
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46 being throw himſclt at your majeſty's ſcet, and 
ing the Divine Power and Grace, proſeſs himlelt, 


3 
„ Madam, 
« Your majeſty's moſt obliged 
cc and dutitul fervant,”* 


This dedication, which is no where feeble or abſurd, 
but in the places where the object of his phrenzy was 
immediately betore him, his friends found means to fu 

eis; witely conſidering, that a book, to which it 
ould be prefixed, would certainly be condemned with- 
out exammation ; for few would have required ftro 
evidence of its inutility, than that the author, by hi 
dedication, appeared to be mad. The copy, however, 
was preicrved, and has been tranſcribed into the blank 
leaves before one of the hooks which is now in the 
library of a friend to this undertaking, who is not leis 
diſtinguiſhed by his merit than his rank, and who re- 
commended it as a literary curioſuy, which was in dan- 
ger of being luſt tur want of a repolitory in which 
it might be preſerved. 


— 
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Præcipua tamen Cj''s in common end. m ſe rat ione virtus, 
ut qu d m in ha. cum parte omuibus culd. m operts autori- 
bus preter.nt. Qu1xT2L14A%, 

His great excellence was in moving compultion, wich 
re ſpec to which: many give him the nn place of all the 
writers of tai kind, 


To the Adventurer. 
SIR, 


1 is uſual for ſcholars to lament, with indiſcriminat- 


ing regret, the devaſtations committed on ancient 


hbraries, by accident and time, by lupertiition, 1g10- 
; trance 
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rance, and gothiciſm ; but the loſs is very far from 
being in all caſes equally irreparable, as the want of 
ſome kinds of books may be much mor: ealily tuppti:d 
than that of others. By the interruption that jomcumes 
happens in the ſucceſſion of philoſophical opinions, the 
mind is emancipated trom traditionary ſyſteins, recovers 
its native elaſticity which had been benumbed by cuttun, 
begins to examine with freedom and treth vigour, and to 
follow truth inftcad of authority. The lots of writings, 
therefore, in which reaſoning is concerned, is not, per- 
haps, 10 great an evil to mankind, as of thoic winch 
dcicribe characters and facts. 

To be deprived of the laſt books of Livy, of the f4- 
tires of Archilochns, and the comedies ot XI nander, 
is a greater misfort une to the republic of literature, than 
if the logic and the phyſics of Ariitotie hat never de- 
ended to potterit y. 

Two of your predeceffors, Mr. Adventurer, of great 
judgment and genius, very juitly thought that they 
ſhould adorn their lucubrations by publiſhing, orc of 
them a fragment of Sappho, and the other an old Gre- 
can hymn to the goddcls Health ;: and, indecd, I con- 
ive it to he a very unportant ule of your paper, to 
bring into common lig thote beautiful remains of an- 
cant art, wrich by ther preſent ſit uat ion are deprived 
of that univertal adrairation they fo juſtly deſerve, and 
are only the tecrt erjuyment of a few curious reavers, 
In imitation, theretore, of the examples I have jut 
nentiun:d, I ſhall end you, tor the intruçtion acyl Che 
tertainment of your readers, a lragineat of Simonides 
and of Nlenandcr. 

Simones was celebrated by the antients for the 

*tna-1s, correctneſs, and purity of his fly le, and his 
wretitt ble Nl] in moving the pattions. It is a ſuflic tent 
panegyric that Plato often mentions him with approba- 
tion. Donytius places him among thoſe poliſlied wri- 
ters, who exccl “ in a ſmooth volubility, and flow on, 
« like plentcons and perennial rivers, ut « £UUIE of &yan 
* and uninterrupted harmony. 
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It is to this excellent critic that we are indebted for 
the preſervation of the following paſſage, the tenderneis 
and elegance of which ſcarcely need be pointed out to 
thoſe who have taſte and ſenſibility. Danae, being by 
her mercileſs father incloſed in a cheſt and thrown into 
the ſex with her child, the poct proceeds thus far to re- 
late her diſtreſs : 


"Orr >2prax: Iv N2madex aut. 
Bern mvewv, vun ic Ot iypyn 

Atαά uri ect mes” r aUEITHT1 
Tizprxis aj pe Tt Tepper: abs 

D yeex tmiy It Q Texvory 
O. o £7 we Wovov. TY 0 avre h 
Hog Aer ATECTEL Jara 

X 27 $2579 w Ze, DTA (TEL, 
Kuzvew TE 0v0Pw. gu, auνα 
"Cwecfe TEXY N (2 ⁰,ç 

Naxgnvros #914%7T FH tx XAEYES 

Ov) avs Chryyww, Tpbucex 
Ke1142955 &v yam), Tpo uno n 
L. Je To Jewny To tt e un, 

K 21 #89 H ꝰ Twi 7.87 lov 

YT: yes Gn. KN, Thy ge &., 
Evcerw Je aas, tu vt * AN . 

When the raging wind began to roar, and the waves 
to beat ſo violently on the cheſt as to threaten to over- 
ſet it, ſhe threw her arm fondly around Perſeus, and 
ſaid, the tears trickling down her checks, „O my fon, 
% what ſorrows do I undergo | But thou art wrapt in a 
40 ſiumber ; thou fleepeſt ſoundly like a ſucki 
« child, in this joyleſs habitation, in this dark 
« dreadful night, lighted only by the glimmerings of 
« the moon! Covered with thy purple mantle, thou 
« regardeſt not the waves that daſh around thee, nor 
« the whittling of the winds. O thou beauteous babe! 
« If thou wert ſenſible of this calamity, thou wouldeſt 
« bend thy tender cars to my complaints. Sleep on, 

« I beſecch 
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x T heſeech thee, O my child ! Sleep, with him, O ye 
« hjillows ! and flcep likewiſe my diftreſs !** 

Thote who would form a full idea of the delicacy of 
the Greek ſhould attentively conſider the following happy 
imitation of it, which, I have reaſon to believe, is not 
ſo extenſively known or ſo warmly admired as it ought - 
to he 3 and __ indeed, far cxcels the original. 

The „ having pathetically painted a great prin- 
ceſs tak * of an — huſband a, deathe 
bed, and endeavouring afterwards to comfort her incon- 
folable family, adds the following particular. 


His conatibus occupata, o el los 

Guttis ludiculis adhuc madentes 
Convertit, puerum ſopore vin tum 

Q:: nutrix placido lng fovebat : 

« Dormis,” inq it. O miſclle, nec te 
© Vualtus examin s, ſilent um que 

% Per langa a ria commovent. nec ullo 

« Fratrum tangeri+, at meo dolore; 
„Nee {-ntis pate deſtintius i lo, 

ui geltans genibuſte brachiove, 

Aut tor nas leidam tum loqu lam, 
«© Tecum mille modis incptiebat. 

« Tu dormis. volitantque qui ſfolchant 

% Rifu;, in ro'cers tuis 11 e115. 
„% Dormi, parvula ! nec mali dolores 

Qui matrem cruciant tan quictis 

© Rumpant ſomny —Quanio, 4 uando, tale; 
« Redibunt „ ulis meis loporc, !”? 


The contraft betwixt the inſenſibility of the infant and 
the agony of the mother; her obſerving that the child 
is unmoved with what was moſt likely to aſſect him, the 
lorrows of his little brothers, th. many mourntu. coun- 
tenances, and the diſmal iilence that reigned throughout 
court; the circumſtances of the father playing with 
the child on his knees or in his arms, and teaching him 
to ſpeak, are ſuch delicate maſter- ſtrokes of art an i pa- 
rental tenderneſs, as ſhew the author is mumat-ly ac- 
quainted with the human hcart, and with thoſe = 
t ache 
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touches of paſſion that are beſt calculated ro move 
it, The Elana wiſh of „ dormi, parvule” is 
plainly imitated trom the fragment of Simonides; but 
the ſudden exclamation that follows, ! when, O when, 
« ſhall I fleep like this infant! is entirely the property 
of the author, and worthy of, though not excelled 
by, any of the ancients. It is making the moſt art ful 
and the moſt ſtriking ule of the lumber of the child, to 
agor:vate and heighten by [fon the reſtloſſneſo of 
the mother's lorrow ; it is the Bet and ſtrongeſt way vi 
ſaying, „ my grief will never ccaſe, that has ever been 
ute. I think it not exaggeration to affirm, that in this 
little poem are united the pathetic of Euripides and tlic 
elegance of Catullus. It affords a judicious example of 
the manner in which the ancicnts ought to be imitated; 
not by uſing their expre ons and epithets, which lis the 
common method, but by catching a portion of their 
ſpirit, and adapting cheir images and ways ot thinking 
to new {ubj-cts. The generality of thoſe who have 
propoſed Cat1ilus for their pattern, even the heſſ of the 
modern Latm poe s of Italy, feem to think they have 
accompliſhed ther deſign, by introducing many fhrid 
diminutives, tuch as % tenullula, and colmbula :“ 
but there is a purity and ſcverity of ft le, a temperate 
and auitere nuuunur in Catullus, which ncarly relembles 
that of his contemporary Lucretius, and is happily co- 
picd by the author of the poem which has protuced 
thele reflexions. Whenever, theretore, wr ut down to 
compoie, we ſhould ak ouriclves in the words of Lon- 
ginus a little altered ; * How would Homer or Plato, 
„Demoſthencs or Thucydides, have expreſſod rhenfthvrs 
©* on this occaſionz allowing for the alteration of 


gur cultoms and the diftercnt idioms of dur re- 
* ipct:ve language? This would be following the 
anciciits, withour tamely treading in their tootiteps3 
this would be making tlie func glorious ule of them that 
Racine his done ot Euripides in his Phxdra and Iphi- 
E and that Milton has done of the Prometheus af 


11 


chylus in the character of Satan. 
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THE ADVENTURER. 105 
If ſhould happen not to lay aſide this paper 
* refuſe of your correſpondence, as the off- 
ſpring of pedantry and a blind fondueſs tor antiquity ; 
or rather, it your readers can endure the fight of fo 
much Greek, though ever fo Attic, I may, perhaps, 
trouble you again with a few reflections on the charac- 
ter of Menander. 
2 | I am, 
Mr. Adventurer, 
Your's, 
PaLEQOPHILUS 
— — 


No. XC. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15. 


Concretam exemit labem, purumqu* r liquit 
Ztherium ſ-uſum, atque aurai ſimplicis igne v. 
| | VinG:iLe 


zy length of time, 

The ſcurf is worn away of cach commit ed crime; 

No ſpeck i, left of their habitual Rtoins, 

But the pure æth r of the foul remains. DzvDan, 


To the Adventurer. 
SIR, 
| 7 ſooner quells the ridiculous triumph of 
human vanity, than reading thoſe paſſages of the 
greateſt writers, in which they ſcem deprived of that 
noble ſpirit that inipires thera in other parts: and where, 
inſtead of invention and grandcur, we mert with nothing 
but flatneſs and infipidity. 
The pain I have felt in obſerving a lofty genius thus 


ſink beneath it ſelf, has often made me with, that thelc 


unworthy ſtains could be blotted from their works, aud 
leave them perteRt and unmaculate. | 
I went to bed a few nights ago, full of theſe thoughts, 
and cloſed the evening, as I frequently do, with reading 
a f. lanes in Virgil. I accidentally opaicd that part - 
l 
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the ſixth book, where Anchiſes recounts to his ſen the 
various methods of purgation which the ſoul under 

in the next wo:1d, to cleanſe it from the filth it has con- 
tracted by its connection with the body, and to deliver 
the pure etherial eſſence from the vicious tincture of mor- 
tality. This was fo much like my evening's {pecuiation, 
that it inſenſibiy mixed and incorporated wich it, and as 
ſoon as I fell atlecep, formed itielf imo the tollowing 


dream. | % | 

I jound myſeif in an inſtant in the midſt of 2 temple 
which was built with all that magnificent ſimplicity that | 
diſtinguithes the productions of rhe ancients, At the 
eaſt end was raiſed an altar, on each fide of which ftood 
a pricſt, who ſeemed preparing to ſacrifice. On the 
altar was kindled a fire, trom which aroſe the brightelt 
flame I had ever beheld, The light which it diſpentcd, 
though remarkably ſtrong and clear, was not quivering 
and dazzling, but fteady and uniform, and diffuſed 4 
purple radiance through the whole edifice, not unlike | 
the firſt appearance of rhe morning. 

While I ſtood fixed in admiration, attention was 
ewakened by thc biaſt of a trumpet that hook the whole 
temple ; but it carried a certain ſweetneis in its ſound, 
which mellowed and tempered the natural fhrillncts ot 
that inftrumem. After it had ſounded thrice, the being 
who blew it, habited according to the detcription of 
Fame by the ancients, iſſued a proclamation to the fol- 
lowing oft : „ By command of Apollo and the 
„ Mutes, all who have ever made any pretenſions to 
« fame by their writings, are enjoined to ſacrifice upon 
e the altar in this temple, tholc parts of their works, 
« which have hitherto been preterved to their infawy, 
« that their nuncs may deicend {potle!s and unſullied to 
e pofterity. For this purpole Ariſtotle and Longinus 
« are appointed chief prieſts, who arc to ſce that no 
% improper oblations are made, and no proper ones con- 
« cc d; and for the more eaſy performance of this ot- 
« fice, they are allowed to chule as their affittants 
& whoinſvever they ſhall think worthy of the — 
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THE ADVENTURER. 107 
As ſoon as this lamation was made, I turned my 


eyes with incxpreſſible delight towards the two prieſts; 


but was ſoon robbed of the pleaiure of looking at them 
by a crowd of people running up to offer their ſervice. 
Tack I found to be à groupe of French critics; but 
their offers were rejeRted by both priefts with the utmoit 
indignation, and their whole works were thrown on the 
altar, and reduced to aflics in an mitan:. The two 

iefts then looked round, and chote, with a few others, 
Horace and Quintilian from among the Romans, aud 
Additon from the Engliſh, as their principal atliftants, 

The firlt who came torward with his offering, by the 
lbftincſs of his demeanor was 1con di.covered to be 
Homer. He approached the altar with great majeſty, 
and. delivered to Longinus thee parts of his Ocyfley, 
which have been centured as unprobable fict.ous, and 
the ridiculous narratives of old age. Longinus was 
preparing tor the ſacriſice, but oblcrving that Ariſtotle 
dic not ſcem willing to alliſt ham in the dice, he rcturn- 
ed them to the veneruble od bard with great deference, 
fins, that „they were indeed the tales ot old age, but 
« jt was the ol age ot Homer. 

Virgil appeared next, and approached the altar with 
a modett dignity in his gut ant countenance peculiar to 
himfelt ; and to the turpriic,of all committed lus whole 
ZEncid to the Games. Bet it was ummediately reſcucd 
by two Romans, whom I toui.d to be Tucca and Va- 
rius, who rum with precipitation to the altar, delivered 
the poem from deſtruction, and carried off the author 
between them, repeating that glorious boaſt of about 
forty lines at the beginning or the Georgic ; 


Tentanda via eſt; qua me quoque poſſim 
Tollcere humo, \:ttorgue virum volitate PET ora, 
Primus ego in patr:am mecum, &. 


After him mott of the Greck and Roman authors pro- 
eecded to the altar, and jurrendered with great modeſty 
and humility the moit faulty part of their works. One 
circumſtance was obervable, that the ſacrifice alwa 
incrcaſed in proportion as the author had ventured to de- 


vate 
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viate from a judicious imitation of Homer. The latter 
Roman authors, who ſeemed almoſt to have loft ſight of 
him, made ſo large offerings, that ſome of their works, 
which were hefore very voluminous, ſlu unk into the 
compaſs of a primer. | 
It gave me the higheſt ſatisfaction to ſee Phil 
thus cleared from erroneous principles, Hiſt purged 
of falſchood, Poetry of fuſtian, and nothing left in each 
but Genius, Scenic, and Truth. 
I marked with particular attention the ſeveral offcrings 
of the moſt eminent Engliſh writers. Chaucer gave up 
Dryden. 


his obſcenity, and then delivered his works to 
to clear them from the rubbiſh that encumbered them. 
Dryden exccuied his taſk with great addreſs, „ and,” 
as Addiſon favs of Virgil in his Georgics, toſſed about 
„ his dung with an air of gracefulneſz :** he not only 
repaired 1 injuries of time, but threw in a thouſand 
new graces. He then advanced towards the altar him- 
ſelf, and delivered up a large pacquet which contained 
many plays, and fome 5. The pacquet had a label 
affixed to it, which this inſcription, 4 To Po- 
« verty. 
.- . Shakeſpcare carried to the altar a long ſtring ot 
marked The taſte of the age, a ſmall parcel of 
baſt, and a pretty large bundle of incorrectneſs. Not- 
withſtanding the ingenuuus air with which he made this 
offering, tome officiates at the altar accuſed him of con- 
ccaling certain pieces, and mentioned the London Pro- 
digal, Sir Thomas Cromwell, The Y orkſhire Trage- 
dy, &c. The poet replied, “ that as thole pieces were 
« unworthy to be preierved, he ſhuuld fre them con- 
« ſumed to aſhes with great plcaſure; but that he was 
% wholly innocent of their original.” The two chief 
pricfts interpoſed in this diſpute, and diinifſcd the poet 
with mary compliments; Longinus obſcrving, that the 
—— in queſtion cc uld not poſſibly be his, for that the 
ilings of Shakcipcare were like thoſe of Homer, 
« whoſe genius, whenever it fublided, might be com- 
« pared to the ebbing of the occan, which left a mark 
« uz on its ſhorts, to fhew to what 2a height EW 
60 
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THE ADVENTURER. 109 
« ſometimes carried. Ariftotle concurred in this opini- 
on and added, < that although Shake: was quite 12n0- 
« rant of that exact axconomy of the ſtage, which is ſo 
« remarkable in the Greek writers, yet the mere 
« ftrengch of his genius had in many points carried him 
« mfimtcly beyond them. 

Milton gave up a few errors in his Paradiſc Loft, and 
the ſacrifice was attended with great decency by Ad- 
diſon. Otway and Rowe — their comedies upon the 
altar, and Beawnont and Fletcher the two laſt acts ot 
many of their picces. They were followed by Tom 
Durtey, Etherege, Wycherley, and feveral other dra- 
matic writers, who made tuch large contributions, that 
they ſet the altar in a blaze. | 

Among theſe I was ſurpriſed to fre an author with 
much politenets in his behaviour, and tpirit in his coun- 
tenance, tottering under an unweildy burden. As he 
approached I diicovered hum to be Sw John Vanburgh, 
and could not but finile, vwacn, on his committing his 


| heavy load to the flames, it proved to be © His (kill in 


« Architecture. 

Pope advanced towards Addiſon, and delivered with 
gicat humility thoſe lines written expreſsly againſt him, 
lo remarkable for their excellence and their cruelty, re- 
peating this couplet ; 


« Curſt be the verſe, how well ſoc'er it flow, 
« That tends to make one worthy man my loc,” 


The ingenuous critic infifted on his taking them 
again: „ for, ſaid he, my affociates at the altar, par- 
« ticularly Horace, would never permit a line of fo cx- 
« cellent a ſatiriſt to be contumed. The many Com- 
« pluments paid me in other parts of your works, am- 
« compenlate for this flight indignity. And be aſ- 
« tured, that no little pique or mitunderttanding ſhall 
ever make me a foe to genus.” Pope bowed in foe 
confuſion, and promiſcd to tubſtitute a fictitious name at 
leaſt, which was all that was left in his power. He then 

Vor. III L retired 
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retired, after having made a ſacrifice of a little pacquet 
of Antithelcs, — ſome parts of his tranſlation of 
Homer. 

During the courle of theſe oblations, I was charmed 
with the candour, decency, and judgment, with which 
all the pricfts diſcharged d different functions. They 

— with luch dignity, that it reminded me of thoje 
ages, when the offices of King and prieſt centered in the 
ſame perſon. Whenever any of the affiitunts were at a 
loſs in any particular circumſtances, they applied to 
Ariſtotle, who ſettled the whole buſincts in an unſtant. 

But the refleGions which this pleaimy ſcene produced, 
were ſoon interrupted by a tumultuous noite at the gate 
of the temple 3 when ſuddenly a rude illiterate multitude 
ruſhed in, led by Tindal, Morgan, Chubb, and Bo. 
linghroke. The chicts, whoſe countenauces were im- 
preſſed with rage which art could not conceal, forced 
their way to the altar, and anndit the joytul acclama- 
tions of their followers threw a large volume into the 
Gre. But the triumph was ſhort, and joy and acclama- 
tion gave way to ſilence and aſtoniſument: the volume 
lay unhurt in the midſt of the fue, and, as the flames 

layed i2nocently about 11, 1 could ditcover written in 
— of gold, the words, THE BIELE. At that 
inſtant my cars were raviſhed with the icund of moe 
than mortal mule accompanying a hymn ſung by invie 
ſible beings, of which 1 well remember the tollowing 
verles: 


« The words of the LORD are pure words: even 25 
* the filv-1, Which in the carth is tried, and purificd 
« ſeven times in the fre. 

C More to bc dchrel are they than gold; yea, than 
« much fine gold: ſweeter allo than honey, and the 


4 honcy- comb. 

The united melody cf inſtruments and voices, which 
ſormed a concert fo exquiſite, that as Nlilton ys, © at 
& might cꝛcate a foul under the ribs of death, threw 


ic 
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me into ſuch cxtaſies, that I was awakened by their 
violence, 


& 
Jam, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 
CRITO. 
— 


No. XCI. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER A8. 


— FaQo pus ct ſcelcratus codem, Ovp. 


Thus was the father pious to a crime. AnvtsoN, 


T is contended by thoſe who rejet Chriſtianity, that 
1 if reyclation had been neceſſary as a rule of lite to 
mankind, it would have been univerial z and they are, 
upon this principle, compelled to affhrm that only to be 
a rule of life which is univertally known. 

But no rule, of lite is univertally known, except the 
dictates of conſcience. With retpect to particulur ac- 
tions, opinion determines whether they ave good or ill; 
and conſcicnce approves or difapproves, in conſequence 
of this determination, whether ut be in favour of truth 
or fallchood. Nor can the errors of conſcience be al- 
ways imputcd to a criminal neglect of mquiry : thete by 
whom a tyitem of moral truths was discovered through 
the gloom of paganiſm, have been conſidered as prodi- 
gics, and regarded by tuccethve ages with attunithment 
and admiration; and that whaca wnmmortulite4 one 
among many millions, can icarce be thought poilible to 
all. Men do not utually ſhut their eyes agamit their im- 
mediate intereſt. however they may be thought to wink 
againſt their duty ; and ſo little docs either appear to 
be diſcoverable by the light of nature, that where the 
Divine Preſcription has either becn with-held or ccr- 
rupted, ſuperſtition has rendered piety cruct, and error 
has armed virtue againſt herictt 3 mitery has been culti- 
rate by thote who have not ingurted guilt ; and though 

L 2 ail 
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all men had been innocent, they might ſtill have been 
wretched. | 

In the wign of Yamodin the Magnificent, the king- 
dom of Golconda was depululated by a peſtilence ; and 
after every other attempt to propitiate the gods had 
failed, it was belicwed, according to the ſuperſtition of 
the country, that they required the lacrifice of a virgin 
ot roval blood. 

It happened that at this time there was no virgin of 
the royal blood, but Tamira the daughter of M amodin, 
whom he had betrothed to one of the prmces of his 
court, intemling that he ſhould tucceed to the throne; 
for Yamodin had no fan, and he was not willing that 
his empire ſhould detornd to a woman. 

Yamodm conhbdered hintcli not leis the father of his 
people, than of Tamira ; ind, theretore, with whatever 
reluctance, determined to deem the life of the public, 
with that of the indiviiual. He proftrated himſelf in 
the temple, and invoked his principal idol as the foun- 
tain of hife : * from th, fail he, I have derived my 
being, and the life which I have propagated is thine: 
„ when I am about to reftore it, let mw remember with 
« cratitude, that I potiefſed it by thy bounty; and let 


« thy mercy accept it as a ranſom tor my . 
Orders were given tor the ſacrifice on the next day, 

and Tamira was permitted ro diſpoſe of the interval as 

ſhe picaſed. She received the intimation of her father's 


ant! had juſt rrmphat over the dieiirt of life, when, upon 
pereciving her lover enter the apartment, the loft her 
tortitude in a moment and burſt into tcars. 

When they were alone, after his cycs had, like her's, 
orarflowed with filent forrow, he took her hand, and 
with 2 look of inexpreſſible anxicty and tenderne is told 
her, that one expedient was vet lett, by which her lite 
wight be prelerved ; that he hail br. bed 2 prieſt to his 
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intereſt, by whom the ceremonies of marriage might be 
immediately performed; that on the morrow, as ſhe 
would be no longer a virgin, the propitiation of the 

»ds could not be effected by her death; and that hez 

her, though for political purpoſes he might appear to 
be difpleafed, would yet Kere rcjoice at an cvent, 
which, without his concurrence, fad delivered him from 
the dreadful obligation of ſacrificing an only child, 
through whom he hoped to tranſnit dominion to his 

crity. 

To this propoſal Tamira, whoſe attachment to life 
was now ſtrengthened by love, an] in whoſe botum the 
regret of preciuded plcature had ſucceeded to the ho 
of glory, at length conſ-nted ; but ſhe conſented with 
all the timidity, reluctance, and confuſion, which are 
1 by a conſciouſneſs of guilt; and the prince 

imſelf introduced the man, who was to accomplith the 
purpoſc both cf his ambition and his love, with appa- 
rent tremor and hoſitat ion. 

On the murrow, wh.n the prieſt ſtood rea ly at the 
altar to receive the victim, and the king commanded his 
daughter to be brought forth, the prince produced her 
as his wife. Yamodin ſtood ſome moments in fulpence ; 
and then diſmiſſing the aſſembly, retired to his palace. 
After having remained about two hours in private, he 
{nt for the prince. The gods, ſaid be, „ though 
they continue the peſtilence, have yet in mercy rel- 
« cued my pcople from the oppreſſion of a tyraut, who 
« appcars to conſider the life of millions as nothing in 
* competition wich the indulgence of his luſt, his ava- 
* rice, or his ambition.” Yamodin then commanded 
him to be put to death, and the ſentence was executed 
the fame hour. 

Tamira now repented in unutterable diſtreſs of a 
crime, by which the pleaſurcs not only of poſſeſſion but 
hope were precluded 42 attachment to life was broken, 

the very means which ſhe had taken to preſerve it ; 
and as an atonement for the forfeit of her virginity, the 

ined to ſubmit to that law of marriage, from 
which as a princeſs only ſhe was exempted, and tv 
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throw herſelf on the pile by which the body of her huf. 
band was to be confumed. To this her tather conſent. 
ed: their aſhes were ſcattered to the winds, and their 
names were forbidden to be repeated. 

If by theſe events it is evident, that Y amodin diſcerned 
no law which would have juſtified the preſervation of his 
daughter; and if it is ablurd to ſuppoſe his integrity to 
be vicious, becauſe he had leſs power and opportunity to 
obtain knowledge than Plato; it will follow, that, by 
whatever rule oblatiun of human ſacrifice may be 
condenmed, the conduct of K amodin which would 
produced ſuch ſacrikce was morally right, aud that of 
the prince which prevented it was n y wrong ; that 
the conſemt of Tamira to the marriage was vicious, and 
that her fuicide was heroxe virtue, though in her marriage 
ſhe concurred with 2 gencral law of nature, and by her 
dxath oppoicd it: for moral right and wrong are terms 
that are wholly relative to the agent by whom the ac- 
tion is performed, and not to the action iticlf conſidered 
abftratially, for abſtractedly it can be right or wrong 
only in 3 ſenſe. It appears, — that re- 
velation is neceſſary to the eftabliſlument even of na- 
rural religion, aud that it is more rational to ſuppoſe 
it has bern vonchlafed in part than not at all. 

It may, perhaps, be aſked, of what uſe then is con- 
ſcience as 2 guide of life, fince in theſe inftances it ap- 
pears not to coincide with the Divine Law, but to op- 


poſc it; to condemn that which is enjoined, and approve - 


thet which is forbidden: but to this queſtion the an- 
Tis end wh u conſcience approves is always goods 
The ic I is ah 

ſhe ſometimes miſtakes the means: the end 
which Yamudin propoſed, was deliverance from a pel- 
tilence; but he did not nor could know, that this end 
was not to be obtained by human facrifice : and the end 
which conicience condemns, is always ill; for the end 


_ ince, was private gain by public lots. 
by canricmce, then, 2ll — from inten- 
tional ill. „ uſb me pedpaninnr* px 

1 


not of the means: it infallibly dives us to avoid 
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but is not intended to ſecure us ſrom crror; it is not, 
therefore, either uſcleſs as a law to ourſelves, nor yet 
ſufficient to regulate our conduct with reſpect to others; 
it may ſting with remorſe, but it cannot checr us with 
hope. It is by revelation alone, that virtue and hap- 
pinels are connected : by revelation, <* we are led into 
« all truth, conſcience is directed to effect its pur- 
and repentance is encouraged by the hope of pare 
don. If this fun is riſen upon our hemiſphere, let us 
not conſider it only as the obje&t ot ſpeculation and en- 
quiry ; let us rejoice in its influence, and walk by its 
light ; regarding rather with contempt than indignation, 
are only ſolicitous to diicover, why its radi- 
ance is not farther diffulcd ; and wiltully ſhut their cyes 
againlt it, becauſe they lee others ſtumble to whom it 
has been denicd. 

It is not neceſſary to enquire, what would be deter- 
mined at the Great Tribunal, concerning a heathen who 
had in every inftance obeyed the dictates of conſcience, 
however erroneous ; becauſc it will readily be granted, 
that no ſuch moral perfection was ever found 
men: but it is caſy to aſcertain the fate of thoſe, © who 
« love darkneſs rather than light, becauſe their deeds 
< areevil;** who violate the law that has been written 
upon the heart, and rect that which has been offered 
them from above; who though their fans are as ſcarlet, 
cavil at the terms on which they might be white as 
ſnow; and though their iniquities have been multi- 
plicd without number, revile the hand that would blut 
them the Regiſter of Heaven. 
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Cum tabulis auimum conſort ſumct hon, 


Hor, 
Bold be the - 1 EF, Ea „es truſty 
Like the firm ju, e A. Exurayviy ll. 
1 o tle Urer. 
SIR, 


N the papers of criticiia wich you have given to 
the pu lie, I hare ene { a {p'rit of cunder aud 
love of tuth, equally remote from bigotry and cape 
t.ouſn.s; a jult dillribu ion of hre iſe amongtt the an- 
cients and the moderns; a ior detercnce 0 reputa- 
tion long eſtablithed, w toute 2 blind adoration of anti- 
quity; and a willingrels to favour later þ>CT'! OFNIANCE 8g 
without a li;zat or pherile ſondneis for novelty. 

I mall, therefore, venture to lav before vou, ſuch 
obtervations as have rilen to my mind in the contidera- 
tion of Virgil's paſtorals, without any inquiry bow far 
my ſentimencs deviate trom cſt ab hed rules o common 
opinions. 


It we ſurvey the ten paſtor als in © gencral view, it 


will be found that Virgil can derive from them very lit- 
tle claim to the praite of an inventor. - To ſearch into 
the antiquity of this Kind of poetry, is not my preſent 
purpoic ; that it has long ſubſiſted in the caſt, the» ſacred 
writings tuſhcionily inform us; and we may conjc: ci ures 
with great probability, that it was ſometimes the GCYO- 
tion, and ſometimes the entertainment 01 the firtt gene- 
rations of mankind. Theocritus united elegance with 
ſimplicity ; and taught his ſliepherds to finy; with ſo 
much eatc and harmony, that his countrymen dc {paring 
to excel, foi hore to imitate him; and the Gre ** how- 
ever vain or ainbitious, lett * in quiet poſſciſton of 
the omen which the wood-pvmphs hail buftiowed up- 
On him. 


Virzil, 
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Virgil, however, taking advantage of another lun- 

age, venrured to copy or to rival the Sicikan Bard: 
be has written with greater fplendor of dition, and ele- 
vation of ſentiment : but as the magnificence of his per- 
formances was more, the ſumplicity was leſs ; and, per- 
haps, where he excels Theocritus, he ſometimes obtains 
his ſuperiority by deviating from the paſtoral character, 
and performing what Theocritus never artempted. 

Vet, though I would willingly pay to Theocritus t he 
honour which is always dur to an original author, I am 
tar from intending to depreciate Virgil; of whom Horace 
juttly declares, that the rural muſes have appropriated 
to him their elegance and fweetne!s, and whe, as he co- 
pied Theocritus in his deſign, has reſembled bua like- 
wile in his ſucceis ; for, it we except Calphurnius, an 
obſcure author of the lower ages, 1 know not that a 

paſtoral was written after him by any poet, till 
the revival of literature. 

But though his genera} merit has been univerfally ac- 
knowledged, I am tar from thinking all the productions 
of his rural Thalia equally excellent: there is, indeed, 
in all his paſtorals a ſtrain of verſification which it us 
rain to feck in any other poet ; but it we except the firſt 
and the tenth, they tvem liable cither wholly or in purt to 
conſiderable object ions. | 

The ſecond, though we ſhould forget the great charge 
againſt it, which I am afra d can never be retuted, 
might, I think, have periſhed, without any diminution 
of the praiſe of its author; for I know not that it con- 
tains one aſſecting ſentiment or pleaſing deſcription, or 
one paſſage that firikes the imagination cr awakens the 

5s. 


The third contains a conteſt between two ſhepherds, 
begun with à quarrel of which Jome particulars might 
well be ſpared, carried on with fprighthncls and dle- 
gance, and terminated at laſt in a reconcihation : but, 
turcly, whether the invectwes with which they attack 
each other be truc or falſe, they are too much degraded 
from the dignity of pattoral invoceuce ; and mitcad* of 
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rczoicing that they are both victorious, I ſhould not 
have been grieved could they have been both defeated. 

The poem to Polio is, indeed, of another Kind: it is 
filled with images at once ſplendid and pl-akng, and is 
elevated with grandeur of language worthy ot the firſt of 
Roman poets ; but I am not able to reconcile myſelf to 
the diſproportion, between the performance and the oc- 
caſion that produced it: that the golden age ſhould 
return becauſe Pollio had a fon, appears fo wild a fiction, 
that I am ready to ſuſpect the poet of hu ing written, 
for ſome other purpote, what he took this opportunity 
of producing to the public. 

The fifth contains a celchration of Daphnis, which 
has ſtood to all ſucceeding ages as the ino of paſtoral 
elegies. To deny praiic to a performance which ſo ma- 
ny thouſn.'s have laboured to imitate, would be to 
judge with too little deference tor the opinion of man- 
Kind: yet whoever ſhall read it with impartialitv, will 
find that moſt of the images are oi the mythalogical 
kind, and, therefore, eaſily invented; and that there 
are few ſentiments of rational praiſe or natural lamen- 
tation. 

In the Sĩlenus he again riſes to the dignity of philoſo- 
phic ſentiments and heroic poetry. 'T he addrets to Va- 
rus is eminently beautiful : but fince the compliment 
paid to Gallus fixes the tranſaction to his own tune, the 
fiction of Silenus ſeems injulicions 3 nor has an tufficient 
reaſon yet been tound, to juttity his choice of thoſe ta- 
bles that make the ſubject of the ſong. 

The ſeventh exhibits another conteſt of the tuncfi 
ſhepherds : and, ſurcly, it is not without fome reproach 
to his inventive power, that of ten patiorals Virgil has 
written two upon the tame plan. One of the thepherds 
now gains an acknowledged victory, but without any 
apparent ſupericrity z and the reader, when he ſees the 
prize adjudged, is not able to diſcover how it was 
dcſerv ed. 

Of the eighth paſtoral, ſo little is properly the work 
of Virgil, that he has no claim to other prac or blame 
than that Gi a traullator. 
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ot Of the ninth, it is ſcarce poſſible to difcover the de- 


| ſign or tendency : it is laid, 1 Kno- not upon what au- 
is thority, to have been compoſed from fragments of other 
is poems ; and except a few lines in which the author 
of touches upon his own misfortunes, there is nothing that 
ty ſeems appropriated to any time or place, cr of which any 
c- other ute can be diſcovered than to fill up the poem. 
114 The firtt and the tenth paſtorals, whatever be deter- 
mn, | mined of the reit, arc ſutficient to place their author 
n, above the reach of rivalry. The complaint of Gallus 
ty diſyppointe( in his love, 1s full ot luch fentunents as 
: diſappointed love naturally produces; his withes are 
ch wild, his reſentment tender, and his purpoics are incon- 
ral ſtant. In the genuine language ot deipair, he fooths 


a- himftlf a-while with the pity that ſail be paid him af- 
to ter his death. 


* Tamen cantabiti's, Arcades, i quit, 
oh Montibus hec voſtris: foli cantare pci it! 
cal Arcades, O mihi tum quam molliter oſſa quieſcant, 
ah Veſtra meos olim 4 fiſtula dicat amores ! ; 
Ne 
Yet, O Arcadian ſu ins, 

5 Ye belt artifi ers of ſoothing ftrams ! | 
* Ine your foft reeds, and trach your rocks my woes, 
ot So ſhall my ſhade in ſweeter reſt repoſc, 
* O, (hat v- ur birth and buſineſs h d been mino; 
a To tecd theflock, and prunc the ſpreading vine ! 
War1ok 
- | | 

| Diſcontented with his preſent condition, and defirous 
ful to be any thing but what he is, he wiſhes himſelt one of 
ich the ſhepheris, He then catches the 16a of rural tran- 
2 quillity 3 but toon diſcovers how much happicr he fhould 
rde be in theie happy regions with Lycoris at his fide. 
n 
yl Hic gelidi fomes, hic mollia prata, Lycort: 
W Hic nemus ; hic pſo tecum confumerer ævo. 

N.nc ina us amor du i me Martis in armis; 

ut Tela inter ©. edi, atque adverios detinet hoſtes. 
—_ Tupio.ul a patria (nec ſit mihi _credere) tantum 


{\ lpinas, ah dura, nives, & trigore Rl cui 
Me 
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Me fine ſola vides. Ah te ne frigora lædant! 
Ah tihi ne tencras gl. c: es ſecet aſpe a plantas 


Here cooling fountains roll thro' fl w'ry mcads, 
Here woods, Lycoris, It their verdant heads; 
Here could I wear my car cleſe life away, 

And in thy arms inſenſibly decay. 

Inſtead of that, me frantic love dcetains 

*Mid focs, and dreadful darts, and bloody plains : 


Far from your country, loncly wand'ring leave 
Me, me your lover, barbarous fugi::ve ! 

Scek the rough Alps where ſnow cicrnal thine, 
And joylets i orders on the frozen Rhine, 

Ah! may no cold c'er blaſt my dearcit mail, 
Nor pointed ice thy tender fect in ade 


While you end can my foul the talc belicve 5 | 


M rox. 


He then turns his thoughts on every fide, in queſt of 
ſomething that may ſolace or amute him: he propoles 
happincis to himſelf, firſt in one ſcene an! then m ano 
ther; and at laſt finds that nothing will ſatioty. 


Jam neque Hamadryades rurſum, nec carm.na nobis 
Ipla placeat : ipſæ rurſum concedite fla. 

Non i lum n«oftri poſſunt mutare labores ; 

Nec ſi frigoribus mediis Hebrumque bibawus, 
Scithomalque nives hyemis {ubcamus aquotw ; 

Nec i, cum moriens alta liber act in ulm », 
Axthiopum verſemus oves ſub fide: c Cancri, 

Omnia vincit amor; et nos cedamus amo. 1. 


But now 2g in no more the woodland m ids, 

Nor paſlorol ſongs deli ht —Farewel, ye th. des 
No toi s of ours he cruel god can change, 

Tho? |: & in frozen deierts we ſhould range; | 
Tho' we ſho d drink where culling Her: > flows, 
Fndure bleak winter's blaſts, and Ihieci en fnows :; 
Or on hot India's pl.ins our flocks ſhould teed, 
Where the parch'd elm declines his hckening le- ds 
Beneath fierce-glou ng Cancei's hery bean, 

For from cool breezes and refreſhing Hr can. 

Love oer all maintains reſiſtleſs wa, 

And c us loie's all- con exing power oLc:. 
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But notwichſtanding the excellence of the tenth pa- 
toral, I cannot tor bear to give the preference to the firit, 
which 1s equally natural and mne deverhficd. The 
complaint of the ſhepucrd, who faw his old conpunion 
at eaſe in the ſhade, while hiatelt was driving his little 
flock he knew not whither, is ſuch as, with variation of 
cixcuaſtances, milery always utters at the fight of 
proſperity - 

Nos putriz fines, & dulcia T'nquimms arva z 
Nos patriam tugimus: tu, Tityre, lenius in umbra, 


Form oſum ro nave does Amoniihde {ylvas, 


We leve our country's bounds, our much lov'd plains; 
We trum ou: country fly, uuboppy Walls! 
You, Tit'rus, in the groves at leite laid, 

af Teach Amaryll.s' naue to Ger made. 


of Wasa. 


His account of the difficulties of his journey, gives a 
- very tender ima e of paſtoral diſtreſs. "oy 


en ipſe capellas 
pro enus & c #go; hand etiam vix, Ii yre, duco: 
Hic imer Gents cot ys modo n.mque gemcllos, 


Spem gregis, ah ! filice in aud c nnixa feliquit. 


And lo ! {ud pariner of the gener. ] care, 
Mer) and fin | drive my os alar ! 
Wine ſcuccly tlie my leading lad ſuſtorns, 
In'd with the way, and recen:; from her pains; 
For ' mid yon :angled havels s we paſt, 
On the ba:e flims her hplets twin the caſt, 
The hopes and proame of my ruin'd fold! 
WainrTroN, 


The deſcription of Virgil's happineſsin his little farm, 
combanes almott all the images ot rural pleature ; and 
he, therefore that can rcad it with indifterence, has uo 


Fortuvate fenex, crgo tua ruta mancbunt, , 
Et ut magna fais; quam vis lapis Omnia nudus. 
on, | LEirvioque palus GE palcua qunco, 


But Non 
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Non inſueta gravis tentabunt pabula fœtas, 
Nec mala vicini pecoris contagia ledent. 
Fortunate ſenex, his inter lamina nota, 

Et fontes ſacros, frigus cap abis opacum, 
Hiac tibi, que ſ-mper vicino ab limite ſepes, 
Hyblæis apibus florem depaſta ſalicti, 

Sepe levi ſomnum ſuadebit 1nirc ſuſurro. 
Hinc alta ſub rupe canct frondatcr ad aures; 
Nec tamen interca raucæ, tua cura, palumbes; 
Nec gemere atio ceſſabit turtur ab ulmo. 


Happy old man! then ſtill thy farms r. fort), 

F nough for thee, {hall bleſs thy frugal to.rd. 

What tho* rough Runes the naked fork o'er tfprendy 

Or maſhy bulruſh roar its wat'ry hend, 

No foreign food thy tceming ewes ſhall fear, 

No touch contagious ſpread its influence here, 

Happy old man! here mid th accuſtom'd flr ams 

And ſacred ſprings, you'll ſhun the scotch s beams; 

w talc {rom von willou-ſence, thy paſture” x bound, 

The bees that ſuck their Now'ry it wry aro. , 

Shal! ſweetly mingle, wich the whiſpering boughs, 

Their lulling murmurs, and invite repoic : 

While from ſteep rocks the prunct's long is heard; 

Nor the ſoft-cooving dove, thy f "rite bird, 

Mean while ſhall ceale to breathe her melliug ſtrwing 

Nor turtles from th' atriel eim to pl. in. 

Warrtox, 

It may be obſ{crvcd, that theſe two poems were pro- 
duced by events that really happened ; and wav, there- 
fore, be of uſe to prove, that we can always ſcel more 
than we can imine, and that the molt arttu! fiction 
muſt give way tv truth. 


] 2m, Sir, 
Your kumblc Servant 
Doris. 
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No. XCIII. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 


Irritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus implet 
Ut Magus; & modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. 
Hor | 

"Tis he who gives my breaſt a thouſand pains, 

Can make me feel each paſſion that he fergns ; 

Enrage, c mpole, with more than m-gic art; 

Mich pity, and with terror, tear my heart; 

And {-.atch me, o'er the carih, or thro? the sir, 

To Thebes, to Atheus, when he will, and where. 
| Porz. 


RITERS of a mixed charater, that abound in 
tranicendent beautics and in groſs imperiections, 
are the moſt proper and moſt pregnant ſubjects for criti- 
ciſm. The regularity and correctneſs of a Virgil or 
Horace, almoft cunfine their commentators to perpetual 
panegyric, and afford them few opportunities of diverſi- 
tying their remarks by the detection of latent blemiſhes. 
or this reaſon, I am inclined to think, that a few ob- 
ſervations on the writings of Shakefpcare, will not be 
deemed wich ſs or uncutertaining, becauſe he cxhibits 
more numerous ex:mpics of exccllencirs and faults, of 
every kind, than are, perhaps, to be diſcovered in any 
other author. I ſhall, theretore, from time to time, ex- 
amine his merit as a poct, without blind aum:ration or 
w anton 11vective. 

As Staketpeare is ſometimes blameable for the conduct 
of his fables which have no unity; and fometimes tor 
his diction, which is obſcure and turgid ; fo his charac- 
teriftical cxccilencies may poſſibly be reduced to tlicte 
ture pracral heads: his — creative imagination; 
his ..rvkes of nature and paſſion 3 and his preſervation 
* of the conſiſtency of his characters.” Theſe exccl- 
lencico, — the laſt, art ot ſo much importance 
m the drama, that they amply compentate for his tranſ- 
greſſiono 2paink the rules of time and place which being 

4 more mcctanicul nature, arc often ſtrictly obſer; ed 
M 2 | by 
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ty a genus of the Jowett order; but to por tray charc- 
ters naturally, and to preſerve them unitormly, requires 
ſuch an intimate knowledge of the heart of man, and is 
fo rare a portion of telicity, as to have been enjoyed, 
perhaps only by two writers, Homer and Shaketpeare, 

Ot all the plays of Shokeiperre, the Tempeſt is the 
molt triking mit mc of his creative power. He hs 
there given the wins 20 his buns mag mat ion, aud 
has carried the romantic, the wondertul, and the wild, to 
the mutt pleaung extravagance. Ihe cent is a deiviate 
Wand; and the characicrs the moſt new and ſingulur that 
can wed! be conceived : a prince who proctites magic, an 
attendant ſpirit, a monſter the dem of 2 witch, and a yourg 
lady who had been brought to this ſolitude in her intancy, 
and had never heheld a man except her father. 

As I have affirmed that Shakeiperre's chief excellence 
is the conſiſtency of his characters, I will exempiity the 
truth of this remark, by pointing out ſome maltcr-itroks 
of this nuture in the drama beforc us. 

Tue port artfully acquain's us that Proſpero is a ma- 
gician, by the very firit words wic his daughter li- 
randa tþ.zks to hun: 

If by your art, my; deareſt father, you hae 

Put the wild waters in this roar, ally them: 
which intimate that the wempeſt deſcribed in the preceding 
lcene, was the effect 6. Protpero's power. 1 he manner 
in which hc was driven from his dutcdom vi Xlilan, and 
landed atterwards on this ſalitarv if}nd, 1ccompanicd 
only by his daughter, is jimmediaicly introduced in 2 
Mort and natural narration. 

The officers of his attendant fpirit, Ariel, ove cnt 
merated with amazing wildnets of fancy, and yet with 
epua) propricty : bis employment is ia to be, 

To tread the aoze 

Oi tke ſult deep ; 

Te run upon the ſtarp wind of the north; 
To do— buſineis in tc veins of th certh, 
Whea it is bak'd with hot; 

to dive 1:10 the firc; to ride 

On the curl'd clouds. 


| 
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In deſcribing the place in which he has concealed the 
N. apoli an ſhip, Aricl expreſſes the ſecrecy of its ſituation 
the following circumttance, which artfully glanccs at 
another of his {ervaces ; 
— In the deep nook, where orce 


Thou call'ſt me up et midnight, to ictch dew 
From the ſtill-vext Bermudas. | 


Aricl, being ove of thoſe clves cr ſpirits, 4 whoſe 
tc paſtime is to make midnight muthrooms, and who 
« peice to liſten to the folemn cue; by whoſe aſſut- 
ance, Protpero haus bedinuned the tun at noon-tides 


And "twixtthe green ſca and the azur'd vault, 
Set roar: g wary f 


bas a ſet of it as and images peculiar to his ſtat ien and 
ice; a beau y of the lame Kind with that which is fo 
juttly admirel in the adam of Nihon, whoſe manners 
and kKntinents are all Par zat aichl. How doi hitully 
and how GG ty to this character, are the habitat ioms and 
14 {> „ 9971 "TEL ile } ; Y NOPE INE . nc to! , 
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Mee the Lee turks, there fuck 1: 
In a confi pe. bell tic: 
There I eonch when 018 Gu CIs 
Onthc lt, b kx low 
Alter 1.n-tet, mertilv. 
Mori ner hall 1 live now, 
Under the bloflum that „%s ON the bouqh. 


Mr. Pope, whoſe imagination has been thought by 
fore the leatt of luis excelluncics, has doubt ieſs, conceived 
and carr;ed on the machinery in his « Rape of the 
Lock,” with vaſt exuberance of fancy. The images, 
cultoms, aud enpluyments of his Sylphs, are exactly 
adopted to their natures, are peculiar and appropriated, 
are all, it I may be allowed the expreſſion, Sylphiſh. 
The cnumcration of the puniſhments they vere to un- 
dergo, it they neglected their charge, would, on account 
ef uts port ry and propricty, and efpecially the mixture of 

14 oblique 
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oblique ſatire, be ſuperior to any circumſtances in Shake. 
ſpeare's Ariel, if we could ſuppoſe Pope to have been 
unacquainted with the Tempeſt, hen he wrote this part 
of his accompliſhed porm. 


—— She did confine thee 
Into a tloven pine; within which rift 
Impriſon'd, thou diuſt paintully ren ain 
A dozen vears: within which ſpace the dy'd. | 
And left thee there; where tho i dick veat thy groans, 
As laſt as mill-w heels ftrike. 


If thou more murmur'ſt. 1 will end an oak, 
And peg thee iu his knoutty entrails, til 
Thou'ft howl'd away twelve winters. 


For this beiuge, to night thou ſhalt have cramps, 
Side- ſtitehes that ſhall pen thy breath up; ur bins 
Shall, for that v aſt of night that they may work, 
All exerciſe on thee ; thou ſha t be prach'd 
As thick as honey combs, cach piach moe ſtin ing 
Than bees that made em. 


If thou neglect ſt or doft unwillingly 
What I command, III r.ck thee with old cramps; 
Fill all thy bones with aches : make thee roar, 
That beaſts ſha!l tremble at thy din. 


SHAKESPEARE, 


Whatever ſpirit, carcleis of his charge 
Forlakes his poſt or leaves be tor at large, 
Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoou ofcrtake his Hus, 
Be nopp'd in vials, or tr usfix'd with pins; 
Or plun,'d in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 

Or weidg'd whole ages in « bodkin's eve : 
Gums and pomat ems ſhall his flight reitrain, 
While clo;'d ke beats his filken wings in vein ; 
Or alum ityptics with co. tratting pour, 
Shrink his thin eſſence like 2 ſhrivell'd flow'r: 
Or as Ix ion fix'd, the wretch {hall tee? 

The giddy motion ef the whichn + wheel ; 

In fumes of burni..g chocolate ſhall glow. 


And trembl: at che tea that froths below ! Port. 
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The method which is taken to induce Ferdinand to he- 
lieve that his father was drowned in the late tempett, is 
exceedingly ſolemn and ftriking. He is fitting upon a 
ſolitary rock, and weeping over- againſt the place where 
he imagined his father was wrecked, when he ſuddenly 
hears with aſtoniſhment aerial muſic creep by him upon 
the waters, and the ſpirit gives him the following in- 
formation in words not proper tor any but a ſpirit te 
utter: 


Full ſathom five thy father lies: 

Ot his bones are coral made 
Thole are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of tam that doth lace, 

B do h ſufler a ſea-chang-, 


Ito ſomething rich and ſtrange. 
And then follows a moſt lively circumſtanee; 


Sea nymphs hourly ring his kne!). 
Hark! now I hear them— Ding-dong-bell! 


This is ſo truly poctical, that one can ſcarce farbcar ex- 
claming with Ferdanand, 


There is no mortal buſineſs, nor no ſound 
That the carth owns !— 


The happy verſatility of Shakeſpeare's genius enables 
him to excel in lyric as well as in dramatic porty. 

But the port rijes ſtill in;her in his management of 
this character of Ariel, by making a moral uſe of it, 
that 15, I think, incomparable, and the greateſt effort of 
his wt. Aric| informs Profpcro, that has fulfilled 
his ders, and puniſhed his bro.her and companions 10 
tevercly, that it he hinuelf ws now to behold their ſuf- 
terings, he would greatly compaſſionate them. To which 
Prolpero amtiwers, | 

— Doll th wu think fo {;rit ? 


Arid. Mine ul, Sir. were 1 human, 
Hoipery, Aud min. thall. | 
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He then takes occaſion, with wonderful dexterity and 


humanity, to draw an argument fre m the incor 
of Ariel, tor the juſtice and neceſlity of pity and tor. 
giveneſs: 


Paſt thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 

Of their aſtlictions; and ſhall not myſelf, 

Ore of their kind, that reliſh all as ſherply, 
Paſlicn'd as they, be kindlicr mov'd t!.an thou art? 


The poet is 2 mere powerful magician than his cen 
Proſpero: we are tranſportod into iairy land; we ae 
wrapt in a delicicus dream, trom which it is miicry to 
be diſturbed ; ail around is enchantnient. 


The iſle is full of roſes, 

Sounds, and iweet airs, that give de'iglit and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thouſord twangingy i ſtruments 

Will hum about m ne cars, and {umetimes voices; 
That, it I then had wak'd alter long flecp, 

Will make me ſleep again: aid then in dreaming 

The clouds, methought, wo. Id open ard {ficw riches 
Ready to drop uſ en me :— When I wak'd, 

4 cry'd to dreamag in! 


8. * TURDAY, 
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y No. XCTV. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. 
s 
Monltro quod ipſe til, poſſis dare. Jov. 
—_—— ] hw, 
Thyiclt may t:ecly on thyſelf beſtow. 
; Da roku. 
To the Adventurer. | 
N 
SIR, 
0 


OU have ſomewhat diſcouraged the hope of idle- 

neis by ſhewing, that whoever compares the nun- 
ber of thoic who have poſſeſſed fortuitous advantages, 
and of thoſe who have been diiappointed in their expec- 
tations, will have little reaſon to reguter humſelf in the 
lucky catalogue. 

But as we have ſcen thouſands ſubſcribe to a raffle, of 
which onc only could obtain the prize; ſo idlenefs will 
fill pretume to hope, if the advant however im- 
probable, are admitted to lie within the bounds of poſ- 
iivlity. Let the drone, therefore, be told, that it by 

4 the error of fortune he obtuins the ſtores of the bet, he 

cannot enjoy the tclicity ; that the honey which is not 
gathered by induſtry, will be caten without reliſh, if it 
1s not waſted in riot; and that all who become 
of the immediate object of their hope, without any et- 
torts of their own, will be diſappointed of enjoyment. 
No life can be happy, but that which is ſpent in the 
prolecution of tome purpoſe to which our powers are 
£qual, and which we, therciore, proſecute with ſucceſs: 
tor this reaion it is abſurd to dread buſineſs, upon 
tence that it will cave few intervals to pleaſure. 
ncis is that by which induftry purſues its purpoſe, and 
| the purpoſe of induſtry is ſeldom ditappointed : he who 
1 — arrive at a certain point, which * 
ceives himelf perpetually to oach, enjoys 
happin :s which — A 2 to thoir hours, that 
e not ipent in the immediate gratification of ** 
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by which our own wants are indicated, or of aſfecticm 
by which we are cd to ſupply the wants of others. 
The end by the buiy, is various as their tem- 
per, itution, habits, and circumſtances: but in 
the labour itſelf is the enjoyment, whether it be purſued 
to ſupply the neceſſarics or the conveniencies of liie, whe- 
ther to cultivate a farm or decorate a palace: jor when 


the palace is decorated, and the barn tilled, the pleafure 


Is at an end, till the object of defire is again placed at a 
d ance, and our are again employed to obtained 
it with apparent ſucceſs. Nor is the value of life leis, 
than if our enjoyment did not thus conſiſt in anticip:- 
tien; for by anticipation, the plea.ure which would other- 
wi e be contracted withing an hour, is diffuted thruugh 
a week ; and if the dread which exaggerates tuture evil 
is confeſſed to be an increate of miſery, the hope which 
m2gnifies future good cannot be denied to be an acceflion 
of happmels. 

The moit numerous claſs of thoſe who preſume to hope 
for miraculcus advantages, is that of gameſters. But 
by gameſters, I do not mean the gentlemen who ſtake 
an eſtate, againſt the cunning of thoſe who have none: 
for I leave the cure of lunaiics to the projeſiors of phy- 
fic : I mean the difichute and indigent, who in the com- 
mon phraſe put then:tclves in fortune's way, and expect 
trom her bounty that which they eagerly deſire, and yet 
bel eve to be too dearly purchated by d. ligence and induſ- 
try ; tradeſmen who neglect their buſincts, to 1quander 
in faſhionable follies more than it can produce; and 
ſwaggerers who rank themiclves with gentlemen, mercly 
becauic they have no buſincis to purtue. 

The ganzeſter of this clais will appear to be equally 
wretched, whether his hope be fulfilled or diſappointed ; 
the obje& of it depends upon a contingency, over which 
he has no influence; be puriues no purpole with gradual 
and preceptible tuccc{s, and, therezorc, cannot enjoy the 


pleaturc which ariſes rom the anticipation of its accom- 


piiſhment ; his mind is perpetually on the rack; he is 
anxious in proportion to the cagerneſs of his deſire, and his 
znability to cficct it; to the pangs of ſutpence, ſncceed 


. —— 
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of diſappointment ; and a momentary gain onl 

x 1 loſs that follows. Such is the lie « of — 
who ſhuns buſineſs becauſe he would fecure lcifure tor 
joyment : except it happens, againſt the odds of a 
| lon to one, that a run of ſucceſs him into the 
| poſſeſſion of a ſum ſuſſicient to ſubſiſt him in idleneſs the 
| remainder of his life: and in this caſe, the idlencls 
| wich made him wretched while he waited for the bou 
ö ty of fortune, will neceſſarily keep him wretched after 
| it is beſtowed ; he will find, that in the gratification f 
| 


| 


his appetites he can fill but a ſmall portion of his time, 
and that theſe appetites themſclves are weakened by cve- 
ry attempt to increaſe the enjoyment which they were 
intended to ſupply ; he will, therctore, cither doze away 
| life in a kind of liſtleſs indolence, which he deſpairs ta 
exalt into felicity, or he will imagine that the good he 
| 


wants is to be obtained by an increaſe of his wealth, by a 
larger houſe, a more ſplendid equipage, and a more nu- 
merous retinue. If with this notion he as again re- 
courle to the altar of fortune, he will either bc unde- 
| ceived by a new ſeries of ſucceſs, or he will be reduced 
to his original indigence by the loſs of that which he 
knew not — to enjoy: if this happens, of which there 
is the higheſt degree of probability, he will inſtantly 
become more wr<tched in proportion as he was rich ; 
though, while he was rich, he was not more happy in 
proportion as he had been poor. Whatever is won, is 
reduced by experiment to its intrinſic value; whatever 
is loſt, is heightened by imagination to more. Wealth 
is no ſooner diſſipated, than its inanity is for and 
| Ut is regretted as the means of happineſs which it was 
not found to afford. The gameſter, therefore, of hat- 
ever claſs, plays againſt maniteſt odds; ince that which 
| he wins he diſcovers to be braſs, and that which he loſcs 
| he values as gold. Ani it ſhould allo beremarked, that 
| in this eftimatc of his lite, I have not ſuppoſed him to 
| loſe a fingle ſtake which he had not firſt won. 

But hough gaming in general is wilcly prohibited by 
the legillature, as produttive not only of private but of 
public evil; yet tyre is one fpecacy to which all are 

lometuncs 


) 
| 
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ſometimes invited, which equally encourages the of 

idlencts, and relaxes the vigour of induſtry. = 
Ned Froth, who had becn feveral years butler in a fa. 

mily of diftinftion, having ſaved about four hundred 

ne laid in a 

k of liq which he paid ready money, and 

whic 2 the beſt of the kind. Net 


ceived his trade increaſe ; he purſucd it with freth ala. | 


crity, he exulted in his ſucceſs, and the joy of his heart 
led in his countenance: but it happened that Ned, 
in the midſt of his happineſs and proſperity, was prevail. 
ed upon to buy a lottery ticket. The moment his 
was fixed upon an object which induſtry could not 
tain, he determined to be induſtrious no longer: to draw 
drink for a dirty and boiſterous rabble, was a flavery 
to which he now ſubmitted with reluctance, and he 
ed for the moment in which he ſhould be free: inſtead 
of telling his tory, and cracking his joke for the enter- 
tainment of his cuſtomers, he received them with indif- 
ference, was obſcrved to be filent and ful;cn, and amuſed 
himlclt by going three or four times a day to fearch the 
regiſter of fortune tor the jucce's of his ticket. 

In this diſpoſition Ned was fitting one morning in the 
corner of a bench by his fire-tide, wholly abſtracted in 
the contemplation of his future fortune; indulging this 
moment the hope of a mere bility, and the next 
ſhudicring with the dread of loſing the felicity which 
his —ͤ— with the poſſeſſion of ten thou- 
ſand pounds. A man well dreſſed entered haftily, and 
enquired for him of his guefts, who times called 
him aloud by his name, and curſt him for his deatneſs 
and ſtupidity, before Ned ſtarted! up as from a dream, 
and aſked with a fretful impaticnce what they wanted. 
An affected confidence of being well received, and an air 
of forced jocularity in the ſtranger, gave Ned ſome of- 
fence ; but the next moment he carched him in his arms 


in a tranſport of joy, upon receiving his — 1 
as — of the rtunate ticket, which had that 
morning been drawn a prize of the firſt claſs. 
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Tt was not, however, long before Ned diſcovered that 
ten thouſand did not bring the felicity which he 
expected; a diſcovery which generally produce the diſ- 
fipation of ſudden affluence by prodigality. Ned drank, 
and whored, and hired fidlers, and bought finc clothes; 
he bred riots at Vauxhall, treated flatterers, and damned 
plays. But ſomething was ſtill wanting; and he reſoly- 
ed co ſtrike a bold ſtroke, and attempt to double the re- 
mainder of his prize at play, that he might live in a pa- 
lace and an <quipage: but in the exccution of this 

jet, he the whole produce of his lottery ticket, 
except five hundred nds in Bank notes, which when 
he would have ſt he could not find. This fum was 
more than that which had eftabliſhed him in the trade 
he had left; and yet, with the power of returning to a 
ſation that was once the utmoſt of his ambition, and of 
renewing that purſuit which alone had made him happy, 
ſuch was the pungency of his regret, that in the delpaur 
of recovering the money which he knew had produc- 
ed nothing but riot, diſcaſc, and vexation, he threw him- 


lf from the Bridge into the Taames. 
I am, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 
CauTUS, 
— 


No. XCV. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2. 
——Dul-ique animos novitate tenebo. 
And wi.h ſweet novelty your ſoul detain. 


T is often charged upon writers, that with all their 
pretenſions to genius and diſcoveries, they do little 
more than copy one another ; and that ions ob- 
truded upon the world with the pomp of novelty, con- 
tain 96 ſentiments, or 
at 


Ovid,. 
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at beſt exhibit a tranſpoſition of knovn images, and gi 
a new appcarance to truth only by ſome fli — 
of dreſs and decoration. 
The allegation of reſemblance between authors, is in- 
ly true ; but the charge of plagiariſm, which is 
raiſed upon it, is not to be allowed with equal readineſs. 
A coincidence of ſentiment may caſily happen without 
any communication, ſince there are many occaſions in 
which all reaſonable men will nearly think alike. Wri- 
ters of all ages have had the fame ſentiments, becauſe 
they have in all ages had the {ame objects of ſpeculation ; 
the intereſts and paſſions, the virtues and vices of man- 
Kind, have been diverſificd in different times, only by 
uneſſential and caſual varieties; and we muſt, therefore, 
expect in the works of all thoſe who attempt to deſcribe 
them, ſuch a likencls as we find in the pictures of the 
fame perſon drawn in different periods of his life. 
Ir is neceflary, therefore, that before an author be 
charged with plagiariſm, one of the moſt 
though ps, not the moſt atrocious of literary 
crimes, the ſubʒect on which he treats ſhould be carefully 
conſidered. We do not wonder, that hiftorians, relat- 
ing the ſame facts, agree in their narration ; vr that au- 
thors, delivering the clements of ſcience, advance the 
ſame theorems, and lay down the ſame definitions : 
it is not wholly without uſe to wankind, that books are 
multiplied, and that different authors lay out their la- 
bours on the {ame fubje& ; for there will always be ſome 
reaſon why one ſhould on parti occaſions, * 
| 2 


ticular perſons, be preferable to another ; ſome 
clear where others are obſcure, ſome will pleaſe by 


ſtyle and others by — —_ ſome embelliſh- 
ments and others 1 ſimplicity 1ome cloſencſs 
and others by difulion. FINE 


The ſame indulgence is to be ſhewn to the writers of 


marality : and wrong are immutable; and thoſe, 
— — os to diſtinguiſh them, if they all 

us right, muſt agree with ont another. The te- 
of ſocial life, and the dutits reſulting from them, 
nauſt be the ſame at all tinics and in all nations: fome 
| petty 
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zetty difference may be, indced, produced, by forms of 
+> Soma or ata cums but thc general doc- 
trine can receive no alteration. | 

Yet it is not to be deſired, that morality ſhould be 
conſidered as interdicted to all future writers : men will 
always be tempted to deviate from their duty, and will, 
therefore, always want a monitor to recal them; and a 
new book ort en feizes the attention of the public, with- 
out any other claim than that it is new. here is like- 
wiſe in compoſition, as in other things, a perpetual vi- 
ciſftude of lalmion; and truth is recommended at one 
time to regard, by ap which at another would 


e it to neglect; the author, therefore, who has 
j to diſcern the taſte of his conumporaries, and 
Kill to gratity it, will have always an opportunity to 
deſerve well of mankind, by conveying inſtruction to 
them in a grateful vehicle. | 
There are likewiſe many modes of compolicion, by 
which a moraliſt may deſerve the name of an original 
writer: he may familiariſe his ſyſtem by dialogues after 
the manner of the ancicnts, or iubtllize it into a ſeries 
of ſyllogiſtic arguments; he may <nforce his doctrine 
by ſeriouineſs and lolcmniiy, or enliven it by ſprightlineſs 
and gaicty ; he may deliver his feaciments in naked pre- 
cepts, or illuſtrate them by hiitorical examples z3 he may 
detain the ſtudious by the artful concatenation of a con- 
tinued dilcourtc, or relieve the buly by ſhort ſtrictures, 
and unconnected cilays. | 
To excel in any oi theſe forms of writing, will re- 


 quire a particular cultivation of the genius; whoever 


can attain to excellence, will be certain to engage à ſet 
of readers, whom no other mne hod would have equally 
allurcd ; and he that communicates truth with fucccts, 
_ be numbered among the firſt bene actors to man- 


The ſame ob" rvation may be extended likewiſe to the 
ons: their influence is uniform, and thier effects 
nearly the iainc in every human breaſt : a man loves and 
hates, deſires and avor!s, exactly like his ncighbour ; 


wlentment and ambition, avarice and indolcnce, diſco- 


N 2 ver 
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ver themſelves by the ſame ſymptoms, in minds diftant 
a thouſand years from one another. 

Nothing, theretore, can be more unjuſt, than to charge 
an author with plagiariſm, merely becauſe he aſſigns to 
every cauſe its natural effect; and makes his periunages 
act, as others in like circumftances have always done. 
There are conceptions in which all men will 
though cach derives them from his own obſcrvation: 
whoever has been in love, will repreſent a lover impatient 
of every idea that interrupts his meditations on his miſ- 
treis retiring to ſhades and ſolitude, that he may amuſe 


without di on his approaching happineſs, or 
aflociating him. elt with ſome friend that flatters his 
paſſion, and talking away the hours of abſence upon his 
darling ſubject. has been ſo unhappy as to 


have telt the miſcries of long-continued hatred, will, 
without any afliftance from ancient volumes, be able to 
relate W are kept in perpetual a ĩtation, 
by the r ion of injury, and meditations of re- 
venge ; how the blood boils at the name of the enemy, 
and lite is worn away in contrivances of miſchict. 

Every other is alike fimple and limited, if it 
be conſilered only with to the breaſt which it in- 
habits ; the anatomy of the mind, as that of the body, 
mult exhibit the ſame appearances; and 

by the continued induſtry of ſucceſſivc inquirers, 
new movements will be from time to time diſcovered, 
of more curioſity than importance. 

It will now be natural to inquire, by what arts are the 
writers of the preſent and future ages to attract the notice 
and favour af mankind. They arc to obſerve the altera- 
rn — 

i every generation with a picture 
> —b - hag ay fs 1s uniform, but —_— is 
perpetuall rying : the different arts gallan try, 
which aro inſpired, would of themſelves be ſuf- 
ficient to fill a volume; ſometimes balls and ſerenades, 
ſometimes tournaments and adventures have been em- 
ployed to melt the hearts of ladies, who in another 
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have been ſenſible of ſcarce any other merit than 
that of riches, and liftened only to jointures and pin-mo- 
ney. Thus the ambitious man has at all times been 
eager of wealth and power; but theſe hopes have been 
gratificl in fome countries by ſuppiica'ing the people, 
and in others by flattering the prince: nonour in ſome 
ſtates has been only the reward of military atchiev- 
ments, in others it has been gained by noi.y turbulence 
and popular clamours. Avarice has worn a difterent 
form as the actuated the ufurer of Rome, and the ſtock- 
jobber of England; and idleneſs itſelf, how little ſoever 
inclined to the trouble of invention, has been torced trom 
time to time to change its amuſements, and contrive 
different methods of wearing out the day. 

Here then is the fund, trom which thoſe who 
mankind may fill their compoſitions with an incxhauſtible 
raricty of images and alluſions: and he mult be conſeſſed 
to look with lutle attention upon ſcenes thus | 
changing, who cannot catch tome of the figures before 
they are made vulgar by reiterated deſcriptions. 

It has been diſcovered by Sir Iſaac Newton, that the 
diſtinct and primogenial colours are only ſeven; but every 
eye can witneſs, that from various mixtures, in various 
proportions, infinite diverſifications of tints may be 
duced, In like manner, the paſſions of the mind, which 
put the world in motion, produce all the buſtle and 
eagerneſs of the buſy crows that fwarm upon the earth; 
the paſſions, from hence arite all the pleaſures and pains 
that we ſee and hear of, if we analyſe the mind of man, 
are very few ; but thoie few agitated and combined, as 
external cauſes ſhall ha to operate, and modified 
prevailing opinions accidental caprices, make 11 
trequent alterations on the ſurtace of liſe, that the ſhow, 
while we are buſied in delineating it vaniſhes from the 
view and a new ſect of objects fucceed, doomed to the 
_ —— — — former : thus ——_ 
may always find employment, and the buf man- 
kind will furniſh the c — 
ipeculation to the end of time 

The complaint, therefore, that all topics are preoc- 
Gupicd, is nothing more than the murmur of ignorance or 

N 3 allene.s 
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idleneſs, by which ſome diſcourage others and ſome 
themielves: the mutability of mankind will always fur- 
— — — innuriancect fancy 
may always embelliſh them with new dccorations. 

T 


— 
No. XCVI. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6. 
—D——  Fortunatos nimium, ſua & bona norint, VIS. 
O happy, if ye knew your happy ſtate ! Davpx. 


N proportion as the enjoyment and infclicity of life 
12 depend upon imagination, it is of importance that 
tus power ot the mind ſhould be directed in its operations 
by reaſon; and, imagination is more trequently 
buſy when it can only imbitter diſappointment and 
_—_— and more trequently flumbers when it 


. 
— lg than is generally perceived 
eccleſiaſtical living ot conſiderable value became 
and E. — 2 — recommendation to the 
patron. His friend $54 — Aow -ak with 
confidence of the ſucceſs sof an — 


hei 
might increal 
libility 
. An 
vacant, 


vated by hope, he believed he ſhould not be greatly de- 
prefied 


received him with great courtely ; 

upon reading the letter, he changed countenance, and 
taking Evander by the hand, Sir,” faid he, « 1 think 
. api per. The 


S PEST LESETSFESS 


by a diſa 2 The gentleman to whom he 
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This declaration was a ftroke, which Evander had 
neither (kill to elude, nor force to reſiſt. The ſtrength 
of his intereſt, though it was not Known time enough 
to incrcale his hope, and his b-ing too late only a few 
minutes, though he had reaſon to believe his application 
had been precluded by as _ days, were circumſtances 
which imagination imme diately improve l to aggravate 
his di intment: over theſe he muſed perpetually with 
ible anguiſh, he related them to every friend, 
and lamented them with the mot paſſionate exclamations. 
And yet, what-happencd- to Evander more than he ex- 
reſted nothing that he poſſeſſed was diminiſhed, nor 
was any — of advantage cut off: with reſpect to 
theſe and every other reality, he was in the tame ſtate. 
as it he had never hcard of the vacancy, which he had 
ſome chance to fill: but Evander groaned under the ty- 
runny of imagination, and a fit of cauiclcls fretfulneſs caſt 
away peace, becauſe time was not ſtopped in its careers 
and a miracle did not interpoſe to ſecure him a living. 

Agenor, on whom the living which Evaner ſolicited 
was beſtowed, never conceived a ſingle doubt that he 
thould fail in his attempt: his character was unexcep- 
tionable, and his recommendation ſuch as it was believed 
no other could countcrbalance ; he, theretore received the 
bounty of his patron without much emotion; he regarded 
his ſucceſs as an event produced, like rain and ſun-ſhine, 
by the common and regular operation of natural cauſes; 
and took poſſeſſion of his rettory with the ſume temper, 
that he would have reaped a field he had ſown, or re- 
ceived the intereſt of a ſum which he had placed in the 
funds. But having, by accident, heard the report which 
had been circulated by the friends of Evander, he was at 
once ſtruck with a ſenſe of his good fortune; and was fo 
affected by a retrotpett on his danger, that he could 
ſcarce believe it to be . « How providential,”” faid 
he, „ was it, that I did not ſtay to drink another diſh 
« of tea at breaktaft, that I found a hackney-coach at 
the end of the ftrect, and that I met with no top hy 
the way! What an alteration was produced in Age- 
nor 's conception of the advantage of his ſituation, and the 

means 
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means by which it was obtained! and yet at laſt he had 
gained nothing more than he expected; his danger was 
not known time enough to alarm his fear; the value of 
his acquiſition was not increaſed ; nor had Providence 
interpoled farther than to cxclude chance from the 
vernment of the world. But Agcror did not before re- 
flect that any gratitude was due to Providence but for a 
miracle; he did not enjoy his preferment as a gift, nor 
eſtimate his gain but by the protability of leis. 

As ſucceſs and difappointment are under the influence 
of imagination, ſo are enic and health; euch of which 
may be confidered as a kind of negative good, that 
either degenerate into weartemenets and a1lcontent, or be 
I ed into complacency and enjoyment. 

About three weeks ago I paid an afternoomn viſit to 
Curio. Curio is the proprictor of an eſtate which 
duces three thoutand pounds a year, and the huſband of 
a lady remarkable for her beauty and her wit; his age is 
that in which manhood is {aid to be complete, his conſti- 
tut ion is vigorous, his perten graceful, and his under- 
ſtanding fireng. I found him in fuli health, lolling 
in an caſy chair; his countenance was florid, he was 
gaily dretied, and furrcunded with all the means of 
pineis which wealth well uid conid beftow. After t 
firſt ceremonics had paſſed, he threw himiclt again back 
in his chair upon my having rctuſed it looked wiſtfully, 
at his ſingers ends, cruſſeci his legs, enquired the news 
Gi the day, and in the midil of all pe ſſible advantages 
ſeemed to poſſeſs life with a liftleſs mdifference, which, 
it he cculd havepre:erve.. in contrary circuniſtances, would 
have mv.ited him with the dignity ct a ſtoic, 

It inprened that yeſtcriay I paid Curio another viſit. 
I found hin in his chamber; his head was ſwathed in 
flannel, and his countenance was pale. 1 was alarmed 
at their appearances ot Gilatez and enquired with an 
honeſt ſolicitude how he did. The moment he heard 
my queſtion, he ſtarted from his feat, ſprang towards 
me, caught me by the hand, and told me in an extacy, 
that he was in heaven. 
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What difference in Curio's circumſtances produced this 
difference in his ſentations and behaviour? What pro- 


digious advantage had now accruc{ to the man, who 


before had calc and health, youth, attlucence, and beauty? 
Curio, during the ten days that preceded my laſt vitr 
had been tormented with the toth-ach ; and had wit! 
in the laſt hour been reſtored to cale, by having the 
tooth drawn. | 

And is human reaſon ſo impotent, and imagination 
ſo perverſe, that caic cannot be enjoyed till it has been 
taken away? Is it not puthble to improve negative into 
politive happineſs, by rflcction? Can he who poſlefics 
eale and health, whoſe food is taftctul, and whote fleep 
is tweet, remember without cxultation and delight, the 
ſeaſons in which he has pined in the Janguor of inappe- 
tence, and counted the watches of tue might with 
anxiety . 

Is an acquieſcence in the ditpeaſations of 
Wiſdum, by which tome advantage appears to be demed, 
without recalling trivial and accident u circuniſtances that 
can only aggravate diſappointment, impoſſible to reaſun- 
able bemgs? And is a jenic of the Divine Bounty ne- 
cellar:ly languid, in proportion as that bounty appcars 
to be 105 doubtful * — ? FI 

Every man, furely, would bluih to admit theſe ſup- 

litions ; let every man, therefore, — 2 by his 

ite, He, who brings imagination under the dominion of 

reaſon, will be able to diminiſh the evil of lite, and to 
increaſe the good; he will learn to reſign with compla- 
cency, to receive with gratitude, and putlcts with checr- 
tulncis : and as in this conduct there is not only witdom 
but virtue, he will under every calamity be able to rejoice 
in hope, and to anticipate the telicity of that ſtate, in 
which, the Spirits ot the juſt ſhall be made periect. 
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As well in the conduct of the manners as in the conſtitu- 
tion of thc f.ble, we muſt always endezvour to produce 
either what is neceſlary or what is proba le. 


HOEVER ventures,” ſays Horace, “ to form 
a character totally original, let him endeavour 
to preſerve it with uniiormity and conſiſtency; hut the 
format ion of an original character is a work of great 
« difficulty and hazard.”* In this arduons and uncom- 
mon taſk, however, Shakeſpeare has wondurlully fucceed - 
ed in his Tempeſt : the monſter Calibun is the creature 
of his own imagination, in the formation of which he 
could derive no aſſiſtance trom oblervaiiun or experience. 
Caliban is the ſon of a witch, begotten by a demon: 
the ſorceries of his mother were terrible, that her 
countrymen baniſhed her into this deſert {land as unfit 
tor human ſociety: in contormity, therefore, to this di- 
abolical propagation, he is repretenied as a provigy of 
malice, pride, ignorance, idicnets, gluttony, and 
luſt. He is introduced with great propricty, curſing 
Proſpero and Miranda whom he had endeavoured to de- 
filez and his cecration , are 2r:tully contrived to have re- 
ference to the occupation of his mother: 


As wicked dew as e*cr my mother bruſh'd 
With raven's tcathcr irom unn hole ome leu 
Drop on zou both! 

All the ch:rms 

Of »ycurax, toads, beetles, bats, I ght on you! 


His kinvacls is, atcerwards, expreticd as much in cha- 
ater, as his hatred, by au emunerantion of ofiices, that 
could be of value only in a detolate ifland, and in the 
citi mation ot a ſavagte: 


I pr'ythee 


| 
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| I pr'ythee, let m bring thee where crabs grow; 
And i with my long nails will d g thee pig-nuts 3 
Shew thee a js neſt; nd inſtrutt thee how 
To ſnare the nimble marmazet. I'll bri: g thee 


ay To cluſt'ring filherts; and ſome:umes I'll get thee 
Young ſca-malls from the rock - - —-— 
1. I'll ſhew thee the beſt ſprings: I' pluck thee berries ; 


I'll fiſh for tice, and get hee wood enough. 


Which laſt is, indeed, a circumſtance of uſe in 2 
place, where to be defended from the cold was neither 
eaſy nor uſual ; and it has a far her peculiar beauty, be- 
cauſe the gathering wood was the occupation to which 
Caliban was ſubjected by Proſpero, who, therefore, 
deemed it a ſervice of high importance. 

The grols ignorance of this monſter is repreſented with 
delicate judgment; he knew not the names of the ſun 
and moon, which he calls the bigger light and the leſs; 
and he believes that Stephano was the man in the moon, 
whom his miſtreſs had orten ſhewn him: and when Proſ- 
pero reminds him that he firſt taught him to pro- 
nounce articulately, his anſwer is full of malevolence and 
rage: 


You taught me languane ; and my profit on't 
Is, I know how to curl: 


the propereſt return for ſuch a fiend to make for ſuch a 
favour. The ſpirits whom he ſuppoſes to be employed 
by Prolpero ually to torment him, and the ma 
torms and diticrent methods, they take for this 
are deicribed with the utmoſt livelineſs and force of 


fancy : 


Sometimes like apes, tha moe and chatter at me, 
And after bite me; then like hedge hogs, which 
Lie tumbling in y bare-foot ua, and mount 
Their prick> at my toot-fall; ſometimes am 1 
All wound with anders, who with cloven tongues 
Do luis mc into madneſs. | 


It is ſcarcely poſſible for any ſpeech to be more expreſ- 
a bve of the manners and ſentinents, thau that in which 
c | our 
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has painted the brutal barbarity and unf. 


ſavageneſs of this fon of Sycorax, by making him enu- 


merate, with a kind of ible delight, the various 
ways in which it was poſſible for the drunken failors to 
ſurprize and kill his maſter : 


There thou may'ſt brain him, 
Having firſt ſciz'd his beoks : or with a log 
Batter his ſkull; oO wWunch him wit! a Rake; 
Or cut h.s wczand with thy knit: 


He adds, in alluſion to his own abominable 
above all be ſure to ſecure the daughter; whoſe heau- 
t ty, he tells them, is incomparable.” The charms 
of Miranda could not he more exalted, than by extorting 
this teſlimoy irom fo inſenſible a monſter. 

Shakeſpeare ſeems to he the only poet who poſſeſſes 
the power of uniting poctry with propricty of character; 
of which 1 know not an inftance more ſtriking, than 
the image of Calyban makes ute of to exprets filence, 
which is at once highly poctical, and exactly ſuited to 
tac wildnels of thc tpcaker : 


Pray yo1 rread { dle, that the blind mole may not 
Hor a tovi-t lll. 


I al-ays lament that our author has not preſerved 
this ficrce and umplacalle ſpirit in Calyban, to the end 
of the play z anfixad of Which, he has, I think, injudi- 
cioutly put inn nis mouth, words that imply repentance 
and underftandiug s 


I' be wiſe horcaficr 

And ſeck fir grace, What a thrice double afs 
Wis 1, to take this druck rd for a God, 

And wurllap this dill loc] ? 


It muſt not be f-rgotton, that Shake ſpeare has artſul- 
ly taken occahun irom this extraurdinary charatter, 
which is finely cemraſted to the mildneis and obedience 
of Aricl, obliqucly to fatirize the prevailing paſhon tor 
new and wonderful fights, which has rendered the Eu- 


gliſh fo ridiculous, « Were I in England now,” fays 
Trinculo, 
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Trinculo, on firſt diſcovering Calyban, and had but 
« this filh painted, not an holiday fool there but 
« would give a picce of filver=—— When they will not 
« give a doit to reheve a lame be, gar, they will lay 
„ out ten to ice a dead Indian.“ 

Such is the inexhauttible plenty of our poet's inven=- 
tion, that he has exhibited another character in this 
pays — his own ; that of the lovely and innocent 

nda. 

When Pro ſpero firſt gives her a fight of prince Ferdi- 
nand, the eagerly cxclaums, 

What is't? a ſpirit ? 
Lord, how it loo':'s about! Bolicve me, Sir, 
It carries a b:ave fo:m. But tis a fpriits 


Her imagining that as he was fo beautiful he muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be one of her iatha's acric! agents, is a ſtroke 
of nature worthy admiration : as ue hkewite her intrca- 
ties to her father nut to uic hun hartily, by the power 
of his art; 

Why ſpeaks my father fo ungently? This 


Is the third man that cer I law, the lirit 
That e'cr I H h'd for 


Here we perceive the beginning of that paſſicn, which 
Proipcro vas deſirous ſhe ſhould fect for the prince; and 
which ſlic afterwards more fully expreſſes upon an occa- 
hon which dilplays at once the tendernels, the inno- 
cence, and the ſunplicity of her character. She diſco- 
vers her lover employed in the labortwus taſk of carry- 
ing wood, which Profpero enjoined him to perform. 
& Would,” fays ſhe, „the lightning had burnt up 
ef thoſe logs, that you are enjouncd to pile!“ 


If you'll fit down, 

I'll bear your logs the while. Pray give me that, 
Ill carry't to the pile —— 

You loo; wean!y. 


It is by ſclecting ſuch little and almoſt imperceptible 


© circumitances that Shakcſpcare has more truly painted 
0 che 
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the paſhons than any other writer : affect ion is more 
powertully expreſſed by this fimple wiſh and offer of af. 
atance, than by the unnatural cloquence and witticiſn 
of Dryden, or the amorous declamat ions of Rowe. 
The reſentment of Proſpero, for the matchleſs cruckty 


and wicked uturpation of his brother ; his parental a- 


fection and ſolicitude for the welfare of his daughter, 
the heireſs of his dukedom ; and the awful folemnity of 
his chir.Rer, as a {kiltul magician; are all along TY 
ſerved with equal conſiſtency, digniiy, and decorum, 
One part of his behaviour deſerves to be particularly 
pointed out: during the exhibition of a muſk with 
which he had ordered Ariel to entertain Ferdinand and 
Miranda, he ftarts iuddenly from the recollection of the 
conipiracy of Calybon and his contederates againſt his 
life, aud difmilſcs is attendant fp:rits, who inſtantly 
vaniſh to a hollow and confuſed nv:ifr. He appears to 


be greatly moved; and ſuitably to this agitation of 


mind, which his danger has excited, he takes eccahon, 
from tne ludden GALTPPCADance Gt the Vikonary cane, 10 
moralize on the diolution of all things ; 


Theſe nur actors 

As I tore told you, were all fririts : and 

Are melicd into air, into tian air. 

And, li ethe baſcle > fab ig of this vi ſion, 
The cloud- apt tuwers, the gorgcous pa acc; 
Ihe ſol ma temples, the great globe stellt, 
Yea, all which it inherit, all dicolve; 
And like this us ſubttanti ] phegcaut faded, 
Leave not a rack behind — 


To theſe noble images he adds v fhort but compreten- 
five btervation en human life, net excelled by any pul- 
tage of tlic moral am Intention. Euripides: : 
Were uch ſtuff 

As dream. or m de on; aud our little lite 

Is rounded with a Aceh! 


Thus aclinirably is an wnitormity of charaQer, that 
leading beauty in dramatic hee, preerved tuwoeur haut: 
| the 
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the Tempeſt. And it may be farther remarked, that 
the unitics of action, of place, and of time, are in this 
play, though almoſt conſtantly violated by Shakeſpeare, 
exactly obſerved. Ihe action is one, great and entire, 
the reſtoration of Proſpero to his dukedom; this buſi- 
nels is tranſacted on a mall iiland, and in or ncar the 
cave of Profpero ; though, indeed, it had been more art- 
ful and regular to have confined it to this ſingle ſpot; 
and the time which the action takes up, is only equal 
to that oi the reprctentation ; an excellence which cught 
always to be aimed at in every well- conducted table, 
and tor the want of which a variety of the molt enter- 
taiuing incidents can icarccly atunc. 
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Aude ali quid brevibus Gyaris, e: carcere dignum, 
Si vis eſſe aliq i. Joey 


Woud'ft thou to honours ard preſ-rments climb? 

Be bold in mit hiet, dare fome mighty crime, 

Which dun cone, deach or bani.hmeut deſerves. 
Divvasx. 


To the Adventurer, 


Drax Baorur R, 
HE thirtt of glory is I think allowed, even by the 
dull dogs who can fit till lung enough to write 
bus, to be a noble appetite. _ 2 
My ambition is to be thought a man of liſe and ſpirit, 
wu could conquer the world if he was to tet about it, 
but who has tov much vivacity to give the neccilary at- 
tention to any ſcheme of length. 

3 am, in thort, one of thole heroic Dr 
e thouglit proper to diſtinguiſh themicives by the ti- 
tles of Buck, Liord, and Nerve, When I am in the 

0 2 country, 
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country, I am always on horſe-back, and 1 leap er 
break every hedge and gate that ſtands in my way; 
when I am in town, 1 am conſtantly to be ſeen at fone 
of ihe public places, at the proper times for making my 
appearance z as at Vaux-hall, or Marybone, about ten, 
very drunk: for though I do not love wine, I am oblig- 
ed to be cenſuncally drunk five or fix nights in the week ; 
nay {ometimes five or 11x days together, for the fake cf 
my character. Wherever 1 come, I am ture to make 
241 the contution, and do all the miſchict I can; not for 
Lac lake of doing miichict, but only cut of trolic you 
know to ſhew my vivacity. II there are women near 
me, I tweoar like a devil to ſhew my courage, and talk 
bawdy to ſhew my wit. Under the rote, 1 am a curſed 
favourite amongit them; and have had * bonne for- 
„% tum, let me tell you. I do love the little ro 
helliſhly: but tafth I mate love for the good of the pub- 
lic; aud the town is obliged to me ior a dozen or two of 
the fineſt wenches that wore ever brought into its ſerag- 
hos. One, indecd, 1 loſt: and, poor tond toul! I pi- 
tied her! but it could not be helped---(clt-prefervation 
obji;ed me to leave lr I could not tell her what was 
the matter with her, rot me if I could; and fo it got 
tuch a head, that the devil hinn'iclt could not have ſav- 
ed her. 

There is one thing voxes me; 1 have much ado to 
avoid having that mhgnificant character, 2 good-natured 
tclow fixed upon me; to that I am chliged in my own 
defence to break the boy's head, and kick my whore 
down ftairs every time I enter a niglu houle: I pick 
quarrels when 1 am not offended, break the windows 
of men I never faw, demoliſh lamps, bilk hackney- 
conchmen, overturn wheelbarrows, and ſtotm nicht-cel- 
lars: I beat the watchmen, though he bids me good 
maroon, abuſe the conftable, and iniult the juſtice: for 
thele fexts I am frequently kick «di, beaten, pumped, 
prolecuted, and impriſoned; but Jim is no flincher ; and 
it he does not get tame, blood | he will Geferve it. 

] am now uriting at a coffec-houſe, where I am juſt 
arrived, after a journey of fifty miles, which I have 
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| the hindmoſt, is always my way of travelling. The 
moment I diimounted, down dropt Dido, by Jove : and 


I'll then ſhoot myſelf through the head; aud ſo good 
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rode in four hours. I knocked up my blockhead's horſe 
two hours ago. The dog whipped and ſpurred at fuch 
a rate, that I dare ſay you may track him half the way 
by the blood ; but all would not do. The devil take 


here am I all alive and merry, my old boy! 
Il tell thee what; I was a helliſh aſs t other day. I 
ſhot a damu'd clean mare through the head, for jumping 
out of the road to avoid running over an old wunan. 
But the bitch threw me, and I got a curſed flice on the 
cheek againſt a flint, which put me in a paſſion z who 
could help it, you know? Rot me! I would not have 
loſt her for five hundred old women, with all their brats, 
and the brats of their brats to the third generation. 
She was a ſweet creature! 1 would have run her five-and 
twenty miles within an hour, for five hundred pounds, 
But ſhe's gone ! Poor jade; I did love thee, that 
I did. 
Now what you ſhall do for me old boy is this. Help 
to raiſe my name a little, d'ye mind: write 
in praiſe of us ſprightly pretty fellows. I affure you 
we take a great deal of pains for fame, and it is hard 
we ſhould be bilxt. would not trouble you, my 
dear; but only 1 fear I have not much tame — me 
to do my own buſineſs; for between you and I, both 
—— and eſtate are damnably out at elbows, 
I intead to make them ſpin out together as evenly as ug" 
üble; but if my purſe ſhould happen to leak taſteſt, 1 
propule to go with my laſt half-crown to Ranclagh Gar- 
dens, and there, if you approve the icheme, I'll meung 
one of the upper alcoves, and repeat with an heroig 
all, 


„ I'll boldly venture on the world uuknown ; 
„It cannot uſc me worſe than this h s dene. 


by'tye, 


Yours as you ſerve me 


Tiu. nen, 
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I ſhould little deſerve the notice of a per on fo illuſ. 
tricus as the hero who honours me with the name of brv. 
ther, if I ſhould cavil at his principles or refuſe his re- 
queſt. According to the moral philoſophy which is 
now in faſhion, and adopted by many of © the dull dogs 
„% who write books,” the gratification of appetite is 
virtue; and appetite therefore, I ſhall allow to be noble, 
notwithſtanding the objections of thoſe who pretend, 
that whatever be its object, it can be good or ill in no 
other ſenſe than ſtature or complexion 3 and that the 
volunta y effort only is moral by which * is di- 
reed or reftrained, by which it is brought under the 
government of reaſon, and rendered fubſervient to moral 


ut with whatever efforts of heroic virtue my correſ- 
pendent may have labourcd to gratify his “ thirſt of 
« glory,” I am afraid he will be diſappointed. It is, 
indeed, true, that like the heroes of antiquity, whom 
ſucceſſive generations have honoured with ſtatues and 
panegyric, he has ſpent his life in doing miſchief to 
others without procuring any real good to himſelf : but 
he has not done miſchief enough; he has not ſacked a 
c ty or fired a temple; he atts only againſt indivi- 
duals in a contratted ſphere, and is loft among a crowd 
of competitors, whoſe merit can only contribute to their 
mutual obſcurity, as the feats which are perpetually 
performed by innumerable adventurers mult ſoon be- 
come too common to confer diftintion. 


In behalf of ſome among the.c candidates for fame, 


the legiſlator has, indeed, thought fit to interpoſe ; and 
their aichievements are with great ſolemnity rehearſed 
and recorded in a temple, of which I know not the ce- 
leſtial appellation, but on carth it is called Juftice Hall 
in the Old Bailey. 

As the ref arc utterly nepleRed, I cannot think of 
any expedicut to gratity the noble thirk of my correſ- 
_pondenit and his compecrs, but that of procuring them 

' admifhon into this claſs; an attempt in which 1 do nat 
deſpair of ſucceſs, for I think I can demonſtrate their 
right, and I will not ſuppoſe it poſſible that when this is 
done they will be excluded. 


Upon 
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Upon the moſt diligent examination of ancient hiſtory 
and modern panegyric, I find that no action has ever 
been held honourable in ſo high a degree, as killing men; 
this, indeed, is one of the feats which our legiſlatcr 
has thought fit to reſcue from oblivion, and reward in 
Juſtice Hall: it has alſo removed an abſurd diſtinction, 
and, contrary to the practice of pagan antiquity, has 
comprehended the killers of wom n, among thote who 
deſerve the rewards that have been decreed to homicide. 
Now he may fairly be conſidered as a killer, who ſe- 
duces a young beauty from the fondnels of a parent, 
with whom ſhe enjoys health and peace, the protection 
of the laws and the ſmile of ſociety, to the tyranny of a 
bawd, and the cares of a brothel, to diſraſe and diſ- 
traction, ſtripes, iniamy and impritonment ; calamities 
which cannot fail to render her days not only evil but 
ſew. It may, perhaps, be alledged, that the woman 
was not wholly paſſive, but that in ſome ſenſe ſhe may 
be conſidered as felo de fe. This, however, is mere £2 
vil; for the ſame can be ſaid of him: who fights when 
he may run away; and yet it has always been decm- 
— more honourable to kill the combatant than the 

if1VvCc., 

If this claim then of the Blood be admitted, and I do 
not ſec how it can be ſet aſide, I propoſe that after his 
remains ſhall have been reſcued from duſt and worms, 
and conſecrated in the temple of Hygein, called Sur- 
gecn's Hall, his bones ſhall be purified by proper u 
trations, and creed into a ftatuc : that this Ratue ſhall 
be placed in a niche, with the name of the hero of which 
It is at once the remains and the monument written over 
it, among many others cf the ſame rank, in the gallery 
of a ſpacious building, to be erected by lottery for that 
purpoſe : I propoſe that this gallery be called Blood s 
G llery; and to prevent the labour and expence of embla- 
zoning the atchievements of every individual, which 
would be little more than repeating the ſame words, that 


an inſcription be placed over the door to this effect: 
« Thus gallery in ſacred to the memory and remains of 
« the 
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« the Bloods; heroes who lived in perpetual hoſtility 


« againſt themſelves and others; who contrifted diſcaics 
& by excets that precluded every enjoyment, and who 
« continually perpetrated miſchief not in aner hut ſport; 
« who purchaicd this d ſtinction at he expence ol liſe; 
4c and whoic glory would have bun equi to Alexan- 


* 


6 der s, it their power had not bin Ils. 
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w—— Magnis t-mea excidit auſis. Ov1n, 


But in the glorious enterpri-e he dy'd. Abpisox. 


T has always been the pract ict of mankind, to judge 

of actions by the event. The {ame attempts, con- 
ducted in the fame manner, but terminated by different 
ſucces, produce different judgements :; they who attain 
their wiſhes, never want cclebrators of their wiſdom and 
their virtue ; and they that miſcarry, are quickly diC. 
covered to have been detective not only in mental but in 
moral qualities. The world will never be long without 
ſome good renſon to hate the unhappy : their real ſaulks 
are immediately detected: and it thoſe are nut ſuffici- 
ent to ſink them into infamy, an additional weight of c- 


lumny will be ſuperadded: he that tails in his ende 


vours after wealth or power, will not long retain e. ther 
honeſty or courage. 

This ſpecies of injuſtice has fo long prevailed in uni- 
verſal practice, that it ſcems likewilc to have infected 
ſpeculat ion: ſo few minds are able to {cparate the ideas 
of greatneſs and proſperity, that even Su William Tem- 
ple has determined, 4 that he who can deſerve the name 
« of a hero, muſt not only be virtuvs but fortunate.” 

By this unreaſonable diſtribution of praiſe and blame, 
none have ſuſicred oſtener than proicctors, whole rapidi- 
ty of imagination and vaſtneſs of deſigu raiſe ſuch envy 
in their fellow mortals, that every cyc watches for their 

tall, 
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fall, and every heart exults at their diftreſſes : yet even 


a projector may gain tayour by ſucceſs; and the tongue 
that was prepared to hits, then endeavours to excel 
others in loudnets of applauſe. 

When Cor olanus, in Shakeſpeare, deſerted to Aufi- 
dins, the Volician ſervants at fiſt infulted him, even 
while he ſtood under the protection ot the houſchold gods; 
but when they, ſaw that the project took effect, and the 
ſtranger was tcated at the head of the table, one of them 
rery judiciouſly obſerves, that he always ht there 
« was more in him than he could think. 

Machiavel has juſtly animadverted on the different no- 
tice taben by all ſuccecding tunes, of the two great pro- 
jectors Catihne and Calar. Both formed the tame pro- 
jet, and intended to raile thumiclves to power, by ſub- 
verting the commonwealth: they purſued their deſign, 
pzrhaps, with equal abilities, and with equal virtue; 
but Catiline p-riſhed in the ficld, and Cztar returned 
from Pharſalia with unlimited authority: and from that 
time, every monarch of the carth has thought himſelf 
honoured by a comparilon with Cæſar; and Catiline has 
been never mentioned, but that his name might be ap- 
phed to traitors and incenthanies. 

In an age more remote, Xerxes projected the conqueſt 

of Grecce, and brought down the power of Alia againft 
it: but after the world had been filled with expectation 
and terror, his army was beaten, his feet was deſtroy- 
ed, and Xcrxes has bern never mentioned without con- 
tempt. 
A few ycars afterwarls, Greece likewiſe had her turn 
of giving birth to a projector ; who invading Aſia with 
a ſmall army, went forward in fearch of adventures, 
and by his eſcape from one danger, gained only more 
raſkneſs to ruth into another: he ttormed city after city, 
over-ran kingdom atter kingdom, tought battles only 
for barren victory, and invaded nations only that he 
might make his way through them to new uvaſionss 
but having been fortunate in the execution ot his pro- 
jects, he died with the nume of Alexander the Great. 

Thelc are, indeed, events of ancient times; but hu- 

mau 
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num nature is always the ſame, and every age will af. 
#ord vs inſtances of public cenures influenced by events, 
The great bufinzeſs of the mide}: centurics, was the ho- 
I; war; which undoulvtedly was a noble projeft, and 
was for along time proſecuted with a ſpirit equal to that 
with which it bad been contrived : but the ardour of the 
Europern herocs only hurried them to deſtiuẽt ion; for a 
long time they cond not gain the territerics for which 
they ſought, and, when at lat gained, they could not 
Leep them: their expeditions, therefore, have been the 
ſelf cf idlereſs and ignorance, their urde: Rundirg and 
their virtue have been equally vil.Ged, their conduct has 
been ridiculed, and their caulc has been deſamed. 
When Columbus had engaged king Ferdinand in tle 
Giicwe ry of the other tiemitphoerr, tne faizors, with 
whom he embarked in the Cxpeclittion, had fo little con- 
fidence in their commander, that ater having been long 
at ica looking for coaſts which they e:p<cted never to 
find, they raiſed a veners} mutiny, an! cemanded to re- 
tum. Ile tound means to footh them imo a permiſhon 
to continue the lame couric three days longer, and on 
the evening of the third day deſcried land. Had the 
Impatience of his crew denied him a few hours of the 
tunc requeſted, what had been his fate but to have come 
beck with the infamy of a vain projector, who had be- 
trayed the king's creduliLy to ucleſs expences, and 
nized his life in feeking cormmtries that had no cxilence ? 
how would thoſe that reiccted his proputils, have tyi- 
umphed in their acuteneſe? ami when would his name 
have been mentioned, but with the enakcrs of potable 
gold and malicable glais ? 
The laſt royal projectors with whom the world has 
been troubled, were Charles of Sweden and the Czar of 
Muicovy, Charles, if any jad men may be formed of 
his defigr.s by his meaſures and his enquiries, had pur- 
poſed firſt to dethrone the Czar, then to lead his army 
through pathleſs deſerts into China, thence to make his 
way by the fword through the whole cucuit of Alia, 
and by the conqueſt of Turkey to unite Sweden with his 
Nu duminions: but this nugaty project was 3 
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1 Pultowa; and Charles has ſince bern conſi lered as a 
madman by thoſe pawers, who ſent their a nbaſſadors 
to ſolicit his fren hip, and their generals © to learn 
« under him the art ot war.” 

The Czar foun employment ſuſhcient in his on 
dominions, and amutcd hamiclt in digging canals, and 
building cities; murdering lis ſubjects with inluftera- 
ble fatigues, and tranſplanting nations from one corner 
of his dominions to another, without regreit ng the 
thouſands that periſhed on the way: but he attaincd 
his end, he made his people formidable, and is nuuuber- 
mil by fame among the demi gods. 

am far from intcuding to vin ſigate the ſanguinary 
projects of hcrocs and conquerors, and would with ra- 
ther to diminiſh the reputation of their ſucceſs, than the 
intamy of their miſcarriages : for I canav conceive, 
why he that has burnt cities, waſted nations, and fiiled 
the world with horror and de olation, ſhould be more 
kindly regarded by mankind, than he that dicd in the 
radiments of wicke nels 3; why he that accompliſhed 
miſchief ſhould be glorious, an! he that only endcavour- 
ed it ſhould be criminal. I would with Cri and Ca- 
tiline, Xerxes aud Alexander, Charles and Peter, hud- 
dled together in Ubicuriry or deteſtation. | 

But there is another {pcci-s of projectors, to whom 
I would willingly conciliate mankind; whoſe ends are 
generally laudJable, ani whote labours are mnoccnt z 
who arc ſearching cu! new powers of nature, or contriv- 
ing new works of art; hut who are yet perſccuted with 

inceſſant obloquy, and whom the univer-al contempt 
with which they are treated, often debars from that ſuc- 
ceſs which thor inluftry would obtain, if it were per- 
mitted to act without oppoſition. 

They who find themiclves inclined to cenſure new un- 
dertakings, ouly becauſe they are new, ſhould conſider 
that the folly of Projection is very ſeldom the folly of 
atocl; it is commonly the ebullition of a capacious mind, 
crondea with varicty of knowledge, and heated with in- 
tenſeneſs of thought; d proceeds otten from the conſci- 
oulnels of uncommon powers, from the confidence of 

thoſe, 
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thoſe, who having already done much, are caſily perſuad. 
ed that they can do more. When Rowley had com- 
pleated the orrcry, he attempted the perpetual motion ; 
when Boyle had exhauſted the ſecrets of vulgar che- 
miſtry, he turned his thoughts to the work of tran. 
mutation. 

A projector penerally unites thoſe qualities which 
have the taireſt claim to vencration, extent of knowledge, 
and greatneſs of deſign: it was faid of Catiline, « im- 
« moderata, increcabilia, nimis alta temper cupichat.“ 
Proje&ors of all Kin:'s agree in their intelleRs, though 
they differ in ther morals : they all fail by attempting 
things beyond their powers by deſpiling vulgar at tam- 
ments, and aſpiring to performances, to which, perhaps, 
nature has not proportioned the force of mam: when 
they fail, thercfore, they tail not by idleneſs or timidity, 
but by raſh adventure and fruitle!s diligence. 

That the attempts of luck men will often miſcarry, 
we may realouibly expect ; yet from ſuch men, and fuch 
only, arc we to hop for thc cultivation of thoſe of na- 
ture which lie vet waſte, and the invention of thole arts 
which arc wanting to the tclicity of life, If they, are 
thercforc, univertaliy diſcouraged, art and diſcovery can 
make no advances. Whatever is aticinpred without 

revious ccrtainty of ſucceſs, may be conſidered as a 
Project „ and anongft narrow minds may, therefore, ex- 

ſe its author to cerfure and contempt ; and if the li- 
— of laughing be once indulged, every man will 
Jwgh at what he dees not underſtand, every project will 
be confidercd as madneſs, and every great or new deſign 
will be cenſured as a project. Mun, unaccuſtomed to 
reaſon and reſearches, think every enterprize imprac- 
ticable, which is extended — counumon eſſects, or 
compriſes many intermediate operaticns. Many that 
preſume to laugh at projeftors, would contider a flight 
through the air in a winged chariot, and the movement 
of a mighty engine by the ftcam of water, as equall 
the dreams of mechanic lunacy ; and would hear, wi 
t qual negligence, of the union of the Thames and Se- 

rern by a canal, and the ſcheme of Albuquerque, the 
viceroy 
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viceroy of the Indies, who in the rage of hoſtility had 
contrived to make Egypt a barren deiart, by turning 
the Nile into the Red Seca. 

Thoſe who have attempted much, have ſeldom faile1 
to perform more than thate who never deviate from the 
comm m roads of action: many vdluchle preparations of 
chemiſtry are ſuppoſed to have riten mon nnuccelsftul 
enquiries after the grant ciovir ; it is, tacriaore, juſt to 


encour2ge thoſe who cnicivuur to enlarge the power of 


art, fince they often fuccced hoyonk expe tation; and 
when they tail, may ſometimes benefit the world even 
by their miſcarriages. 


— 


No. C. SATURDAY, OCTOBER, 20 


Nemo repen © fuit tarpiſſim es. 


10. 
No man e'cr react'd the heights of vice at firſt, 
Tart. 


To the Alventurer 


SIR, 


HOUGH the characters of men have, perhaps, 

s been effentinily the fame in all ages, yet their ex- 
ternal appearance has changed with other peculiarities of 
time an place, an they have been diſtinguiſhed by dit- 
terent names, a5 now modes of expreſſion have prevailed ; 
a periodical writer, therefore, who catches the picture 
of evaneſcent life, and ſhows the deformity of follies 
which in a few yeurs will be ſo changed as not to be 
known, ſhould be careful to expreſs the character when 
be deſcribes the appearance, and to connect it with the 
name by which it then happens to he called. You have 
frequently uſed the terms Buck aud Blood, and given 
fame account of th- characters which are thus denomi- 
nated ; but you have not conſidered them as the laſt 
P mages 
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ſtages of a regular progreſſion, nor taken any notice of 
t hole which precede them. Their dependance upon cach 
other is, in lced, fo little known, that many ſuppolc 
them to be diſtinct and collateral claſſes, formed by per- 
ſons of oppokic intereſts, taſtes, capacities, aud: iſpoſit ions: 
the ſcale, however, conſiſts of eigut degrees 3 Greenhorn, 
Jemmy, Jefuny, Smart, Honeſt Fellow, Joyous Spi- 
rit, Buck, and Blood. As I have my!*!t paſſed through 
the whole ſeries, I ſhall explain cach ion oy a ſhort 
account of my life, re narking the periods when my 
character changed its denomination, and the particular 
incidents by which the change was produced. 

My father was a wealthy farmer in Yorkſhire; an! 
when I was near cightcen years of age, be brought me 
up to London, and put me apprentice to a conſiderable 
ſhopkeeper in the city. There was an avkward modeft 
fmplicity in my manner, and a reverenc? of religion 
and virtue in my converſation. The novelty of the 
ſcene that was now placed betore me, in which there 
were innumerable objects that I never concervel to exift, 
rendered mc attentive and credulous : peculiarities, which 
without a provincial accent, a flouch in my gait, a long 
lank head of hair, an uataſhionable {uit of drab-colour- 
ed cloth, would have denominated me a Greenhorn, or, 
in other words, a country put very green. 

Green, then, I continucd even in externals, near two 
years; and in this ſtate I was the 0Vj-2 of univerſal 
contempt and derifion : but being at l-agch wearied 
with merriment an1 infult, I was very ſedulous to afſume 
the manners and appearance of thote, who in the ſame 
ſtation were better treated, I hal ahcady improved 
greatly in my ſpeech ; and my father having allowed me 
thirty pounds a year for apparel an p>cket-money, the 
greater part of which I had ſaved, I beſpoke a ſuit 
of clothes of an eminent city taylor, with ſeveral 
waiſtcoats and breeches, and two frocks for a change : 
I cut off my hair, and procured a brown bob perriwig 
of Wilding, of the ſame colour, with a ſingle row of curis 
juſt round the bottom, which I wore very niccly comb- 
ed, and without powder: my hat, which — 
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ed with greet cxactneſs in an equilaterr] triergle, 1 
fgiſcarded, and purchaſed one of a mar tifuionabic He, 
the fore cc rt which projeticd near to inches farthes 
than thoſe en cach ſide, ard was mouidec into the ſhape 
of a ipcut: I alic iuniſked myſelf with a charge of 
white thread {rockings, twok care that my runs were 
varniſhed every worning with the new Guman blacking 
ball; and when I want ont, carricd in my hand a lu- 
tlic twitch, which, as it has been long apyrencent to the 
charatter that I had juft aſſunad, has taken the lane 
name, and is called a Jemmy. 

I ioon perceived the advantage of this transſormation. 
My manner had not, indeed, kept pace with my crcis 3 
I was fil] medeſt and diffident, tumperate and ſober, 
and conkouently Ri more 1ubjet to ridicule : but 1 
was now ad mited into company, from which I lad be- 
fore been exciuded by the uſticity of my appearance; I 
was iallied and enecuroged by turns; and ] was ive 
ed beth by precept and exemple. Some offers wee 
ma. c of carry ing me to a heute of private entertauwment, 
which then 3 abidlutely refuſed ; but 1 ſean found the 


way into the play-houle, to ſce the two laſt acts and the 


darce: hue 1 Kearred, that by breaches of chaftity no 
man was thong to incur either guilt or ſhame 3 but 
taut, on the canttety, they were eſlentially neceſlary to 
the Charnktei of a lint gentteman. I Ken copied the 
original which I icund 10 be univa fally auyrnzrcd, in 
wy wats, and nave lome farther approaches to it in 
my vols: I fufferd ny lair to grow Ieng enough to 
cen b buck over the fore 1 (f mw Wigs which win I 
[ited eth to wy evening envicment, 1 changed to a 
qutie; 1 ied the call of ry ft with half an Ml ef 
black ribbon, which ; rprarcd under By neckcioth ; 
the toro corn of ny haut was conſiderably elevated and 
Mortimned, ſo that it no longer velemblud à fpout, but 
the comm ot a minced pye; ny waiſtccat was edged 
with a narrow lace, my ching were ulk, and Incver 
appearcd without a pair of cican gloves. My addrels, 
nme native naleuime plainnels, was converted to an 
FACES Cr lte al cavalitys Cecil when ] lpuke 
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to the ladies. I had beſore made ſome progreſs in learn 
ing to {wear ; I had proceeded by ſcgs, faith, POR 
plague, pon my life, pon my ſoul, rat it, and zookers, 
to zauns and the divill. Now I advanced to by Jove, 
"tore ged, ged curſe it, and Gemme : but I f!l uttered 
theſe interjection in a tremendous tone, and my pronun- 
Ciution was feminine and vicious, I was ſenſibſe of 
defects, and, therefore, applied with preat diligence to 
remove them. trequently ; ract iied alone, but it was à 
long time before I could fwear to much to my own ſatis. 
faciion in company, as by mytcii. My labour, how. 
ever was nut without its reward ; it 4 commended me to 
the notice of the ladies, and procured me the gentle 
app<ilation of Jeffamy. 

1 now kKarned among cther grown gemkaen to 
dance, which greatly enlarged my acquaintance ; I en- 
tered into a ſubicripiion for cormmry dans once u week 
at a tavern, where each gentieman ci guged to bring 
partacr: at the fame time 1 made conulr ble advances 
in ſwearing; I could pronounce Ewnme with a tolerable 
Ar and accent, give the vowel its nul ſ.und, and look 
with confidence in the lace of the perſen to whom 1 
ſpoke. About this time my father's elder brother died, 
ond left me an eſtate of ner five kundred pounds per 
annum. I now boug'tt out the rcmainder ot my time; 
and this ſudden accſtion of wealth and independence 
gave me immediately an air of grooter confidence and 
ireedom. I laid out near one hundred and fitty pounds 
in clothes, though I was chlig.d to go into nurning: 
I emplcyc:! a court tavior to wake tem up; 1 cxchang-» 
ed my quciic for a bag; 1 prit en a ſword, Which in 
appearance at lenft, wiy a Tino ; and in proportion as 
I «row wy Gare's te be (lcgant, T wits leis tohcitous to 
be neat. _ My acquaimmﬀnee now encreaid cv f heurg 
I was attended, flatterecl, and carefed; was often invit- 
ed to entertainments, ſupped every night at a tavern 
and went home in a char; was talen notice of in 
pullic places, and was uriverially ceniced to be im- 
proved into a Smart. 


There 
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There were ſome intervals in which I found it neceſ- 
fary to abſtain from wenching ; and in tack, at what- 
ever 1iſque, I applicd mytelt to the bottle: a habit of 
armking came wmicnfhly upon me, and I was ſoon able 
to walk home wit a hettle and a pint. I lad learned a 
fufficient number of fattzonible touſts, and got by heart 
ſeveral toping and frveral Lawdy fongs, toine of which 
I veatured to roar out with a friend hanging on my arm 
as we {courcd the firect alter our nocturnal revel, 1 vow 
kbourcd with indetatiq,abic induſtry to increale theſe ace 
quiſit ions: I enlarged my ock of healths ; made great 
progrels in fingivg, joking, and ſtory telling ; iwore 
well: could mike a company of ſtaunch tupers drunk x 
always collected the rechenirg, and was the laft man 
that departed, My tace began to be covered with red 
pimples, and my eyes to be weak ; I became daily more 
negligent of my drets, and more blunt in my manner; 
I proteiled myicit a {oc to warters and mitkiops, declar- 
ed that there was no eyjoyment cqual to that of a bottle 
and a friend, and ſoon gained the appcllation of an 
Honeſt Fellow. 

By this diſtinction I was animated to attempt yet 
greater excellence; 1 learned ſeveral feats of mimickry 
of the under players, could take off known characters, 
tell a ſtaring Kory, and humbug with fo much {kill as 
ſomet in. cs to tale in a knowing one. I was to ſucceſs- 
tul in the practice of theſe arts, to which, indeed, I 


applied myicli with unwearied diligence and aflidluitys 


tat I Kept my company roaring with applauic, till their 
voices tunk by degices, and they were no longer able 
ta laugh, becauſe they were no longer able cither to hear 
or to fee. I had now atconded another icale in the climax : 
and was accnuvicdcd by all win Knew mt, to bra Joys 
O Spirit. | 

Aller all theſe topics of merriment were exhauſted, 
and 1 had repeated my tricks, my ſtories, my jokes, 
and my 1ongs, till they grew inſipid, I becarac miſchei- 
vous; and was contmualiy devihing and exccuting fro- 
les, to the untpeakable delight of my companions, and 
the injury of others. For many of them 1 was proſe» 
euied, and ficqucutly obliged to pay large Camages : 


aw 
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but I here all theſe loſſes with an air of jovial indiffer. 


ence, I puſhed on in any carcer, I was more deſperate 
in proportion as I had leis to lole: and being Ceorred 
from no milchict by the dread of its confequences, I 
was ſaid to run at all, and complimented with the name 
of Buck. 

My eſtate was at length mer gaged for more than it 
was worth; z my creditors vcore im portunate ; I became 
negligent f my{clt ond of others; I made a deſperate 
effort at the gaming table, and | # the Taft fum that 1 
could raiſe; my eftate was ſcize( 15 the mortgagee; 1 ( 
learned to puch cards and cog 2 die; became a bully 
to whores ; 5 = Mg my nig lis 111 rented, tlie. ede, or 
the watch- houſe ; was utterly inſenfible ef ſhome and 
lived upon the © (Own 18 a beatt 1 10 ma fret. Thus 
I rerched the turunit of modern ey, brad had juit ge- 
quired the viltinoion o! a Rlecd, when I was arrdlcd 
4or an vid Cebt ot than Fur Q PUUNUS, and thruwn 
into the King's Bench prin. 

Theſe characters, Sir, though they arc clint, yet 

do not all diner, e than 8 ſh; „des ot t] C1 ame 

colour. A wy though they are fiiges of a regular pro- 

greit.on, yet: the who e preg reis i not mude ly CVETY IN» 

dividual: fome ore {fo toon im rut 5 in the myſteries of 

the town, thut the y arc never pri 1 Ii. N Eu nm then ; 
Greenhorn itate: others fix long in their mm od, 
others arc J. Ramics 2 t our! core, and lore fa: note in 
each of the higher ftags for lite. But I rcouk that 
they may never koreatter be co Mour: wy either by you 
or Four: CC repo ndents. Of tbe Blood. > weir Prother 
Adventurer, Mr. * — FOCI, f TE Fu, 1 ie numes the cha- 
racter, docs nut . hove 1 a ju 4 — lc ien as 
dittinct tron tir Buci * in which clus 5 tou} he 15 c- 
ed, and will probably die; ler he ens determined to | 
ſhoot himiell, uſt at the time when eis <remmttances | 
will enable him to ane the F binkes Gitinction. | 

But the retroip. ct upon lite, which thus letter has | 
made nerefiary, covers me with contiulion, and ap 910» | 
vates deipar. I cannot but reflect, thut Am nig all 
tlaeſe characicrs, 1 have erer ztiiunnsd Lit of à Nath 


Man 
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Man is 2 reaſonable being, which he ceaſes to be, who 
diſguiſes his hoh with ruiculous topperies, or degrades 
his mind by deteftable brutality, Theſe thoughts would 
have been cf great ne to me, if they had occurred ſeven 
rs ngo. If they are of uſe to you, I hope you will 
nd me a ſmall gratuity for my labour, to alleviate the 
miſery of hunger and nakednefs : hut, dear Sir, let your 


bounty be ſpecdy, leſt 1 periſh before it arrives. 
I am your humble ſcrvant, 
Common file, King's Bench, 


Oct. 18, 1753. Nourxraxus. 


— 


No. CI. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23. 


— ft ubi pe: cat. Hor. 


w——— ct ſomc ines he miſakes. 


To tlie Adventurer, 
$IR, 

F we conſider the high rank which Milton has deſerv- 

elly obtamed among our few Englith claliics, we 
cannot wonder at the multitude of commentaries and 
eriticiſms of which hc hs been the ſubject. To theſe 
I have added ſome mitcelianeovs remarks ; and it you 
ſhould at Grit be inclined to reject them as trifling, you 
may, perhaps, determine to admit them, when you 
reflect that thay are new. 

The delct ption of Iden in the fourth book of the 
Parade Loit, and the battle of the angels in the fixth, 
are uiunly ek led as the mot ſtriking cxamples of a 
florid and v:corous imagination: but it requires much 
greater ffrength of mind to form an aſſemblage of natu- 
ral objects, and range them with propriety and beauty, 
than to bring tog her the greateſt variety of the mott 
Iplend id inge, without any regard to their uic or con- 
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gruity z as in pa nting, he who by the force of his ima. 
ginauon, can delineate a landicape, is deemed a greater 
maſter than he, who, by hcaping rocks of coral upan tei- 
ſclated pavements, can only make ablurdity ſplendid, 
and diſpoſe gawiy colours fo as bit to ict off cach other. 

« Sapphire fountains that rolling over orient pearl run 
« ncfar, roics without thorns, trecs that bear fruit of 
« vegetable gold, and that werp odorcus gums and 
& ham, arc calily teigned; but having no relative 
beauty as pictures of nature, nor any ablolute excellence 
as derived from truth, they can only pleate thoſe, who, 
when they read, exercile no faculty but iancy, and ad- 
mire becauſe they do not think. 

If I Rall not be thought to digreſs wholly from my 
ſubject, I would illuitrate this remark, by comparing 
two paſſages, written by Milton and Fletcher, on neariy 
the ſame tubjet. The ſpirit in Comus thus pays his 
addreſs of thanks to the water-nymph Sabriua ; 


May thy trimmed waves far this, 
Their fl tribute never mils, 

From a tho: ſand pe ty rills, 

Th.t tr mble down the ſnowy hills: 
Summer droutht, or hn ed air, 
Never ſorch by trefles fair; 

Nor wct O ober's torrent flood 
Thy mo.ten chr yttal fi l with mud; 


Thus far the wiſhes are moſt proper for the welfare of 2 
river goddeſs: the circumſtance of jummer not {corching 
her treſſes, is highly portic and clegant : but what fal- 
lows, though it is pompous and m.jcſtic, is uunaturd 
and far fetched; 


May thy billows roll aſhore 

The beryl and the golden ore: 

May thy lotty head be « rown'd 

Wun many « tow'r aud terras round; 
And here ud iheee, thy banks upon, 
With groves of myith and cinnamon! 
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The circumſtance in the third ani tonrth lines is happily 
ſancicd: but waut id-a can the reader hive of an Lnghth 
river rolling gold and the beryl athare, or of groves 
of cinnamon growing on its bank, T nc images in the 
tollow mg paiiage of Fletcher are all ampic and real, all 
appropriate and itrictly natural: 


For thy kindneſs to me ſhown, 
ever trom thy banks e blown 
A:y rwrece, with windy force, 

Crois thy fircam to twp thy courſe ; 
May no bealt that comes to drink, 
With his hors ca down thy brink g 
May none that for thy fiſh do look, 
Cutihy banks 0 am thy bros 
Batctioot ay no neighbour wade 

In thy col wrcams, witc or ma d, 
Wh.cn the frawn on ftoncs d lie, 
To Malu thr he:ip, and {poil the fry, 


Te glaring picture of Paradiſe is not, in my Gpiiniony 
ſo ng an evidence of Nilon's force of imagimatzon, 
as lis repre mtatiun of Aum and Eye when they lett it, 
and or the patiions with which they were agitated on 
that event. 

Alguinit his battle of the angels, I have the ſame ob- 
Kctinis as agaiuſt his Garden of Eden. He has ende2- 
rourcd to eovate his combatants, by giving them the 
enormous nat ure of giants in romances, bock ot which 
be was known to be ond; and the prowels and beha- 
vivur of Michacl as much retemble the tcats ut Arivito's 
kniglu, as hs two handed tword does the weapons of 
eluvairy: 1 thivk the mblinaty of his genius much more 
Vitivle in the firtt appearance of the 1allen angels z the 
dbatcs of the ning peers ʒ the paſſage oi Satan through 
the domini« ns of Chavs, and his adventure with Sin aud 
Death ; tec mitliem of Kaphael to Adm; the Converia- 
tions between Adam and his wife z the ercativa z the 
account which Adam gives of his firit ſenſations, and of 
the approuch of Eve trom the hand of her CREATOR; 
Uk WI le behaviour of Adam and Eve after the firit trans- 
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greſſion; and the proſpect of the various ftates of the 
world, and hiſtory of man exhibited in a viſion to Adam. 
In this viſion, Milton judiciouſly repretents Adams, as 
ignorant of what diiaſter had befallen Abel, when he was 
murdered by his brother: but during his converfaticg 
with Raphacl, the poct wems to have forgotten this ne- 
ceilary and natural 13norunce of the fen man. How was 
it pothble for Adam to ditcern what the angel meant 
by * cubic phal mars, by planets atpect malign, by en- 
© camping on the toughtcn field, by van and rear, by 
4% ſtandaras and gontalons and glittering; rifſues, by the 
% girding word, by embattled tquatrons, charicts, and 
&« f:mang arms, and fiery tows?” And although Adam 
Need a uperior degree of knowledge, yet doubt leis he 
. d not Hill enough in chezulſtzy to wdertitand Raphach 
who formed tn, that 


Sulphiurons and nitrous foam 
They loun - hey mingled, and w th ſubtle zrt, 
Concotted ard djutt d, they reduc'd 
To blacke!! grain, aud ito tore convey'd. 
And, furcly, the nature of cannon was not much ex- 
plainca tw Adam, who neitner knew or wanted tur ute 
of iron tovis, by telling im, that they veirmbled the ha- 


low bodies of cak cr tu, 


With bronches lop', in wood or mountain fcll'd, 


Ile that never belield the brute creation but in its pa- 
tim > aud 4 Jl ES, Nut Hu *f If £30 11 Ne a} ** in 191 


angel exprelied the High ot the Satanic fon, by layuig 
that cy ted 
—— ——As a herd 
Of goats, or t:morous oc K, together throng'd. 


But as there are many exuhcrances, in this poem, there 
appears to be al o jome defects. As the lerpent was the 
initrument of the temptation, Milton minutcly deicribes 
its beauty allurements: and 1 have frequently wondered, 
that he did no, for the ſame icalon, give a more clabo- 
rate deleriptiun of the tec of lite; cipecially as he was 
renarkabie 
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gemarkable for his knowlelge and imitation of the 
facred writings, and as the following patlage in the Re- 
velations afforded him a hin, from which his creative 
laacy might have worked up a ſtriking picture: © In the 
4 micltt ot the ſtrect of it, and of cither fide of the river, 
« was there the tree of life; which bare twelve manner 
« of truits, and yielded her fruit every month; and the 
« eaves of the tree were for thc healing of the natious. 

At the end of the fourth book, ſuſpence and attention 
are excited to the utmcſt ; a combat between Satan and 
the guard uns of Eden is cagcily expected, and curicſit y 
is impatient for the action and the cataſtrophe: but this 
borrid tray is prevented, expectation is cut ofi, and curi- 
olity dliappointed, by an expedient which, though ap- 
plauded by Addition and Pope, and imitated from Ho- 
mer and Virgil, will be deemed trigid and inartificial, 
by all who judge from their on lenſations, and are not 
content to echo the decihons of others. The golden 
balances are held forth, „vrhich, {ys the poct, © are 
& yet ſcen between Altrea and the Scorpion; Satan looks 
up and perceiving that his ſcale mounted aloft, departs 
with the ſhades of 14cht. To make ſuch a uſe, at 10 
critical a time, ot Libra, a mere inaginuy ſign of the 
Zodiac, is {carcely juſtifiable in a poem tounded on reh- 
gious truth. 

Among innumerable beautirs in the Paradiſe Loft, I 
think the moſt tranicendan: is the ipecch of Satan at the 
beginning of the ninth book: in which his unextinguiſho 
able pride and fierc: indignation againſt God, and his 
envy towards man, are fo blended with an involuntary 
approbation of goodnc!;, and d1iim of the meannels and 
batencts ot his pretent undertaking, as to render it, on 
account of the propricty of its ſent uncuts and its turns of 
pallion, the mott natural, muſt ſpirited, and truly dra- 
matic ipeech, that is, perhaps, to be tound in any writer 
whether ancient or modern: and yet Mr. in has 
paſſed it over, unpraiſcd and unnoticed. 

It an apology thould be deemed neceflary for the free- 
dom here uſcd with our munr alle bart, let me conclude 
m the words of Longinus: Whocycr was carefully to 
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collect the blemiſhes of Homer, Demoſthenes, Plato, 


« and other celebrated writers ©! the ame rank, would 
« find they bore not the leaſt propori ion to the ſublimitics 
« and cxccliiencies with which their works abound.” 


Z I am, SI K, 
Your humble ſervant, 
PaLAOPHILUS, 
— 


No. CH. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27. 


uiid tam dextro pede concipis, nt te 
Conatus non pœnitcat votique peract: ? Jev. 
What in the conduct of or life appears 
So well defign'd, fo luckily begun, 
But, when we hae our wiſh, we wiſh undone. 
Da votx. 


To the Adventurer. 
11 


HAVE been for many years a trader in London. 
My beginning was narrow, and my ſtock tall; 1 
was, therefore, a long time brow beaten and deſpiſed by 
thoſe, who having more money thought they had nwre 
merit than myiclf. I did not, however ſuſfer my re- 
ſentment to — me to any mean arts of ſupplanta- 
tion, nor my cagerne!s of riches to betray mc to any in- 
direct methods of gain, I purſued my buſmels with in- 
cfſunt afhduity, ſupported by the hope of being one day 
richer than thoſe who contemned mc ; and had upon every 
annual review of my books, the ſatisfaction of finding my 
fortune increaſed beyond my expection. 
In a few years my induſtry and probity were fully re- 
ed, my wealth was really great, and my repu- 
tation for * ſtill greater. I had large warchoules 
crouded with goods, and conſiderable ſuins in the public 
funds; I was careſſed upon the Exchange by the mol 
eminent merchants ; became the oracle of thc gangs 
a CUUnci, 
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council; was ſclicited to engage in all commercial under- 
takings; was flattered with the hopes of becoming in a 
ſhort time one of the directors of a wealthy company ; 
and, to complete my mercantile honours, enjoyed the ex- 
penſive happinets oi ting for ſherill, 

Kiches, you know, caſily produce riches : when I had 
arrived to this degree of wealth, I had no longer any 
obſtruction or opti to tear z new acquilitions were 
hourly brought within my reach, and I continucd tor 
ſome ycars longer to heap thouſands upon thoutands. 

At lait I refolved to complete the circle of a citizen's 
proſperity by the purchule of an eſtate in the country, and 
to cloſe my lite in retirement. From the hour that this 
deſign entered my imanination, I found the fatigucs of 
my employment cvery day more oppreſhve, and per. und 
mylelf that I was no longer equal to perpetual attention, 
and that my heaith would ſoon he deſtroyed by the tor- 
ment and diftraction ot extenſive buſincſs. I could ininge 
to mytelt no happincts, but in vacant jollity, aud unm- 
rerrupted leifure; nor entertain my triends with any 
other topic, than the vexation and uncertamty of trade 
and the happincis ot rural privacy. 

But norwithitanding theie declarat ions, I could not at 
once reconcile myſelt to the thoughts of ccafing to get 
money; and though I was cvery day enquiring tr a 
purchaic, I found lome reaton tor rejecting; all that were 
offered me; and, indeed, had accumulated to many beau- 
ties and conveniencics in my icka of the ſpot where 1 
was finally to be happy, that, perhaps, the world might 
have been travelled over, without dijcovery of a place 
which would not have been deicctive in lome particular. 

Thus I went on till talking of retirement, and Rill 
retufing to retire; my tricnds —_— to laugh at my de- 
lays, and I grew aſhamed to trifle longer with my own 
inclinations; an eſtate was at length purchaſed, I trans- 
ferred my ſtock to a prudcut young man who had married 
my daughter, went down into the country, and com- 
menced lord of a ipacious manor. 

Here for ſoine time I found happineſs equal to my ex- 
pectation. I reiormed the old houſe according to the 
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advice of the beſt architects, I-threw down the walls 
of the garden, and incloied it with pallilades, planted 
long avenues of trees, fiiled a green-houie with exotic 
plants, dug a new canal, and threw the carth into the 
old ment. 

The fame of theſe expenſive improvements brought in 
all the country o fee the ſhew. I entertained my vilitors 
with great liberality, led them round my gardens, thewed 
them my apartments, laid before chem plans tornew de- 
corat ions, and was gratiſicd by the wonder of ſoinc and the 
envy of others. 

I was envicd ; but how little can one man judge of 
the condition of another? The time was now coming, 
in which aitiucnce and ſplendor could no longer make me 
pleated with myielt, I nad built till the imagination of 
the architect was exhauit d; 1 had added une covenience 
to another, till I «new not what more to with or to de- 
fig; 1 had laid out my gardens, planted my park, and 
completed my water works; and hat now remained to 
be donc? what, but to look up to turrets, ot which when 
they were once railed 1 had no 1arther ufc, to range over 
apartments where time was tarnuhing the furniture, 10 
itand by the caſcade of which I 1carcely now perceived the 
ſound, and to watch the growth oi wooas that mutt give 
their ſhade to a diitant genacration, 

In this gloomy inactivity, is every day begun and end- 
ed: the happincts that 1 have becu 10 long procuring is 
now at an end, becauic it has been procuicd z 1 wander 
trom room to room till I um weary ot myl-lt; I ride cut 
to a neighbouring hill in the centre of my cſtate, from 
whence all my lands lic in proſpect round ine ; 1 tec no- 
thing that I have not icen before, and r:turn home dilap- 
pointed, though I knew that I had notuing to expect 

In my happy days of butincls 1 kad becn accuttomed 
to rite carly in the morning; and remember the tune 
when I gricyed that the night came 10 n upon me, and 
obliged me for a few hours to ſhut out alluence 
preiperity. I now feidom ice the riting tun, but 10 tell 
nim, with the tallen angel, huw 1 hate his beams. 
I waze nom ficep as ta langour or ampriſorment, ant 
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have no employment for the firſt hour but to conſider by 
what art I thall rid myiclt of the ſecond. I protract the 
breakſaſt as long as I can, becauic when it is ended 1 
have no call for my attention, till I can with ſome degree 
of decency grow impatient for my dinner. It I could 
dine all niy lite, I ſhould be happy: I cat not becaue 1 
am huugry, but becauſe I am ui: but alas! the time 
quickly comes when I eat no longer; and ſo ill des my 
conftitution tecond my inclination, that 1 c:mnot bear 
fwrong liquors : teven hours mult then be endued beture 
I ſhall ſup; but ſupper comes at laſt, the more welcome 
as it is in a ſhort time ſucceeded by ilet h. 

Such Mr. Adventurer, 1s the happin. ſs, the hope of 
which teduced mc rom the duties and pleniures of a mer- 
cantilclite. I ſhall be told by the wheread my narrative 
that there are many means Gf innocent aniuermnyyt, and 
many ichemes of ul ful emplovment, wii 1 Go not ape 
pear ever to have known; and that nature and art have 
provided pleatures, which, without the cu ngery Of {te 
tled butine:s, the active may be engaged, the tuiary 
ſoothed, and the ſocial eatertaimned. 

Thecie arts, Sir, I have tried. Wen firt I tek 


polleiſion of n cttato, in center. uty to Tac tal Wks 
neighbours, I bought guns and wes, file my onal 
with dogs and my ſtable with harten; ut a it £2 te 


nence ſkewed me, that thelc nl runants Of Tur Ie e, 
would atfurd me fow gratificotiuns. I] noaver foot it io 
mits the mark, and, to conteis the truth, was att d ot the 
fire of my own gun. I could diſcover no mule in the 
cry of the dogs, nor c uld diveit mytcl 6 pity tor the 
animal whoſe pcacctul aud imottontiive lite was tacriaced 
to our ſport. I was not, indeed, aiviys at leite to 
rectect upon her danger; er wy horte, who had been 
bred to the chace, did not nways regard my choice cither 
of ſpeed or was, Laped hedges and ditches wt his own 
diicrerion, and lumied mc zong vita the d. = te the 
great diverhon oi my brother iportinen, His cogerne!s 
of purtuit once mcited him to twim a river; and 1 had 
leiture to relolve in the water, that 1 would never hazard 
my lite again for the deſuuction of a hare. 
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I then ordered books to be procured. and by the di- 
rection of the vicar had in a few werks a cloſet elegantly 
turniſhed. You will, perhaps, be ſurprited when I aal 
tell you, that when once I had ranged them according 
to their ſizes, and piled them up in regular gradations, 
I had received all the plcature which they could give me. 
I am not able to excite in myſelf any cui tity after events 
which have been long paſſed, and in which I can, there- 
fore, have no intereit : I am uttcrly unconcerned to know 
whether Tully or Demolthenes exceclicd in oratory, whe- 
ther Hannibal loſt Italy by his own negligence, or the 
corruption of his countrymen. I have no {kill in con- 
troverſial learning, nor can conceive why ſo many vo- 
Jumes ſhould have been wiitten upon queſtions, which 
I have lived fo long and fo happily without underſtand- 
ing. I once reſolved to go through the volumes relating 
to the office of juſtice of the peace, but found them to 
crabbed and intricate, that in leis than a menth I deſiſted 
in deſpair, and reſolved to ſupply my dcficiencics by pay- 
ing a competent ſalary to a ſkiltul clerk. 

I am naturally inclinc4 to hoſpitality, and for ſome 
time kept up a contizat intercouric of viſits with the 
neighbouring gentle:acn , but though they are eaſily 
brought about me by better wine than they con find at 
any other houſe, I am not much relieved by their con- 
veriaticn ; they have no {kill in commerce or the ſtocks, 
and I have no knowledge of the hiſtory of families or the 
tactions of the country; fo that when the firſt civilities 
are over, they uſually talk to one another, and I am 
lett alone in the midit of the company. Though I can- 
not drink myſelf, I am obliged to encourage the cir- 
culation of the glais; their mirth grows more turbulent 
and obſtreperous ; and before their merriment is at an 
end, I am fick with diſguſt, and, perhaps, reproached 
with my ſobricty, or by tome fly iniumations inultcd as 
a cit. , 

duch, Mr. Adventurer, is the liſe to which I am con- 
demned by a fooliſli endeavour to be happy by unitationz 
ſuch is the happineis to which I pleaicd my elf with ap- 
proaching, aud which I conſidered as the chick end of my 
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eures and my libours. I toiled year after year with 
cheerfulneſs im expectat ion of the happy hour in which 
I migat be idle; the privilege ot idleneis is attained, but 
has not brought with it the bleſſing ot tranquiuiy, 
T I am, 
Yours, &c. 
MERCATOR. 


—— 


No. CITI. TUESDAY, OCTOBER ;o. 


— —Quid enim ratione timemus, 
A it cupimus ! —— Juv, 


How void of reaſon arc our hopes and fears ! 
DayDeN, 


N thoſe remote times when, by the intervention of 
Fairics, inen received good and evil, which ſucceeds 
ing generations could expect only from natural caules, 
doliman, a mighty prince, reigned over a thuutand pro- 
vinces in the diſtant regions ot the Eait. It is recorded 
of Soliman, that he had no favourite; but among the 
principal nobles of his court was Omaraddia. 

Omaraddin had two daughters, Almerine and Sheli- 
mah. At the birth of Almerine, the fairy Elfarina had 
prefided ; and in compliance with the importunate and 
retterated requett of the parents, had endowed her with 
every natural excel ence both of body and mind, and de- 
crecd that the ſhould be fought in marriage by a ſo- 
© ver-i.,n Prince. 

Win thc wife of Omaraddin was pregnant with 
Shelimah, the fairy Elfarina was again invoked ; at 
which Fariinina, awother power of the atrial kingdom, 
was oltcaded. Farimina was mexcrable and — the 
number of her votarics, therefore was few. Ellarina 
was placable and benevolcat 3 and Fairies of this cha- 
racter were obſerved to be fuperior in power, whether 
becauſe it is the nature of vice to defcat its own pur- 
pale, or whether the calm and cqual tenor of a virtuous 
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mind prevents thoſe miſtakes, which are committed in 
the tumult and precipitation of outrageous malevolence, 
But Farimina, from whatever cauſe, reſolved that her 
influence ſhould not be wanting ; ſhe, therefore, as far 
as ſhe was able, precluded the influence of Elfarina, by 
firſt pronouncing the incantation which determined the 
fortune of the infant, whom ſhe diſcovered by a divina- 
tion to be a girl. Farimina, that the innocent obje& of 
her malice might be deſpiſed by others, and perpetually 
employed in tormenting herſelf, decreed, „ that her 
« perſon ſhould be rendered hideous by every ſpecies of 
© deformity, and that her wiſhes ſhould tpontaneouſly 
« produce an ite effect. 

The parents dreaded the birth of the infant under this 
malediction, with which Elfarina had acquainted them, 
and which ſhe could nut reverie. The moment they be- 
held it, they were ſolicitous only to conccal it from the 
world ; they confidered the complicated deformity of 
unhappy Shelimah, as ſome reproach to themlelves ; 
and as they could not hope to change her appearance, 
they did not find themſelves interetted in her ſelicity. 
They made no requeſt to Elfarina, that ſhe would by 
any intellectual endowment alleviate milerics which they 
ſhould not participate, but ſeemed content that a bei 
ſo hideous ſhould ſuffer perpetual ditappointment ; — 
indeed, they concurred to injure an infant which ay 
could not behold with complacency, by ſending her wi 
only one attendant to a = a—_— which ſtood on the 
confines of a wood. 

Elfarina, however, did not thus forſake innocence in 
diſtreſs ; but to counterbalance the evils of obicurity, 
neglect, and uglineſs, ſhe decreed, that “ to the talte 
of Shelimah the coarſeſt food ſhould be the moſt 
„ exquiſite dainty; that the ' rags which covered 
« her, ſhould in her eſtimation be <qual to cloth of 
« gold; that ſhe ſhould prize a palace leſs than a cot- 
<< tage; and that in theſe circumſtances love ſhould be 
ea ftranger to her breaſt.” To prevent the vexation 
which would ariſe from the continual diſappointment of 
her wiſhes, appeared at 393 
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this was at length perfectly effected by endowing her 
with content. 

While Shclimah was immured in a remote caſtle, neg- 
lected and forgotten, every city in the dominions of So- 
liman contributed to decorate the perſon, or cultivate 
the mind of Almerine. The houſe of her father was the 
reſort of all who excelled in 1 arning of whatever claſs 3 
and as the wit of Almerinc was equal to her beauty, her 
knowledge was ſoon equal to her wit. 

Thus accompliſhed, the became the object of univerſal 


admiration; every heart throbbed at her approach, eve- 


ry tongue was ſiſent when ſhe ſpoke; at the glance of 
her eye every cheek was covered with bluſhes of diffi- 
dence or deſire, and at her command every foot became 
ſwift as that of the roe. But Almerine, whom ambi- 
tion was thus jealous to obey, who was reverenced by 
hoary wiſdom, and beloved by youthful beauty, was 
perhaps the moſt wretched of her (cx. Perpetuul adula- 
tion had made her haguhty and fierce; her penetration 
and delicacy rendered almoſt every object — ſhe 
was diſguſted with in:pertc&ions which others could not 
diſcover ; her breaſt was corroded by deteſtation, when 
others was ſoftened by pity ; ſhe loſt the fw <tnels of 
ſleep by the want of exerciſe, and the reliſh oi tvod by 
continual luxury : but her life became yet more wretch- 
ed, by the (cnſibility of hat paſſion, on wich the kap- 
pineſs of life is believed chicfly to depend. 

Nouraſſin, the phyſician of Soliman, was of noble 
birth, and celebrated for his {kill through all he Eaſt. 
He had quit attained the meridian ot ife; his ron 
was graccful, and his manner ſoft an! inunuating. 
Among many others, by whom Almerine had been 
taught to inveſtigate nature, Nourafſn had cquainted 
her with the qualities of trees and herbs. O. him the 
learned, how n innumerable progeny are contained in 


the parent plant; how they expand and quicken by de- 


grees ; how from the ſame toil each imbibes a different 
juice, which riſing trom the root huren into branches 
above, fwelis into Leaves, and flowers, and fruits, 
infinitely various in colour, and tate, and imell: of 
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Ru to repel diſeaſes, or precipitate the ſtroke of 
death. 

Waether by the caprice which is common to violent 
rm uw whether by om potion which Nauraſſin 

nd means to adminitter to is icholar, is not known; 
but of Nouraifin the became enamoured to the moſt ro- 
mantic exceis. Tue plez:ure with which the had be- 
fore reflected on the decree ot the fairy, © that the ſhould 
« be {ought in marriage by a fovercign prince, was 
now at an end. It was the cuttum of the nobles to pre- 
ſent their daughters to the LINE; when they entered 
their cigh.centh year z an event which Almerine had of- 
ten auticipated with ;mpatience and hope, but now wiſh- 
ed to prevent with tel:citude and terror. The period, 
urged jorward, lix e every thing future, with filent and ir- 
reſutible rapidity, at length arrived. The curioſity of 
Sol. man had been raited, as well by accidental en- 
commms, as by the artifices of Omaraddin, who now 
haſted to gratiiy it with the utmoſt anxicty and pertur- 
bation : he diſcovered the confuſion of his daughter, and 
imagined that it was produced like his own, by the un- 
certainty and importance of an event, which would be 
decermined before the duy ſhould be pafſed. He endra- 
voured to give her 4 peace. ul confidence in the premiſe 
of the fa.ry, which he wanted himſelf; and perceived, 
with regret, that her Ciftreſs rather increated than di- 
miniſhed : this incident, however, as he had no ſuſpi- 
cion of the cauſe, only rendered him more impatient of 
delay; and Almcrine, covered with ornaments by which 
art and nature v ere exhauſted, was, however reluctant, 
antroduced to the king. | 

Soliman was now in his thirtieth year. He had fat 
ten years upon his throne, and for the ſtexdineſs of his 
virtue had been farnamed the Juſt. He had hitherto 
conſider. d the gratification of appetite as a low enjoy- 
ment, allotted to wezknefs and obſcurity ; and the ex- 
ercile oi heroic virtue, as the ſuperior iclicity of emi- 
rence and power. He had as yer taken no wife; nor 
had he immured in his palace a multitude of unhappy 


beautics, in whom deſire had no choice, and afict᷑t ion 
no 
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no object, to be iucceſſively forſaken after unreſiſtod vio- 
lation, and at lait fink into the grave without having 
anſwered any noble purpoſe, than ſome imes to have 
gratified the caprice of a tyrant, whom they law at no 
other ſcaſon, and whole preien. © could raiic no paſſion 
more remote from deteſtat ion u m tear. 

Such was Soliman; who, having gazed ſome moments 
upon Almerine with filent admiration, role up, and 
turning to the princes who ſtood round him, „to- mor- 
« row, ſaid he, “ I will grant the requeſt which you 
& have fo often repented, and will place a beauty upon 
« my throne, by whom I may tranimit my dominion 
« to policrity : to-morrow the daugliter of Omaraddin 
= ſhall be my wife.” 

The joy with which Omaraddin heard this declara- 
tion, was abated by the effect which it produced*%upon 
Almerine : who, after ſome ineffectual ſtruggles with 
the paſſions which agitated her mind, threw herielf into 
the arms of her women, and burft into tears. Soliman 
immediately diſmiſſed his attendants z and taking her in 
his arms, enquired the cauſe of her diſtreis: this, how- 
ever was a fecret, which neither her pride nor her fear 
would ſuffer her to reveal. She continued filent and in- 
couſolable; and Soliman, thougn he fecretly ſuſpecte d 
ſome other attachment, yet appear d to be tatisfied with 
the ſuggeſtions of her father, that her emotion was only 
ſuch as is common to the {ex upon any great and unex- 
pected event. He delifted from farther importunity, 
and commanded that her women ſhould remove her to a 
private apartment of the palace, and that ſhe ſhould be 
attended by his phyſician Nouraſſim. 
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——_—__— ta ce rte 
Iran II per virtuiem þ te ni a vit. Jvv. 


Bu ly virtue News th paths of peace. 


OURASSIN, who had already icarned what had 
happencd, found his detpu cl. ved by this op- 
port unity of another in erview. The lovers, however, 
were refrained trom condolence and conmltation, 
the preience of the women who could not be diſmiſſed: 
but Nouruſſin put a imall vial mo tac hand of Alme- 
rine as he departed, and told her, that it contained a 
cordial, which, ut admmitcred in time, would infalli- 
bly reſtort tue cheuri ulneis and vigour that fac had loſt, 
Theſc worcs were heard by the a tendants, though they 
were underſtood only by Almerim. ; ſtic readily compre- 
hended, that the portion ſhe had received was pouon, 
which woul relieve her from languor in reltancholy by 
removing the cauſe, it it coulu be given to the King 
br ore her marriage was compleated. After Ncuraſſin 
was gone, ſhe late ruminating on the intelicity of her 
ſituation, and the dreadiul events of the morro till 
the n. ght was tar ipent; and then, exhauſted with per- 
turbation and watching, ſhe iunk down on the ſota, and 
icli into + decp p. 

The king, whole reſt had been interrupted by the ci- 
fects which the brauty of Almerine had produced upon 
His mind, roſe at the dawn of the day; and ſending tor 
her principal attendant who had been ordered to watch 
in her chamber, cagerlv enquired what had been her be- 
haviour, and whether ſhe had recovered from her ſur- 
priſe. He was acquainted, that ſhe had lately fallen 

aſlcep; and that a curdial had been left by Nouraſſin, 
which he aff:med would, if not too long delayed, ſud- 
denly recover her trom langucr and deject ion, and which, 
not withitanding, ſhe had neglected to take. Soliman 
derived new hopes from this intelligence; and that the 
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tight meet him at the hour f marriage, with the chear- 
ful vivacity which the cord:al of Nuurathn woul i inip.reg 
he ordered that it ſhould, without alk ing her any queſ- 
tion, be mixed with whatever ſhe firit drank in the 
morning. 

Almerine, in whoſe blood the long continued tumult 


© 
of her mind had produced a teveriih heat, awaked parch- 
el with thirſt, and called eagerly tor ſhorbet : her at- 
tendant, having firſt emptied the vial into the bowl, ag 
1 ſhe had been commanded by the king, p.e.en'cd it to 
* her and ſhe drank it off. As ſoon as ihe nad recull 2 . 


, ed the horrid batnels of the day, ihe miſſed the vial, 
4 and in a few moments the I-rrned how it had been appli- 
; ed. The ſudden terror which now tcized her, aaitcacd 
5 the effect of the poiſon; and ſhe felt already the fire 
L kind e in her veins, by which in a tew hours ſhe would 
, be deftroyed. Her ditorder was now apparent, though 
the cane was not ſuipected: Nouraſſin was again intro 
duced, and acquainted with the miſtake; an antidote 
was immedialcly prepared and admit. rel; and Al- 
d merine waited the event in agomes 0! body and mind, 
which are not to be deſcrihed. Ihe int. rmu conmotion 
every inſtant increated ; ſudden mtolcrable heat and cold 
| ſuccteded cach other; and in leis thin an hour, the was 
| covered with a leproſy ; her hau fel, her head .I. d, 
| and every teature 1 her countenence was &:ftorted, 
Nouraſiin, who was doubtiui of the event, nod withe 
drawn to conceal his con.uhon; aud Atrnumec, net 
knowing that theſe dreadtul app armes were the re- 
ſages ot recovery, and ſhewed hot the tatel fects (f 
the poiſon were expelled trom the citadel cf lite, cane 
ceived her diſſolutim to be n ar, and in the gony of 
remorſe and terror carneſtiy requeſted to we the ding. 
Soliman hallily entered ber apartment, nd b held the 
ruins of her beauty with afton.jiument, which ee y mo- 
ment increaſed, Walle the dicovered the nnicuet which 
had been intended againſt him, and wa. nad now tal. 
len upon her own he 
$o.wnzm, after he bad recovered from his a oniſhmenr, 
retired to his own pr ment; and u this mere: d of 
| vecoliction 
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recollectien he ſoon diicovered that the defire of 

| had teduced him from the path of juſtice, and that he 
ou ht to have dilmitled the perſon whoſe affections he 
believed hat another object. He di not, therttore, 
take away the lite of N-ourifhin tor a crime, to which he 
himſelf had furniſhed the temptaion; but as tome pu- 
niſhm.ent was neceſlary as a lanction to tlic laws, he con- 
denued him to perpetual bamihment. IIe cemmanded 
that Ahncrime ſhould be ſent back to her father, that 
her life might be a memorial of tus folly ;; and he deter- 
mined, it poſlible, to atone by a feconad marriage tor the 
errors of the firit. He countered how hc might intorce 


and illuſftra'e ſome general precept 3 winch would con- 


tribute more to the tclicity of his people, than his leav- 
ing chem a lovercign of his own blood ; ard at length he 
detrmined to publiſh this prcclamation thi cughout all the 
provinces of his . pic; © Soliman, hoe judgment 
* has been per rcd, and whole life endangered, by 
« the influence and the treachery of unriv-lled beauty, 
« is ncw reſolved to place equal dctormity upon his 
« throne: that, when this event is recorded, the world 
«© may know, that by vice beauty became yet more di- 
« ous than uglinceſs ; aud lam, like Soliman, to deipue 
„ that excellence, Which, without virtue, is only a {pe- 
„ c.ous evil, the reproach of the poſſeſſor, and the {narc 
6 ol others. 

Shelimah, during theſe events, experienced a very 
difivent jortune. She remained, till ſhe was thirteen 
years of age, in the caſtle; and it — that, about 
this time, the perſon to whoſe care the had been com- 
mitted, atter aſhort hckneſs died. Shelimah imagined 
that the ſlept; but perceiving that all attempts to awak- 
en her were ineffectual, and her ſtock of proviſions being 
exhauſted, ſhe found means to open the wicket, and 
wander alone into the wood. She ſatisfied her hunger 
with fuch berries and wild fruits as ſhe found, and at 
night, not being able to tind her way back, ſhe lay down 
under a thicket and flept. Here the was awaked carly 
in the morning by a peatant, whoſe compaſſion happened 
to be proof againſt detormity. The man aſked her ma- 
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ny queſt ions ; but her auſwers rather increaſing than gra- 
tiſying his curioſity, he ſet her before him ou his beaſt, 
and carried her to his houſe in the next village, at the diſ- 
tance of about fix leagues. In his family ſhe was the jeſt 
of ſome, and the pity ot others; ſhe was employed in the 
meaneſt offices, and her figure ured her the name of 
goblin. But amidſt a l the diſadvantages of her ſituation, 
ſhe enjoyed the utmoſt felicity of foci! ard reſt ; as ſue 
formed no wiſkes, the ſuffered no difappoin ment; her 
body was healthful, and her mind at peice. 

In this tation fre had continued four years, when the 
heralds aj pcared in the village with the prociamntion of 
Soliman. Shelinah ran out with others to gaze at the 
parade; ſhe IH Hd to the proclamation with gat atten- 
tion, nd, when it was ended, ſhe perceived that the 
eyes of the muliitude were faxed upen her. One of the 
horiencn at the fume time alightud, and with great ce- 
remony mirexted her to enter a chariot which was in the 
rctinuc, telling her, that the was without doubt the per- 
ſon whom name and Soliman had deitined to be their 
queen, Shelizah replied with a mule, th:t the had no 
deſuc to be great z 4 but,” ſaid fic, “if your procla- 
© nut ion be true, I mould rejuice to be the inftrument 
« of luch adnwntion to mank:nd ; and, uvn this con- 
« dition, I with that I were indeed the moit determed 
© of my tpecics.” The moment this with was uttered, the 
{pell et Farimina produced the contrary effect: lier ikin, 
which was icaly and yellow, becar c mouth and white, 
her ttature was perceived gruvumily to increate, Her pick 
role like a piliar of ivory, her botum expanded, : id her 
wailt becanue s ; her hir, which betore was tim and 
of a dirty red, was nov? black as the feathers of the zu- 
ven, aud ſiowed in lurge ringlets en her ſhoulders; the 
met exquiſite ſcuſibility now ſparklcu in her cy, r 
checks were tingea with the bluſhes of the morning, 
and her lips moiſtened wita the dew; every limb was 
perſect, and every motion was graceful. A white robe 
was thrown over her by an invilible hand; the crow} 
fell back in aitcniſhment, and ga7d with intatiahle ca- 
riclity upon tuch beauty as before they had rewe gen. 
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Shehlmah uss not leſs aſtoniſhed than the crowd : the 
nood a while with her eyes fixed upon the ground; and 
finding her contuſion increate, would have retired in ſi- 
lence ; but ſhe was prevented by the heralds, who hav- 
ing with much importunity prevailed upon her to enter 
the chariot, returned with her to the metropolis, preſeut- 
ed her to Scliman, and related the prodigy. 

Soliman looked round on the aſfembly, in doubt whe. 
ther to proi ecut e or relinguiſh his purpole 3 when Abba. 
ran, a henry ſage, who had 1 in the council of 
his father, came torv-ard, and placing his forchrad on 
the footftocl cf the throne : 4 Let the King, ſaid he, 
„ accept the reward ot virtue, and take Shelimah to his 
« hed. Iu what age, and in what nation, ſhall not the 
% beauty ot Shelimah be honoured ? to whom will it be 
« tranſinit:ed alone? Will not the ſtory of the wife of 
„ $cltman deicend with her name? will it not he known, 
« that thy deſire of beauty was not gratificed, till it had 
„ been ſubdued ; that by an iniquitous purpoe beauty 
„ became hi:leuus, and by a virtuous with deormity be- 
« came fair 

Soliman, who had fixed his eyes upon Shelimah, dil. 
covered a mixture of joy and contuton in her counte- 
nance, which determined his choice, and was an rarneſt 
of his tchcity : for at that moment, Love, who, during 
her ſtate of deformity, had been exchuied hy the fairy El- 
ſarina's inter dition, took policthen of her breaſt. 

The nuptial cerememy was not long delayed, and El- 
farina honoured it with her preſence. When the depurt- 
ef, the beſtowed on both her bencdiction; and put into 
the hand of Saclimah a ſcroil of vellum, on Which was 
this inſcription in letters of gold : 

« Remember, Shelimah, the fate of Almerine, who 
«* ſtill lives the reproach of parental folly, of degraded 
«c aty, and perverted ene. Remember Almerine ; 
« and let her example and thy own experience teach 
«« thee, that wit beauty, learning, affluence, and 
« honour, are not eſſential to human _— with 
«« thele ſhe was wretched, and without them thou waſt 
« happy.” The advantages which I have hiterto be 
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fowerl, muſt now be obtained by an effort of thy own : 
« that which gives reliſh to the coartceit food, is tem- 
« perance z the apparel and the dwelling of a pealant 
« and a prince, are equal in the eſtimation of humility z 
« and the torment of ineffefual deſires is prevented, by 
« the reſignat ion of piety to the will of Heaven; advan- 
« tages which are in your of every wretch, who 
« repines at the unequal diſtribution of good and 
ah > and imputes to nature the cites of his own 
« tolly.”* 

12. king, to whom Shelimah communicated theſe 
precepts of the fairy, cauſed them to be tranicribed, 
and with an account of the events which had produced 
them d:firivuted over all his dominions. Precepts which 
were thus cnforced, had an immediate and extenſive 
influence; and the happineſs of Soliman and of Sheli- 
mah was thus communicated to the multitudes whom 


they governed, | 
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Novam c »micam Menandrus, æqunleſque «cus ætatis 
magis quam op: ris, Philemon ac Diphilus, & invenere 
intra pauciſſimos annos, n que imitand im reliquere, 

VIII. PaTzRCUL. 


Menander, together with Philemon and Diphilus, wo 
muſt be named with him rather as his con:emporar.es then 
his cquals, invented within the compals of a few years a 
new kind of comedy, and left it beyond the rea.h of imi- 


anon 


Ts ch Adventurer. 


SIR, 


ORALITY, tofte, and literature, ſcarcely ever 

ſuffered more i:reparably, than by the loſs of 

the comedics of Mlenander; ſome of whole fragments, 

2grecable to my promiſe, I am now going to lay before 

you, wich I mould imagine would be as highly prized 

by the curious, as was the Coan Venus which Appelles 
left imperfect and unfiniſhed. 

Menander was celebrated for the ſweetneſs brevity, 
and fententiouſneſs of his ſtyle. <* He was fond of Eu- 
« ripides,” fays Quintilan, „and ncarly imicated the 
„ manner of this tragic writer, though in a different 
« kind of work. He is a complete pattern of oratorial 
« excellence : ita omnem vitæ imaginem cxpreſſet, tanta 
« in eo inveniendi copia, & eloquendi facultas ; ita eſt 
omnibus rebus, perlonis, affectibus, accommodatus : 
« fo vuious and fo juſt, are all his picture of Inc; o 
„ copious is his invent ion, fo anvtterly his clocution; o 
«« wondertully is he adapted to all kinds of ſuhjccts, 
„ perſons, and paſſions. This panegyric reflects equal 
honour on the critic, and on the comedian. uin- 
tilian has here painted Menander with as lively and ex- 
preiſive ſtrokes, as Menander had characterized the 
Athenians, | 


Boileau, 


= 2 
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Boilav, in his celebrated cighth ſatire, has not re- 


preſented the mitery and folly of man, to fercibly or Hu- 
meurcuſly as Menand er, 
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« A!l animals are more happy, and have more under- 
& ſtanling than man. Lock, for inſtance, on yonder 
als; all allow him to be miierable; his evils however, 
ae not brought on him by limiclt and his own fault: 
he feels only thoſe which nature has inflicted. We, 


2 


on the contrary, beſides our neceſſary ilis, draw upon 
ouriclves a multitude of others. We are melancholy, 
it any perlon happen to inceze; we are angry it n 


& ſpeak reproaciuully of us; one man is affrigited Nich 


11 


an unlucky dicaa, znotlar at the hooting of an owl. 


Our contentions, our anxictics, cur opinions, our an- 


hit ion, our laws, arc all evils, which we ourtelves have 
„ twpperadoed te nature. Compariions betwixt the CON- 
d:*tons of the brutal aud human ſpecies, have been ire- 
quently draan; but this of Nlenander, as it probably 
was the firli, io lt is the beit I have cver Iten. 

It this pallege is udinirable tor the vivacity and ſeve- 
rity cf its ſatuc, the following certainly deierves deeper 
attention for weight of utunent, and fublmity and 


— 


purity of moral. 9 
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« He that offers in ſacrifice, O Pamphilus, a multitude 
« of bulls and of goats, of golden veſtments, or purple 
6 or figures of ivory, or precious gems ; and 
« emagines by this to conciliate the favour cf God, is 
6c grol miſtaken, and has no ſol id underſtanding. For 
« he that would ſacrifice with ſucceſs ought to be chaſte 
« and charitable, no corrupter of virgins, no adulte- 
« rer, no robber or murderer for the ſake of lucre. Covet 
© not, O Pamphilus, even the thread of another man's 
« ncedle ; for God, who is near thee, perpetually be- 
40 — thy actions. 4 

emperance, and juſtice, and purity, are here incul- 
cated in the ſtrongeſt manner wal wy — the moſt power- 
ful motive, the emniicience of the Deity ; at the fame 
time ſuperſtition and the idolatry of the heathen are art- 
fully ridiculed. I know not among the ancients any 
paliage that contains ſuch exaited and ſpiritualized 
thoughts of religion. Yet if theſe refined jentuncnts 
were to be inferted in a modern comedy, I Mar they 
would be rejected with diſdain and difapprobation. 
The Athenians could endure to hear God and Virtve 
mentioned in the theatre; while an Engliſh and a chriſtian 
audience can laugh at alultery as a jeſt, think obicenity 


* wit, and debauchery amiable. The murderer, if a dvellitt, 
is a man of honour, the gameſter underſtands the art of 


living, 
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Iving, tie knave has pene:ration and knows mankind, 
the tpendthrift is a fellow of fine tpirit, the rake has 
only robbed a freſh country girl cf ber innocence and 
honour, the jiit and the coquet have a great deal of viva- 
city and fire; but a taithtul huſband is a dupe and a 
cuckold, an a plain country gentleman a novice and a 
fool. The wretch that Jared to ridicule Socra es abounds 
not in ſo muci table ſatire, ribaliry, obicenity, and blai- 
hemy, as our witty and wicked triumvirate, Wycher- 
y, Cungreve, and Vanbrugh. 

Mcnandr has another very remarkable reflection, 
worthy cven that divine religion, which the lait-men- 
tioned writers lo impotently endeavoured to deride. It 
relates to the forgiveneſs of enemies, a precept not to- 
tally unknown to the ancient liges, > hath raſhly been 
afiumed ; though never inculcated with fuch frequency. 
fervor and coguncy, and on motives fo weighty and 
efhicacious, as dy nc tounder of Vic chiiſtian ſyſtem. 
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« He, O Gorgias, is the moſt virmous man, who beſt 
« knows amung mortals how to bear mjurics with pa- 
4 tzence.”” 

It may not he improper to alleviate the ſeriouſneſs of 
theſe moral reflections, by the additica of a pallage oi a 
more light and jprightly turn. 
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« Epicharmus, indeed, calls the winds, the water, the 


* earth, the fun, the fire, and the ſtars, gods. np Ww. 
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« am of opinicn that gold and fiiv-r ne ohr only pow. 
« erful and propitiovs drities. For when once you have 
« introduced theſe into your houſe, wiſh for what yau 
& will, you ſhall quickly obtain it; an cate, a habita- 
« tion, lroants, plate, friends, judges, vritneſſes.“ 

From theſe ſhort ſpecimens, we may in ſome meaſure 
bc enabled to judge of Mcuander's way of tinnking and 
of writing ; remembering always low much his elegance 
is injured by a plain protaic tranflatien, and by conſiders 
ing the paflages fingly and ſeparately, without knowing 
the characters of the perionages that poke them, and the 
aptnels and propriety with which they wore introduced. 

The delicacy and decorum obtervel conitantly by Mes 
nander, rendered him the darling writer of the Athen- 
ins, at a time when the Atheni ma vere arrived at the 
height of proſperity and pal:tene:s, and could no longer 
relith the coartc raillerics, the brutul mirth and th!) 
wit, of an indecent Ariuephancs. Menander, © foys 
Plutarch, abounds in a precious attic falt, which 
&« {ems to have been taken iron the ſame ſea, whence 
„Venus herſelf aroic. But the ſalt of Ariſtophancs is 
« bitter, diſguting, and corroſivc. | 

There are two curcun:ttimces that may juſtly give us 
a mean opinion of the tale of the Romans, ior comic 
entertainments: that in the Auguitan age itlelt, not- 
withilanding the centure of Horace, they preferred the 
low buffooncry ain: droll-ry of Plautus to the delicacy 
and civihty of Terence, the faithtul copier of Mecnan- 
der; and that Terence, to gratify au audience unac- 
quainted with the real cxcellencies of the drama, found 
himielf obliged to violate the hmplicity ot Menander's 
plots, and work up two ſtories into one in each of his 
comedies, except the cxcellent and exact Hecyra. But 
this duplicity of table abounding in various turns of 
fortune, ncceſſarily draws off the attention from what 
ought to be its chief object in a legitimate comedy, cha- 
rater and humour. | 

I am, SIR, 
Z Your humble ſervant, 
PALAOPHILUS» 
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